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LECTURE Xll. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICT LABOUR. REASONS ASSIGNED FOR 

THE NEW- MODELLING, OR ABOLITION, OF THE PUNISHMENT 
OF TRANSPORTATION, AS FAR AS THEY CONCERN THE 

COLONIES. RESULTS OF MEASURES LATELY TAKEN BY 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

The employment of the labour of transported convicts 
in colonies is necessarily so limited in extent, that in- 
quiries relating to it may appear altogether insignificant, 
when compared with those suggested by the interests 
which we had under consideration in my last lecture. 
The subject presents, nevertheless, some important 
economical questions, and has lately received, for the 
first time, the attention which it merits on the part of 
the public of this country. 

The Portuguese appear to have been the first Eu- 
ropean nation who employed transportation and penal 
labour in the colonies as a mode of punishment, and 
offenders are still frequently banished to their African 
settlements. The Paulistas, or people of San Paulo, in 
Brazil, renowned for their energy as discoverers and 
their ferocity towards the unfortunate natives of South 
America, are said to have sprung in great proportion 
from the original stock of convicts. England adopted, 
in the seventeenth century, the system of transportation 
to her North American plantations, and the example 
was propagated by Cromwell, who introduced the 
practice of selling his political captives as slaves to the 
West Indians. But the number of regular convicts was 
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4 KMPLOYMENT OF [LECT. XII. 

too small*, and that of free labourers too large, in 
the old provinces of North America, to have allowed 
this infusion of a convict population to produce much 
effect on the development of those communities, either 
in respect of their morals or their wealth. Our own 
times are the first which have witnessed the phenomena 
of communities in which the bulk of the working people 
consists of felons serving out the period of their punish- 
ment. 

The penal colonies under the British government are 
now four in number — New South Wales, Van Dieman's 
Land, Bermuda, and Norfolk Island. In Bermuda 
there are about 900 convicts only, working in gangs, 
and employed exclusively in the government dock-yards. 
Norfolk Island is used as a place of temporary punish- 
ment ; originally, for convicts banished from New South 
Wales for first offences ; now, in some cases, for con- 
victs sent thither direct from the United Kingdom, who 
are employed there in severe labour, and obtain the 
privilege of removal to New South Wales by good con- 
duct. The two Australian colonies contain at this time 
more than 40,000 convicts ; of these it appears that 
about 26,000 are assigned ; that is, made over to settlers 
as servants to perform compulsory labour; the re- 
mainder are disposed in the following ways, as enumer- 
ated by Colonel Arthur: — " In the service of Govern. 
<< ment, in the road gangs, in the chain gangs, in the 
** penal settlements, or in the chain gangs in the penal 
settlements.'* t From 1787 to 1836, 75,200 had been 

* In the middle of the last century Maryland was estimated to 
contain 107,208 inhabitants^ of whom 1981 only were convicts. 
Yet Maryland was one of the principal receptacles of criminals. — 
Sadler on Populaiiony i. 447. 

f Number of convicts in 1836:— New South Wales, 27,831; 
Van Dieman's Land, 16,968. Assigned (1833), New South Wales, 
20,207; Van Dieman's Land^ 6475. — Report of Committee on 
Transportation, 
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transported to New South Wales, and 27>757 to Van 
Dieman*s Land. The average of late years has been 
about 3,500 to the former colony, and 2000 to the 
latter. These facts are furnished by the Report of the 
Transportation Committee of 1838. 

The causes of the early and rapid growth of wealth 
in these colonies are not difficult to trace. They were, 
in fact, almost wholly artificial — on the one hand an 
ample supply of labour, on the other a large government 
expenditure. Instead of being forced to support their 
own servants, the colonists received in truth a bounty for 
employing them, their produce being taken off their 
hands by the government at high prices, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining those very labourers. " The ex- 
" traordinary wealth of these colonies,*' to borrow the 
language of the same report, "was occasioned by the 
" regular and increasing supply of convict labourers. 

The convicts were assigned to settlers as slaves. 

They were forced to work in combination, and raised 
** more produce than they could consume ; for this 
** surplus government provided a market, by maintaining 
" military and convict establishments, which have cost 
" this country above seven millions of public money. 
** Thus the government first supplied the settlers with 

labour, and then bought the produce of that labour : 

the trade carried on was a very profitable one for the 
" settlers, as long as the demand of the government 
" exceeded the supply ; and this excess of demand 
** over supply has continued up to a late period." 

When the scales of the balance here indicated began 
to turn, it would be perhaps difficult to ascertain : but 
it appears certain, although the annual expenditure of 
these colonies has averaged of late years half a million, 
that they no longer depend in any essential degree 
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6 EMPLOYMENT OF [lECT. XII. 

on that government expenditure for their prosperity. 
Although a certain amount of stimulus is still given to 
production by the artificial demand, it is no longer 
the main economical feature in the state of their 
society. And it becomes of less importance every 
day, as the increase of the colonial resources is far moi*e 
rapid and certain than the increase of the government 
expenditure* These settlements have, therefore, passed 
out of the first stage of their progress, that of de- 
pendence and infancy, into the second, or stage of 
adolescence. And situated as they now are, it becomes 
important to trace the effects produced on their condi- 
tion by the continued influx of convict labour, and the 
probable results of its discontinuance. These are both 
economical and moral ; and the latter are so intimately 
connected with the former, that it would be treating 
the subject unworthily to pass them over on the present 
occasion, although with us they must of necessity be 
secondary objects of inquiry. 

1. In the first place, the effect of the extensive in- 
troduction of convicts on the progress of population is 
to be considered. The great disproportion between 
the sexes^ which is unavoidable under such circum- 
stances, necessarily prevents it from making a rapid 
advance. Accordingly, the increase of numbers in 
Australia has been very slow, while that of wealth has 
been uncommonly rapid. It appears that the convict 
emigration alone into New South Wales, between I788 
and 1833, was larger than the whole population of the 
colony in the latter year, while there had been a consi- 
derable free emigration also; consequently, the deaths 
in that interval had very greatly exceeded the births. 
But a population which grows in this manner, by adult 
emigration and not by propagation, must be, for some 
time at least, favourably constituted with respect to 
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the productiveness of labour : there must be a smaller 
number of unproductive persons, such as children, and 
to a certain extent women, to support out of the wages 
of labour — just as it is cheaper to import slaves than to 
breed them. But slaves are short-lived ; the success of 
the speculation in their flesh and blood greatly depends 
on their dying before they are past labour : convicts, 
in a healthy country like Australia, grow old : it may 
be doubted therefore whether, after a certain period, 
such a population is really more effective than one 
which grows by natural movement. 

2. The labour of convicts is probably the dearest 
of all labour ; that is, it costs more to some portion 
or other of society. The master himself obtains it 
cheaper than the services of a free labourer ; but this 
is only because the state has already expended a much 
greater sum than the difference on the maintenance and 
restraint of the convict * ; and, when obtained, it is not 
in the long run equally efficient or valuable. In our 
colonies the convicts, as we have said, are divided into 
two classes, those employed on public works, and those 
assigned as servants to individuals. From the first of 
these classes it is probable that as much labour is obtained^ 
for an equal expense, as would be procured from hired 
labourers, at that high rate of wages which prevails in 
young communities. But with reference to the other 
class, that of assigned servants, the case is very different. 
The difficulty of employing them profitably and at the 
same time rendering their condition one of punishment 
is extreme. The ordinary labourer may be compelled, 
by dread of severer coercion, to perform a certain quan- 
tity of work ; about two thirds of what would be done 

* Lord John Russell (referring to the evidence of a gentleman 
in Van Dieman's Land) says, that the difference in favour of con- 
vict over free labour, to the master, is 13/. per head. — Mirror of 
Parliamenty 184-0, p. 3524. 
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8 EMPLOYMENT OF [lECT. Xlf. 

by a free labourer, according to the estimate of an intel- 
ligent witness before the Transportation Committee.* 
But severity will never compel the skilled mechanic to 
exert his powers. Their development can only be won 
from him by fair means — by good treatment, and indul. 
gence, perhaps in his most pernicious habits ; and thus, 
with respect to those very criminals who are in general 
the most depraved, there is a constant temptation to the 
master to treat them with the greatest lenity and favour, 
by which the object of punishment is entirely frustrated. 
To this Sir George Arthur, who has become con- 
versant with the system by ample experience, bears testi- 
mony. " Those who have any mechanical skill,** says 
he, **are unfit for assignment; because, though men 
may be compelled in private service to do a certain 
given portion of rough work, it has been found that 
the application of their skill can only be elicited by 
** coKung and indulgence." These are causes of 
general operation: there are others, peculiar to Australia. 
The staple industry of the country is pastoral : the great 
demand for assigned convicts is for the purposes of that 
industry: in 1837, no fewer than 8000 of them were 
serving as shepherds and neatherds in New South Wales. 
It is impossible to conceive a mode of employment less 
calculated either to terrify or to reform. It encourages 
habits of indolence; it gives ample leisure for that 
solitaiy meditation, which, unaccompanied by labour, is 
generally found to have the worst effects on the igno- 
rant and depraved intellect ; it gives ample opportunity, 
not only for the formation of barbarous tastes and habits, 
but for the actual commission of crime. On the other 
hand, those assigned servants whom there is no object 
in treating with indulgence are often subject, if not to 
cruelty, at least to capricious and unreasonable ill treat* 

* Mr. Heath's Report, p. 267. 
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ment at the hands of their masters. " The practice of 
" assigning convicts,** says Captain M*Conochie, the 
secretary to Sir John Franklin in Van Dieman's Land, 
" defeats its own most important objects ; instead of 
" reforming it degrades humanity, vitiates all under its 
" influence, multiplies petty business, postpones that 
" which is of higher interest, retards improvement, and 
** is, in many instances, even the direct occasion of vice 
** and crime.** 

3. Lastly, to return once more to the economical view 
of the subject : our great Australian colonies seem to 
have advanced beyond that point at which the import- 
ation of convict labour can be of any material service to 
the body of landowners and capitalists. It is true that 
a strong opinion prevails, both here and in Australia, of 
its importance, and of the evils occasioned by its loss. 
Individuals still suffer from the diminution in the supply 
of convict labourers ; and they attribute to that cause 
much more than its real effect ; for the consequences 
of the vastly increased demand for labour, which has 
followed from the large emigration of capitalists, are 
very naturally compounded in their mind with those 
which result from the measures of Government. But 
it is strongly argued by the opponents of the assign- 
ment system, that the great interests of the colony 
cannot be materially touched by a change of this descrip- 
tion, whatever temporary inconvenience it may occasion 
to many proprietors. Supposing that the practice of 
the assignment of convicts immediately on their arrival 
were to continue in its full extent, little more than 
3000 labourers would thus be added every year to the 
working people of New South Wales. The population 
of that colony already amounts to 110,000 ; it is begin- 
ning, at last, to increase with great rapidity, both from 
births and from free emigration ; and as the supply of 
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convicts cannot under any circumstances be very mate- 
rially augmented, it must bear every year a less and less 
proportion to the wants of the colony, and become at 
last altogether insignificant. 

Such are some of the arguments which have been 
urged against the practice of transportation, as carried 
on until of late years, with reference to its effects in the 
colonies. These arguments have so far prevailed, that 
the practice of the immediate assignment of convicts is 
now, I believe, entirely discontinued. It is intended 
that all convicts should be employed, in the first instance, 
in the new penal settlements at Norfolk Island, Port 
Arthur, and elsewhere, where they are worked in gangs, 
and under military superintendence, or in public works 
in the older colonies ; and the assignment to colonists 
as servants is to be considered, as it should be, a reward 
for good behaviour — a first step in that gradual rehabilit- 
ation which is to replace the offender in his former rights 
and honour as the citizen of a free community, so far 
as this can be done with safety to the community 
itself. 

Thus far every one must concur in approving of the 
scheme of reformation, which has been mainly prepared 
by the labours of the Transportation Committee of 
1838. But it is well known that the views of many re- 
formers of our penal code go farther. They are anxious 
for the entire abolition of the punishment of transport- 
ation ; and it is thought that the late Government was 
disposed to favour their views, and to act upon them as 
speedily as this can be done, with the limited means 
which we at present possess for the infliction of other 
secondary punishments. You are probably all aware of 
the very active part which a distinguished member of 
this university, my predecessor in this chair, has taken 
in advocating this great change. It has, indeed, been 
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rendered public enough, if such publicity were needed, 
by the violent attacks of which he has been made the 
object, on account of the pictures which he has drawn 
of the moral condition of our penal colonies under the 
present system. Whatever the result of the alteration 
may be, there is no one on whom the responsibility or 
the credit of effecting it will rest more decidedly than 
on him. 

Now, by far the most important of the consider- 
ations which are adduced in favour of this change relate 
to the efficacy of transportation as a punishment — its 
effects, or rather its alleged want of effect, in deterring 
from crime ; its inadequacy as an example. These do 
not fall within the range of our subject. But, since the 
advocates of its abolition have also laid great stress on 
the utter demoralization which they suppose to be the 
result of it in the colonies themselves, we may be 
permitted a cursory glance at this portion of their 
arguments. 

The general features of their statement admit of no 
denial. The state of public morals in New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Land is but too plainly 
evinced by the criminal returns from those countries. 
It is notorious that a large proportion of their commu- 
nity consists of men restrained from the commission of 
every crime merely by the exercise of severe and con- 
stant watchfulness over them. It is notorious, that 
almost every wickedness of luxurious and corrupt so- 
cieties is practised there, amidst a scanty, laborious, and 
unrefined population. Nor is it possible to deny the 
extensive influence which the contagion of this vicious 
class exercises on the remainder of the community. 
The habit of entertaining convict servants introduces 
crime and recklessness into the families of respectable 
emigrants. Of the <* emancipists," as they are termed. 
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or convicts who have passed the term of their sentence, 
too many are apt to fall into one or the other of two 
classes, each in its way pernicious to society — the low 
and brutal, ^* whose habits/' it is said, ^^ are nearly the 
** same as those of the convicts, while they are under 
'' less control ; '' and the able and dexterous, who con- 
trive to attain competence, or even to amass considerable 
fortunes, often by the most iniquitous means. One indi- 
vidual of this class was said, a few years ago, to have ac- 
quired property to the amount of 40,000/. a year; having 
begun his career, after the expiration of his sentence, 
by keeping a public house, which was frequented by the 
drunken settlers of the neighbourhood, at the time when 
the prosperity of the colony ran highest, where they 
were inveigled into fraudulent bargains in a state of in« 
toxication. Such men as these, not to mention the evil 
effect produced by their example, often become the most 
bitter enemies of institutions by which a certain line of 
demarcation is still preseiTed, at least in society, between 
the liberated criminal and the man of unstained cha- 
racter. 

All this is only too true ; and yet the question would 
not be fairly judged, unless certain other circumstances 
were taken into consideration. 

In the first place, it must be considered that many 
of these evils belong not to transportation itself, but to 
transportation as hitherto conducted. They will be 
much diminished by the mere discontinuance of the 
mischievous practice of indiscriminate assignment, of 
which the effects have already been fully developed. In 
the early stages of the colony, all thoughts of punish- 
ment and reformation seem to have been set aside in 
the ardent pursuit of wealth. The first object was to 
make the labour of convicts as productive as possible ; 
and it appears to have been fancied that in this manner 
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they performed that restitution which they owed to the 
countiy whose laws they had infringed. It is unfair to 
charge upon the general system consequences which 
have flowed from so manifest and flagrant an abuse of 
it. If, from the beginning, assignment had always 
been made conditional on good conduct, and reversable 
at pleasure, and in no instance allowed until some part 
of the term of punishment had been served out in 
severer and more penal labour, it is not too much to 
conjecture that the convict servant would have brought 
far less of corruption into the families of his employers, 
that he would have been in general more orderly and 
industrious, and that the rapid rise of emancipists to 
prosperity as individuals, and to importance as a party, 
would have been materially impeded. 

It must be added, that this last unfavourable cir- 
cumstance has been mainly produced by the mistaken 
views which long prevailed in the administration of 
these settlements. As Archbishop Whately truly says, 
the governors of our penal colonies had the problem 
proposed to them of accomplishing two different, and in 
reality inconsistent objects : — to legislate and govern in 
the best manner with a view to, 1. the prosperity of the 
colony ; and, 2. the suitable punishment of the con- 
victs. But some rulers have increased their difficulties 
by adopting a third object, incompatible with both the 
others. One of the governors of New South Wales, 
whose conduct has had a very extensive influence on 
its subsequent fortunes, discouraged free emigration 
Altogether, and is said to have declared that his pro- 
vince " was a convict colony, established for the benefit 
*^ of convicts, and had been brought into its present 
*• state of prosperity by their means.** — " He looked," 
says one writer, "upon no title to property in New 
" South Wales as so good or so just as that which had 
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•* been derived through the several gradations of crime, 
<< conviction, sentence, emancipation, and grant." It 
is needless to add, that such mistakes as this are not 
likely to be repeated. ♦ 

Next, it is obvious that these colonies have already 
passed, or are quickly passing, through the fii*st and 
most unfavourable stage of their moral progress. A 
new generation is advancing with daily increasing ra- 
pidity to occupy the stage ; a generation bom in the 
colony, nurtured doubtless under many discouraging 
circumstances, but free at least from the utter debase- 
ment of the original settlers. And the free emigra- 
tion, now so enormously on the increase, will tend most 
powerfully to accelerate this change in the genei*al face 
of society. The members of the Committee on Trans- 
portation, who have undoubtedly done much to throw 
light on the subject, but whose voluminous pages must 
nevertheless be perused with considerable caution, so 
evident is the bias on the minds both of the examiners and 
of a great number of the witnesses, lay down formally in 
their report, as one of the reasons against transportation, 
the disinclination which it produces in the minds of 
free emigrants to choose the penal colonies for their 
place of abode, t I cannot help suspecting that the 
Committee have here, by help of a lively imagination, 
metamorphosed their own theories into supposed facts. 
I cannot find, either in the evidence collected by them- 
selves or elsewhere, any proof whatever of the alleged 

* Upon the subject of this governor's conduct in advancing par-^ 
doned convicts to public stations, and endeavouring << to force their 
" society upon the undetected part of the colony/* the reader may 
consult an article of the Rev. Sydney Smith's, full of his peculiar 
combination of humour with sound practical sense^ in the Edinburgh 
Review for 1823, vol. xxxviii. p. 85. 

f See also the speech of Sir W. Molesworth, Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, 1840, p. 2812. 
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reluctance. On the contrary, when the witnesses were 
asked, after the usual parliamentary fashion of putting 
leading questions, whether, in their opinion, such mo- 
tives did not actuate the labouring population at home, 
and render them unwilling to emigrate to Australia, the 
answer has generally been that they were not aware of any 
thing of the kind.* And facts speak far more strongly 
than witnesses. Voluntary emigration has certainly 
never been directed towards that region, on account of 
the expense and the distance. But as soon as Government 
began to ofier encouragement to emigrants of the labour- 
ing classes, there was no lack of candidates for its assist- 
ance ; 6000 free emigrants landed at Sydney alone in 
the first half of 1839 — proof positive, I fear, that the 
Committee were doing an unmerited honour to the 
moral delicacy of our peasantry in the 'motives which 
they attributed to them. In a community thus expand- 
ing, the effect produced on society by the contagion of 
the one bad part must continually diminish. If poison 
and water be poured into a vase, the latter in a con- 
tinually increasing proportion to the former, the mixture 
must at last be rendered innocent by the dilution ; and in 
Australia, as in America, according to all the probabi- 
lities of the case, the convict taint would in time utterly 
disappear. To dwell for a moment on a single cause of 
demoralization — the disproportion between the sexes. 
By the census of 1836, New South Wales contained 
55,000 males and 21,000 females ; that is, the former 
were to the latter as five to two. The births were about 



* The Committee do not, however, quite go so far as the distin- 
guished Captain Smith, in the reign of James I., who attributes the 
same refinement of feeling to the thieves of his own time. He says 
of Virginia that << the number of felons and vagabonds transported 
" did bring such evil characters on the place, that some did choose 
" to be hanged ere they would go there, and were" — Graham's 
Ris€ (md Progress of the United Statesy i. 71. 
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one in thirty-six annually ; deaths one in forty-seven. 
Supposing the annual emigration to consist of 3000 
convicts in the proportion of five males to one female^ 
and 10,000 free persons in the proportion of three 
males to two females, which is stating the position un- 
favourably for my argument, it may be shown arithme- 
tically that in five years the females would amount to 
one half the number of the males, and probably in 
twenty more (although I have not taken the trouble to 
carry the calculation so far) the relative numbers would 
approximate as nearly as is necessary to maintain a 
community in a healthy state. 

And lastly, it is most important to control those san- 
guine expectations of good, and that impatience of 
present evil, which are apt to bias our minds in the in- 
vestigation of questions such as this, by the recollection 
that the solution of them offers, most emphatically, no- 
thing but a choice of difficulties. Crime, and misery, and 
punishment, considered abstractedly, are evils in every 
shape ; the last among the heaviest evils which society 
must necessarily endure. Nothing that philanthropy 
or sagacity can suggest will ever render human punish- 
ment other than it is — a coarse, undiscriminating, and im- 
perfect preventive of crime, often demoralizing instead 
of reforming, and only inflicted because, on the whole, 
it represses, as we hope, more mischief than it occasions. 
Now the mind, in dwelling strongly on this or that special 
form of evil, acquires by degrees an intensity of feeling 
respecting it which renders it quite incapable of adopt- 
ing the true test, that is, the relative one, and compels 
it to regard that form, and that alone, as something to 
be got rid of by any sacrifice. And thus the old history 
of the good bishop Las Casas, who introduced negro sla- 
very in order to relieve the enslaved Indians of Ame- 
rica, typifies, as it were, the character of a whole class of 
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reformers, moral and social, not a few of whom have 
done much service to humanity ; for perhaps no great 
changes would ever have been brought into execution, 
if reflection had always accompanied enthusiasm. Such 
persons are always desirous to shift the burden from the 
galled shoulders, with little consideration for tliose on 
which it is next to be imposed. The whole history of 
the theory of punishment affords abundant instances of 
this truth. Our ancestors preferred to punish offenders 
by the compendious methods of the gallows and the 
lash. The in^fficacy, as well as cruelty, of those time- 
honoured practices were abundantly proved ; and trans- 
portation gradually superseded the infliction of death, 
as the ordinary punishment for the class of offences next 
below the heaviest. Evidence has now been carefully 
accumulated of the ill success and injustice of this once 
admired system. A better regulated method of impri- 
sonment is the proposed substitute. But all punish- 
ments are ineffective — all punishments are unjust, except 
by comparison only. If the attention of the observer 
is directed to any one alone, the inevitable evils attend- 
ing it will so press upon his attention, as to drive him to 
unfavourable conclusions ; and, should imprisonment 
be adopted as the ordinary penalty for serious offences, 
it needs little foresight to anticipate, that in few years 
it will be assailed by objections to the full as heavy and 
unanswerable as those which are now urged against 
transportation. It is so already in the United States, 
where more attention has been paid to the subject than 
in any other country. 

To apply these remarks to the subject immediately 
before us^ it should be remembered that for along 
time after the establishment of our penal colonies public 
opinion ran high in their favour. There was general 
confidence in the then favourite theory, that tlie best 
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mode of punishing offenders was that which removed 
them from the scene of offence and temptation, cut them 
off by a great gulf of space from all their former con- 
nexions, and gave them the opportunity of redeeming 
past crimes by becoming useful members of society. 
Was this theory altogether without foundation ? Er- 
roneous as the treatment of convicts in many respects 
has been, have none of these expectations been realized ? 
Have not numbers of convicts found what at home 
they never could have found under the best devised 
system of punishment : space for exertion, reward for 
industry, and comparative oblivion of the past ? Is not 
a flourishing community, tainted though it be with the 
remnant of its original impurity, gradually rising into im- 
portance, of which their labour has been the primary in- 
strument ? Let us adopt, if we will, the language of a 
candid observer, biassed by none of these theories, either 
for or against the system. *' On the whole, as a plan of 
•* punishment, it has failed : as a real system of reform 
** it has failed, as perhaps would every other plan : but 
** as a means of making men outwardly honest ; of 
" converting vagabonds, most useless in one country, 
" into active citizens of another, and thus giving birth 
" to a new and splendid country, a grand centre of 
<* civilization, it has succeeded to a degree perhaps 
*' unparalleled in history."* 

Is there, then, no plan by which transportation might 
be rendered more effective as a punishment, and at the 
same time prospective advantages secured to the con- 
vict, conditionally on good behaviour; that social **jus 
postliminii," without the hope of which life spent under 
punishment is hardly endurable, and reform, let the 
lovers^ of gaols and penitentiaries say what they will, 
almost impossible ? 

J * Darwin : Voyage of the Adventure and Beagle. 
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It was with this view, as we have seen, that the 
scheme originally suggested under Lord Stanley's ad- 
ministration has been put of late years into execution : 
namely, the abolition of assignment in the first in- 
stance ; the employment of convicts in public works, or 
in distant and strictly penal settlements, such as Norfolk 
Island, for a part of their time. 

Some of the witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee, especially Sir R. Boucher and Dr. Lang, have 
added another suggestion. They propose that convicts 
should be employed in the first instance as pioneers in 
the formation of new colonies. That a gang, for ex- 
ample, should be immediately despatched as soon as an 
eligible site has been discovered, to cut down wood, to 
make roads and harbours, to prepare the soil for the 
reception of free emigrants, who would thus enjoy the 
great benefit of possessing at once those mechanical 
advantages which are usually attained by new settle- 
ments only after a considerable period of shifts and 
privations. The convicts, according to Dr. Lang's 
plan, are to be sedulously kept from mingling with the 
free settlers so long as they are thus employed. But 
as soon as the gang is broken up, its purpose being 
fulfilled, the ban may perhaps be withdrawn, and the 
better conditioned convicts allowed to begin their 
course of service as assigned labourers. 

The chief objections that have been urged to these 
plans, besides those which apply generally to the whole 
system of transportation, are twofold. The first is that 
of expense. It is contended that, considering the 
quantity of military and police superintendence required, 
employment on public works is among the most costly 
modes of maintaining convicts. 

This is a subject on which it is extremely difficult to 
spenk with precision. But it is to be observed, that 
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the witnesses upon the committee, who were examined 
on this subject, made their comparison, in general, be- 
tween the systems of employment on public works and 
assignment. That the former is very far more expen- 
sive than the latter, admits of course of no doubt. But 
the datum from which we set out is, that assignment, 
at least in the first instance, is to be abolished : that 
although cheaper to the mother country, and possibly 
more beneficial to the colony in an economical point of 
view, than any other mode of disposing of convict 
labour, the moral objections to it far outweigh these 
advantages. The real comparison to be made, is be- 
tween the expense of maintaining a convict on public 
works in the colonies, and in a penitentiary at home. 
Now it was stated by Lord John Russell in a late 
debate (October 5. 1839,) that the net expense of 
maintaining a prisoner in Millbank Penitentiary was 
24/. 6s. 6d. ; in the hulks, Jl* 14*. 2rf. ; the gross ex. 
pense in Coldbath Fields prison, 13/. 15^. 2d. ; while in 
Bermuda, the value of the labour performed by every con- 
vict on public works was so great as to leave an estimated 
annual profit of 13/. 3*. 6rf. On the other hand. Sir 
George Arthur appears to estimate the annual expense of 
a convict in employment of government, meaning appa- 
rently the net expense, in the Australian colonies, at 
14/, per head, that of an assigned convict at only 4/. 
And undoubtedly the substitution of government em- 
ployment for assignment would at the same time greatly 
increase the military and police expenditure of the 
colony. What may be the balance between the two 
systems, I mean those of imprisonment and colonial 
public employment, on the profit and loss account of 
each, it is not in my power to estimate. But this must 
always be remembered, that the labour of the convict 
in a colony paves the way for the introduction of 
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capital into the most productive of all fields, that of 
new colonies : that it raises up a nation of producers, 
supplying the wants of the mother country, and re- 
ceiving her commodities in exchange : while that of 
prisoners in penitentiaries is almost inevitably a loss to 
society, both present and ultimate. 

The other objection to the continuance of this species 
of punishment rests on moral grounds. It is thought 
by many that the spectacle of gangs of convicts, em- 
ployed in penal labour, has a peculiar tendency to 
brutalise and degrade the minds of the population ac- 
customed to behold it. And, on the other hand, the 
terrible statements, recently made public, of the vice 
and barbarism which are said to prevail among the gangs 
of convicts in our remote penal settlements, have pro- 
duced a feeling of repugnance in the minds of many 
which it is difficult to combat. 

Nevertheless, it is peculiarly necessary to remember, 
in this instance, the truth of what has already been said, 
that a choice of punishments is a choice of evils. It is 
impossible to deny that the spectacle of felons working 
in gangs has the effect of familiarizing eye-witnesses with 
the sight of crime and punishment, and, to a certain 
extent, producing indifference to it. But let this be 
fairly weighed against the objections which can be urged 
against other modes of secondary punishment ; and let 
it be remembered that many nations, not among the 
last in civilization and morality, well acquainted with 
penal theories, have been able to find no satisfactory 
substitute for this : that although nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear the practice denounced in general 
terms, no one, that I am aware of, has ever distinctly 
pointed out the connexion between cause and effect, any 
peculiar pi*evalence of vicious habits in those parts of 
France and Switzerland, for example, where this species 
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of exhibition is, or lately was, matter of every day : 
and let it be also recollected, that the effects of such 
exposure must be very different in the middle of the 
crowded and idle population of European countries, 
and among the scattered and busy settlers of a new 
colony. As to the moral condition of convicts them- 
selves under such a system of punishment, the real 
question is, not whether it is hideous and fearful, 
whether it forms a subject of contemplation from 
which every well constituted mind must shrink with 
horror, but whether it is substantially worse, upon the 
whole, than that of bodies of similar criminals under- 
going any other course of secondary punishment. I do 
not dispute the evidence of the witnesses who have 
visited Norfolk Island ; though I am, perhaps, justified 
in attributing to it something of the colouring which is 
inevitably communicated to such pictures by the feelings 
of men viewing, for the first time, with their own eyes, 
such receptacles of misery and vice : and although I 
think it will be found, that the vivid expressions in which 
they depict the general features of the case are not 
always fully borne out by the minute details of what 
fell under their own observation. But I would ask the 
calm inquirer, before he pronounces judgment against 
the system, to compare that evidence with what has 
been collected respecting the state of things in some of 
the boasted penitentiaries of other countries ; even in 
those conducted according to the most approved and 
best considered theories of prison discipline. 

To those who sincerely indulge in expectations of the 
moral reform of prisoners in gaols and penitentiaries, I 
am well aware that these observations will appear ex- 
tremely defective, as passing over with little regard 
what, in their view, is one of the greatest ends of penal 
law. They naturally regard the system of transport- 
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ation as wanting in the chief essential of discipline, and 
consider its continuance as an obstacle to the develope- 
ment of their theories. But to those whose views, I 
will not say of human nature, but rather of the power 
of human institutions, is of a less sanguine character — 
who have been led to consider the prospect of reform- 
ation by punishment, in the great majority of cases, 
as altogether hopeless and delusive : it must appear 
doubtful whether it be not more advisable to improve 
the system than to destroy it ; whether there was not 
something of truth and reason in a scheme where the 
hope of reformation rested, not on the effects of the 
punishment itself, but on the prospect held out beyond 
it : in the only plan yet devised by human ingenuity 
which could secure one object on which enlightened penal 
reformers have laid great stress : namely, the rehabili- 
tation of the offender — the offering him what, in his own 
country, he never can attain, his fair chance of prosperity 
and success, after the payment of his penalty to society. 
For my own part, I confess, I shall never be disposed 
to pay much attention to any proposed scheme of 
secondary punishment, unless the projector is able to 
answer one very obvious question : what is to become of 
the convict after he has undergone it ? Imprisonment, 
with the notions which now prevail in society, is of all 
punishments the most intolerably defective in this essen- 
tial particular. Nine out of ten who undergo it, for 
any but the very slightest offences, if not destroyed 
body and soul, are ruined for life as citizens, and con- 
demned to an existence not only useless but pernicious 
to society, from the first day on which they enter the 
walls of their house of confinement. Speaking generally, 
no one who has suflFered this punishment can recover 
character, except through the purifying process of labour, 
and the respect paid to usefulness and industry: the 
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discharged convict at home seeks in vain for opportu- 
nities of honest exertion, and is driven back to crime, 
both by habit and necessity : in the colonies, if he have 
but the will to restore himself, he cannot fail of success. 
Surely this consideration alone, if no other were involved 
in thc^ question, ought to induce the nation to pause 
before she revises this part of her institutions, and con- 
demns some thousands more of her criminals annually 
to undergo the ineffaceable brand of her hulks and 
penitentiaries.* 

♦ Want of space has obliged me to leare unnoticed the project 
which has been recently suggested, of giving a free passage to con- 
victs who have undergone their sentence of imprisonment at home^ 
But it must be observed — 1. that unless we assume that the con- 
victs come out of prison better than they went in, it is a renewal 
in another form of the alleged evils of transportation, namely, in- 
troducing a crime-tainted population into the colony; 2. that it 
entails on the country the double expense of maintaining them uk 
gaol at home and sending them abroad* 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE XII. 

No. I. 

I SUBJOIN the following questions and answers from the 
examination of Mr. Wakefield before the committee on the 
affairs of South Australia (1841), which convey the opinions 
of a large class of observers as to the nature and extent of 
the loss sustained by the abolition of convict assignment : — 

3025. Do you consider the state of New South Wales to 
be in a state of distress compared with that of the other 
Australian colonies? — I think a very dangerous state of 
things is coming on in New South Wales. There is the 
Australian Agricultural Company, which received a large 
grant of land from the crown many years ago, and it has been 
a successful company. It has imported into this country a 
large quantity of wool [annually, enough to pay a very hand- 
some dividend ; but it has had in its regular employment as 
many as 500 convicts. Last year I understand it lost more 
than 100 of them, and that it expects to lose them all as their 
terms of service expire. Then that company, with a capital 
of 200,000/. or 300,000/. employed in sheep farming, must, 
unless there be a supply of labour afforded, be inevitably 
broken up ; its production must entirely cease ; and, I thinks 
the greater part of the flock owners of New South Wales are 
exposed to that danger at present. 

3026. Do you know what the actual supply of labour has 
been to New South Wales within the last four or five years ? — 
I do not know what it has been, but I know that it has been 
considerable. But it has been quite inadequate to be a sub- 
stitute for the convict labour, because the convict labour is 
much more valuable than merely in proportion to the number 
of convicts, because the master can hold it. The master does 
not care what the price of land is, or what the circumstances 
of temptation to the labouring classes are to cease working 
for hire, because the convict is a sort of slave ; and I doubt 
whether, if free emigration to the amount of all the convicts 
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in New South Wales were instantly supplied, it would be 
equal at all in labour power to the number of convicts, because 
a very large number of those sent out will become, with the 
present price of land in New South Wales, small landowners 
immediately. 

3027. You think that even if the whole land fund were 
appropriated to emigration, it would not supply the loss of the 
convict labour ? — I have great doubts about it, in consequence 
of the great appropriation of land in New South Wales at a 
very low rate, and the consequent facility with which land can 
be acquired by labouring men. 

3028. Do your remarks as to convict labour apply only to 
the system of assignment, or do you intend them to apply also 
to what is called the ticket of leave system ? — There is some 
diiference, but they are both abolished together. I think the 
only sort of punishment, according to the present system, as 
I understand it, is confinement, and emplo}nnent in the public 
works by the government. 

3029. Is the supply of wool for our manufactures from 
New South Wales likely to be affected by the diminished 
quantity of labour in the colonies ? — I think it will be felt 
soon, unless some large supply of labour can be taken to New 
South Wales. 



No. II. 

CONVICTS. 

Return of the Number of Convicts in New South Wales, on 

the 31st December, 1885. 

Penal Settlements — 

Norfolk Island - - - . 1,062 

Moreton Bay - - . . 354 

Port Macquarrie ----- 53J 

Hulks ----.- 208 

On the roads, surveying department - - 1,080 

On the roads, in irons - - - . 1,022 

Goat Island - - ^ . . 223 
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Second class convicts, Illawarra - - - 117 

Mineral surveyor's department - - - 112 

Medical department « - - - 123 

Commissariat department - - - - 58 

Hyde Park barrack - - - - 658 

Sydney gaol - - - - - 91 

Female factory, Paramatta _ - _ 646 

Holding tickets of leave - - - - 3,650 

In private service - . . - 19,247 



29,182 



(Tables of Revenue, &c. Suppl. Coloniei, 1835.) 
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LECTURE XIII. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING LABOUR IN COLONIES WITHOUT 

SLAVES OR CONVICTS. INDENTED LABOURERS. — PRINCIPLES 

OF THE WRITERS ON SYSTEMATIC COLONIZATION, OR MR. 
WAKEFIELD AND HIS FOLLOWERS, RESPECTING THE PRO- 
CURING OF LABOUR BY THE REGULATED DISPOSAL OF 
LAND. 

The various methods which have been formerly de- 
vised for furnishing colonies raising exportable produce 
with that supply of dependent labourers which they so 
greatly need, without introducing a servile or quasi- 
servile population, need not long arrest our attention. 
They have been evidently inadequate to their purpose ; 
and their history is of no great importance, except as 
showing indirectly how much the want has been felt, by 
the nature of the shifts resorted to for relieving it. 

In the infancy of our West India colonies, and of 
our tobacco and rice-growing settlements in North 
America, it was common for the colonists to procure 
indented labourers from England. These were invited 
by the promise of high wages ; and as the captains of 
vessels obtained considerable emolument by this valu- 
able part of their cargo, they were induced to use, in 
addition, the most disgraceful methods of raising the 
required contingent. Not only crimping, but actual 
kidnapping, seems to have been of common occurrence ; 
and persons brought over, in extreme poverty, by the 
ship-owners, frequently had to pay for their passage by 
submitting to a species of slavery, and being disposed 
of by the skipper to the best advantage in the colonial 
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market. But as may naturally be supposed with respect 
to recruits procured in this manner, the difficulty was 
extreme of holding such indented labourers to their 
bonds. Unprincipled settlers were constantly on the 
watch to seduce away the apprentices of their neigh- 
bours; and those who had actually gone to a great 
expense in providing themselves with this species of 
wealth, had not unfrequently the mortification of see- 
ing it vanish altogether from their grasp, and go to 
enrich some other proprietor, whom the acquisition of 
it had cost nothing. And, in North America, the 
vicinity of the uncleared parts, and the ease with which 
good land might be procured for nothing, were power- 
ful seductions to the enterprising labourer, who, if he 
thought at all about the matter, would probably con- 
sider himself amply justified in breaking his engage- 
ments by the delusive and fraudulent nature of the 
system under which they had been contracted. 

The extreme inadequacy of this mode of supply na- 
turally led to the introduction of slavery, both in the 
islands and on the continent. It continued, however, 
to be practised on a limited scale, up to the period 
of the American revolution. Something similar to it 
has been proposed in our own time, by advocates of 
systematic emigration, with this diflFerence, that, accord- 
ing to their views, the labourer should not be bound 
to perform service for any specified individual, but 
should be left free to choose the market for his own 
labour, subject to working out the price of his passage, 
and repaying by instalments the government at home, 
which has furnished in the first instance the funds for 
his emigration. 

Two plans are set forth for the accomplishment of 
this object (by Mr. Poulett Scrope, I believe,) in a 
paper in the Quarterly Review, vol. xiii. The first is 
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that of securing the re-payment by a direct tax on the 
wages of the labourer in the colony. 

" An oflBice might be appointed in the colony/' he 
says, " at which every labourer, as soon as he arrived, 
" should be registered : the cost of his passage, with 
" that of insurance on his life long enough to repay 
" the sum, debited to him : and he might then be 
" allowed to work when, where, and how he chose, on 
" the sole condition of paying a sum weekly or 
" monthly to government, towards the redemption of 
" the debt incurred by his importation." 

The author, however, seems to be himself aware of 
the extreme unlikelihood, to say the least of it, of the 
success of a scheme like this. The diflBiculty of attach- 
ing wages for payment of a debt, even at home, and 
where the labourer is under strict legal superintendence, 
is well known to all who are practically conversant with 
the condition of the labouring classes. In a colony, 
where the inhabitants are scattered over a wide extent 
of territory, it would be enormously increased ; and 
without saying that such a method would be impracti- 
cable, it is certain that the machinery of it must be ex- 
pensive, and the execution odious. "The plan of 
** taking labourers out with an agreement to repay their 
" passage-money out of the proceeds of their labour," 
says Mr. Wakefield, " has been tried in a vast number 
" of instances, but has always failed. Great pains were 
" taken to carry that plan into execution in New South 
" Wales : a great deal of capital was invested ; and it 
" seems at first so easy and natural a thing to do, that 
" one is loth to believe it will not answer : but it did 
" not answer.'* The only exception with which he was 
acquainted was that of some German emigrants during 
the last American war, who were conveyed to the 
United States by those contractors who were styled 
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" redemptioners," and kept in a kind of slavery through 
their ignorance of the language.* 

Mr, Scrope, therefore, proceeds to propose as a sub- 
stitute " a general tax on the employment of labour 
" in the colony, to be paid by the employers. A tax 
" of this kind would readily be paid by capitalists, if 
*' they knew that its produce was fairly and economi- 
" cally expended in the introduction of fresh labour: 
" since the cost of cultivation would be by no means 
** increased — the reduction in the price of labour more 
" than compensating the tax. It would soon be seen, 
" that the tax will be paid in appearance only by em- 
** ployers, who will be instantly repaid by their labourers 
** in the shape of a diminution of wages — for this 
" reason. In all new countries, where fertile land is 
** to be had upon easy terms, labour always obtains the 
" maximum of payment ; that is, it keeps up to the 
•* highest point at which, under the circumstances of soil, 

climate, competition, markets, &c., it is profitable to 
* supply it. A tax on the employment of labour would 

turn this point, by rendering labour unprofitable, 
*' except at a rate diminished by exactly the amount of 
" the tax : wages will therefore fall to this extent, and 
" the tax will really be paid by the labourer himself ; 
" and this is as it should be." The writer goes on to 
explain why : it is, he says, no more than just and 
equitable that the labourer, to whom government has 
afforded the means of obtaining ample remuneration for 
his toil, and enjoying the comforts of life to a degree 
which he could never have hoped for at home, should 
submit to a slight deduction from his gains until the 
cost of his conveyance be repaid. And he proposes a 
tax, to be imposed in some indirect way on the capital 

* Report of Committee on South Australia, 184J, p. 254. 
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of the colonists, amounting to 6d. a day, for a limited 
time, on each labourer imported. 

We shall return to this passage hereafter, in order to 
examine the doctrine contained in it respecting the 
incidence of such a tax as is here mentioned. But a 
preliminary objection to the plan will perhaps already 
have struck the minds of such of my hearers as may 
remember what was said in a former lecture respecting 
the causes of the deficiency of labour in new colonies. 
It contains no provision whatever for retaining the 
labourer in the service of the capitalist, who will be 
charged, in the first instance at least, with the expense 
of his emigration. The writer supposes throughout 
that land is to be left of easy acquisition to every one, 
as it has been until lately in most of our colonies. But 
if this be so, then, wherever land is plentiful, it would be 
utterly impossible to prevent the better and more enter- 
prising class of mechanics and agriculturists from leaving 
service and becoming settlers on their own account, long 
before the benefit of their labour had been substantially 
felt. Supposing it were desirable, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances (such as have lately arisen in our old slave 
colonies), to import fresh labourers into ancient settle- 
ments, where the land is already occupied, and men 
must work for wages or staiTC, some modification of Mr. 
Scrope's proposal might possibly be found beneficial : 
in other instances, it would be merely pouring water 
into a sieve, as all experience demonstrates. 

It was chiefly from a conviction of this difficulty that 
the suggestion was first made, and pressed on govern- 
ment by the original members of what was termed the 
Colonization Society, ten years ago, of fixing a com- 
paratively high price on government lands, in order at 
once to furnish a fund that might be exclusively appro- 
priated to the purpose of emigration, and to prevent 
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the poorer emigrants from acquiring a dominion in the 
soil on too easy terms, and becoming occupants in lieu 
of labourers. The first fruit of their project was, as you 
are aware, the foundation of the colony of South 
Australia : since that time, the same principle has been 
applied with more or less strictness in all our Australian 
colonies. 

In order to a clear comprehension of the South Aus* 
tralian, or Mr. Wakefield's, ** principle," on which I 
touched, and only touched, in a former lecture, it is 
necessary that we should establish in our minds a few 
clear and definite notions respecting the objects of 
colonization ; the mode in which it may be rendered 
most useful to the settler, and to the mother-country : 
for nothing, I will venture to say, can be more indis- 
tinct than the ideas which a first and superficial review 
of the subject almost necessarily presents to the mind- 
Passing by all political considerations, as irrelevant 
to our present inquiry, the economical objects of colo- 
nization are two only : — 

First, To furnish a means of bettering their condi- 
tion to the unemployed, or ill-employed, portion of the 
people of the mother-country. 

Secondly, To create a new market for the trade of the 
mother-country. 

That these two objects are very nearly connected in 
practice needs no demonstration. Every emigrant, 
whose energies, unproductive at home, are transferred 
to the new soil of a colony, becomes a raiser of valuable 
commodities for the benefit of the mother country ; 
commodities which the mother-country will purchase, if 
she is herself the producer of any articles of value in 
the market of the world, either directly or indirectly with 
those articles. In the* case of our own country, with 
which we are more immediately concerned, every emi- 
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grant becomes rapidly a raiser of raw produce for the 
advantage of our consumers, and a consumer of our 
manufactures. 

Still, although these objects are thus nearly connected, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that they are co-ex- 
tensive in every case, and that the one result always ac- 
companies the other in the same ratio of progress. Some 
colonies are fitter for the purposes of emigration, others 
for the purposes of trade. In some, commodities of great 
value are raised with a comparatively small expenditure of 
labour. In others^ the quantity of net exchangeable pro- 
duce which can be raised is comparatively insignificant : 
but abundant room is afforded for the settlement of great 
numbers of emigrants, and for their comfortable mainte- 
nance. For the last twenty years (taking a rough aver- 
age), the population and export trade of New Bruns- 
wick have increased in pretty nearly the same ratio, 
that is, each has doubled.* In the same space of time, 
the population of New South Wales has a little' more 
than trebled ; her exports have increased about fifteen 
fold. Therefore the progress of foreign trade» as 
compared with that of population, has been in New 
South Wales about five times as rapid as in New Bruns- 
wick ; and others of the North American colonies 
would exhibit a still slower rate of progress. The emi- 
grant, therefore, to New South Wales becomes much 
more rapidly a producer of value than the emigrant to 
British Ameiica. But New South Wales, both from its 
distance and from other circumstances, is by no means so 
well adapted to receive a large amount of emigration 
as British America. Colonization, directed to the lat- 
ter country, more readily promotes the first object; 
colonization directed to the former is more serviceable 
for commercial purposes. 

* See the tables at the conclusion of Lecture IV. 
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The more rapid increase of production in New South 
Wales has been partly owing to the use of convict labour, 
but much more to the natural advantages which the 
country possesses for the production of the great staple, 
wool ; a staple from its very nature requiring, relatively 
to other commodities, much capital and little labour. 
And this brings us back to the distinction which I en- 
deavoured to establish in my ninth lecture, between 
colonies possessing peculiar facilities for the production 
of exportable commodities and colonies not possessing 
them. This is a distinction which it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to bear in mind throughout the discussion on 
which we are now entering. We must not take it for 
granted, as has been hitherto generally done, that the 
same principles of colonization apply to both, but follow 
those principles into their results, as affecting each 
class respectively. 

We have, then, now to consider in what mode the 
government can best employ the waste lands at its dis- 
posal in new colonies, for the furtherance of this double 
object : first, to provide a home for emigrants ; se- 
condly, and 1 must add, at the hazard of all miscon- 
struction, as the far more important purpose of the two, 
to render it most attractive to those classes of settlers 
who will most rapidly increase the wealth of the commu- 
nity, and by so doing further the prosperity of all. The 
only exception (if such it can be called) is to be found 
in the reservations which it may be necessary to make 
for certain ulterior public purposes — suchj for instance, 
as education and religion —if it should appear, on in- 
vestigation, that this is the most eligible mode in which 
they can be provided for : a subject which will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

Yet, obvious as^ this principle appears to be, it is 
habitually disregarded by those who speak of the un- 
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occupied lands of our colonics as if they were so many 
wide commons, into which our surplus population, 
chiefly consisting of needy persons without capital, is 
to be turned in great multitudes, to find subsistence as 
it can. For supposing the first difficulties of location 
overcome, it is impossible that small settlei*s, unaided 
by the accumulated wealth which we term capital, can 
turn those lands to the best account in raising the ex- 
portable commodities through the production of which 
colonies become rich. In order, therefore, to promote 
wealth and commerce, and with them employment for 
the poorer classes, it is desirable so to regulate the dis- 
posal of land as to secure the introduction of capital 
and labour in the most convenient proportions. Now 
those proportions, as has been so frequently remarked, 
must depend upon the character of the colony ; whether 
it is one producing in abundance staple articles of 
export or the reverse. In the former case, the intro- 
duction of abundant capital will be relatively more ne- 
cessary than in the latter. 

But, in every instance, the requisites which the 
settler needs, in order to render his capital productive, 
are three — land, labour, and what I may term Prepar- 
ation ; that is, accurate surveying, convenient commu- 
nication with the neighbouring markets by roads and 
navigable waters, watching and defence, and similar 
preliminaries to a profitable occupation. To obtain any 
of these requisites cheaply or gratuitously is to save so 
much capital and insure so much additional profit. If the 
bond fide settler gets his land for nothing (as under the 
old free-grant system), he has so much more to spend 
in labour and in contributing to matters of public con- 
venience. If he has an ample supply of labour offered 
him at a cheap rate (as formerly in New South Wales 
under the plan of convict assignment), he will have 
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more to lay out on land. If the state chooses to take 
on itself the expense of road-making and surveying, his 
funds, freed from those burdens, will be more available 
for the purchase both of land and labour. The econo- 
mical effect of either of these methods of disposing of 
any fund which the state possesses for the purpose, 
supposing each to be equally convenient to the settler, 
must be the same. Now such a fund the state pos- 
sesses in its wild lands, or the money for which they 
may sell. And, therefore, divesting the subject of some 
little mystery, in which it has, perhaps, been enveloped 
in recent controversies, the question seems to be simply 
this : In which of these modes is it most convenient for 
the settler that the fund should be applied ? 

First, Let us suppose a vast and virgin dominion, 
such as British America may once have been, added at 
once to our colonial empire. Let us suppose it under 
the same physical circumstances with that region ; a 
country of very various degrees of fertility and natural 
advantages, possessing neither a climate nor soil pecu- 
liarly adapted to the produce of any commodities of 
great value, and requiring much capital to raise them, 
but able to supply in abundance the necessaries and 
many of the comforts of life. 

If the state were to commence its system of coloni- 
zation by offering the lands gratuitously to emigrants, 
and if any mode could be devised of securing that 
these grants should be made to persons really intending 
to occupy them, we may perhaps conjecture that the 
following would be the economical results of the ex- 
periment. 

Few capitalists would probably avail themselves of 
the offer ; or, if they did, the experiment would end 
in disappointment. I have supposed, in the first place, 
that the district afforded no peculiar facilities for the 
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rapid increase of capital by the production of aii;icles of 
great value. Still, there, as every where else, the pos- 
session of capital would insure great advantages to the 
cultivator, if he could only command a sufficient supply 
of labour. But this would be absolutely impossible* 
If the rich emigrants could contrive to carry with them, 
or cause to emigrate to their settlements, any conceiv- 
able number of labourers, they would find it imprac- 
ticable to retain them in their service. As in the case 
of the settlement of Swan River, and in every other 
instance of the same description, they would rapidly 
spread themselves over the soil, and desert the service 
of the capitalists, for the condition of independent oc- 
cupiers. 

Secondly, Such a state of things, however promising 
the prospects which it might appear to hold out, would 
prove in reality most unpropitious to the fortunes of the 
great body of poor emigrants. These would land desti- 
tute of capital, and equally destitute of experience in the 
new mode of life on which they are about to embark. To 
suppose that they would voluntarily associate themselves 
with the capitalists, and content themselves with the state 
of dependent labourers until they had saved enough to 
start for themselves, would be to make a supposition which 
history and reason alike confute. And as capital, from 
the uncertainty of labour, would flow slowly into such a 
colony, this resource would soon cease to be oflFered them. 
The land of promise would turn out to them a mere land 
of disappointment and distress, perhaps of destruction. 
Instead of stimulating the emigration of this class of peo- 
ple, it would soon become abundantly necessary to dis- 
courage it, and allow the influx to follow the tardy 
growth of capital and increase of employment. 

But, thirdly, The middle class of emigrants, those who 
go out intending to labour with their own hands as small 
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farmers, but who leave their native country with a com- 
petent stock of wealth, su£Scient to carry them through 
the two or three years of privation which must necessarily 
precede their successful settlement in such a country as I 
have been describing : these, I apprehend, notwithstand- 
ing all the representations of a school of economists 
already frequently cited, would have every prospect of 
thriving in such a country and under such conditions 
as I have described. And if so, there is no doubt that 
that these alone would suffice to raise it eventually to a 
high pitch of wealth and prosperity. This is a class 
of colonists which must of necessity be altogether de- 
terred from settling in a colony where there is a high 
price fixed on land. The little capital at their com- 
mand is barely enough, for the most part, to carry 
them through the preliminary expenses of clearing their 
ground, and through the long and difficult period of 
abstinence which must precede the reaping of a single 
crop. The time during which a small settler must ne- 
cessarily subsist on his former resources appears to be 
at least a year and a half in Canada ; and it is con- 
sidered that three, four, or five years must elapse before 
a creditor, who has advanced him money for these pur- 
poses, can expect his first instalment.* To suppose that 
such persons can affi3rd any additional drain on their 
slender finances, without immediate return for it, is out of 
the question. A system of free grant, or something ap- 
proaching to it, seems the only one under which a popu- 
lation of small yeomen can plant itself successfully over 
an extensive surface. But, as we have seen, they must 
renounce the advantages of an abundant supply of labour, 
and with it the prospect of great profits and a rapid ac- 
cumulation of capital. A country thus colonized would 

* See the opinions of a great many observers^ collected and com- 
pared, in Mr. Murray's British A^merica, vol. iii. ch. 3. p. 124<, &c. 
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be a land, as Lord Sydenham says of Canada itself, 
affording ** no lottery, with a few exorbitant prizes and 
•* a large number of blanks, but a secure and certain 
<< investment, in which a prudent and reasonable man 
" may safely embark,"* 

If, however, the country thus added to our dominion 
was one possessing peculiar facilities for producing ex- 
portable articles of value, by the expenditure of capital ; 
if it was a land fertile in sugar, coflFee, or cotton, like 
the West Indies, or the southern states of the American 
Union ; or rich in mines ; or eminently adapted for the 
multiplication of flocks and the production of fine wool, 
as Australia has been discovered to be ; then it is obvi- 
ous that the disposition of the land by free grant would 
prove most inauspicious for the development of such 
natural resources. The impossibility of procuring a 
suflBicient supply of labour, where all labourers might 
immediately become independent landowners, would 
render the accumulation of capital extremely slow, and 
profits very precarious. 

2. This, then, is the first disadvantage attaching to 
the system of disposal of land by free grant. The second 
is, the difficulty which has been found in obliging the 
owners to cultivate the soil. It is evident in how pre- 
judicial a manner their neglect to do so influences the 
fortunes of a colony. The consequence is, the interpo- 
sition of neglected and unprofitable tracts between the 
settled portion of the district ; aggravating to a high, 
degree the necessary evils of a dispersed population ; 
rendering the scanty means of communication which 
settlers possess with each other, and with the markets 
and navigable rivers, still scantier ; and imposing great 
additional expenses on the infant community in main- 
taining such roads as cannot be dispensed with. In a 

* Correspondence relative to Emigration, 1841, p. 71- 
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future lecture, we shall consider historically the results 
of the systems of free grant, and of sale at low prices, in 
those colonies in which they have been generally adopted ; 
and on that occasion we shall be able more conveniently 
to examine how far the evils here alluded to are necessary 
results of the former system, and how far they might 
have been avoided by proper measures, without the 
imposition of high prices. At present I will merely 
allude to them, as among the most prominent of those 
mischiefs which the framers of the South Australian 
scheme had it in their view to correct. 

3. Another supposed or real mischief, attributed to 
the system which rendered Jand easy of acquisition, was 
the facility with which old land could be abandoned for 
new, and the consequent dispersion of the population of 
colonies. In my ninth lecture I gave some reasons for 
doubting whether this tendency, regarded in a general 
point of view, can be regarded as injurious at all ; or, at 
all events, to the extent and in the manner in which the 
school of writers on systematic colonization have repre- 
sented. I will not repeat what was there observed, but 
proceed to lay before you the fundamental principles of 
their speculations. 

The so called South Australian system is developed, 
with all the arguments which zeal and ingenuity can 
suggest in its behalf, in a remarkable pamphlet published 
by the Colonization Society in 1830: in Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefield's " Letter from Sydney,'* 1829 : in his 
greater work, entitled " England and America : *' by the 
same very able individual, in his examination before the 
Committee on Waste Land, 1836 ; and by Colonel 
Torrens in many writings, especially in a work already 
often quoted by me on the Colonization of South 
Australia. You will find it criticized and impugned in 
many publications, with various success j but I would 
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refer you especially to Mr. M^Culloch's note to Adam 
Smith, on Colonies, and to an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1840. 

The principles of that system may be very briefly 
stated as follows : — 1. That the prosperity of new colonieg 
mainly depends upon the abundance of available labour 
at the command of capitalists, in proportion to the 
extent of territory occupied. 2. That this abundance 
is to be secured by introducing labourers from the 
mother-country, and other well peopled regions, and 
taking measures to keep them in the condition of 
labourers living by wages for some considerable time ; 
at least two or three years, according to the suggestion 
of Colonel Torrens. 3. That the revenue derived 
from the sale of new land is the fund out of which the 
cost of introducing them is best defrayed. 4. That the 
most convenient way of preventing them from rising 
too rapidly from the condition of labourers into that of 
independent landowners is to sell the land at a suffi- 
ciently high price. 5. That the entire proceeds of the 
land sales ought to be devoted to the purpose of obtain- 
ing emigrants ; and that only by devoting the whole, 
and not any portion, will the exact equilibrium betwe^ 
land, labour, and capital be secured. 6. That the sale 
of land should be at an uniform price per acre for all 
qualities and all situations, and not by auction. 7. 
(Which is not necessarily connected with the others.) 
That this system will lead to concentrate the population, 
and check that inconvenient dispersion which is apt to 
take place in new colonies. 

It is obvious that these propositions may be regarded 
in two very diflFerent points of view ; either as a series 
of practical rules for the disposal of colonial lands and 
the fund arising from their sale, of which some may be 
more important than others, and all may admit of mo- 
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difications according to the several circumstances of 
different countries ; or as a connected system, of which 
each part necessarily depends upon all the rest, of which 
no link can be injured without rendering the whole 
chain a valueless encumbrance. This latter is the cha- 
racter under which the projectors have themselves uni- 
formly represented their theory. I confess that after 
the most minute attention I have been able to give the 
subject, I have failed (very probably from deficiencies 
of my own) in thoroughly comprehending the whole 
of their arguments on this subject. I shall therefore do 
the best I can for the purpose of my present lectures : 
examine, one by one, the propositions here stated ; 
examine the objections which have been started to 
them, as well as the reasonings which are adduced in 
their favour ; and see how far each is really and practi- 
cally involved in the others. I will then conclude this 
part of my subject with an examination, historical and 
statistical, of the results of the old English system of 
free grant, the American system of sale at low prices, 
and the modem system of sale at high prices ; including 
a sketch of the remarkable career of the model colony 
of South Australia. 

The first proposition is, — 

1st. That the prosperity of new colonies mainly de- 
pends upon the abundance of available labour at the 
command of capitalists, in proportion to the extent of 
territory occupied. 

I discussed this proposition in my ninth lecture at 
considerable length, and suggested the necessity of 
modifying it greatly, when we are considering the cir- 
cumstances of colonies not possessing peculiar facilities 
for raising exportable commodities of value. It is in 
my opinion not true in respect of these, that an abun- 
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(lance of available labour at the command of capitalists 
is at all necessary to their prosperity. 

Colonel Torrens, I cannot but think, has neglected^ 
in considering this subject, one very important feature 
of the case. I will state in his own language * (which 
is nearly the same with that used by the other supporters 
of the scheme) his view of the effect of the combination 
of labour with capital in ordinary agricultural industry. 

He supposes that in a new settlement in which land 
is given away to all who apply for it, four labourers 
locate themselves on four separate lots, of fifty acres 
each. He shows, what is undoubtedly true, that each 
of these four must undergo considerable expense of 
labour and time in constructing his own house, clearing 
his own ground, making his own road, disposing of his 
own produce. He then varies the supposition, and 
assumes that the land, instead of being given away, is 
sold at a proper price ; and that " our four labourers, 
" instead of dispersing themselves over the wild, and 
" occupying four farms of fifty acres each, as indepen- * 
" dent cultivators, work for wages with a capitalist, 
" who purchases a farm of 200 acres, and proceeds to 
" cultivate it with their aid. This farmer and his four 
** labourers, working in combination, may raise at least 
** four times the quantity of produce which could be 
" raised by four isolated labourers." 

Now, in this passage Colonel Torrens assumes that 
the connected farm of 200 acres is of equal fertility, 
acre for acre, with the separate lots of 50 acres ; and 
this is the assumption which, I cannot but think, vitiates 
to a certain extent his whole theory. 

In very few countries is land of the first fertility 
found in extensive patches. It is commonly dispersed 

* Colonization of South Australia, p. 35, &c. 
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here and there, in spots of comparatively small dimen- 
sions. This is pre-eminently the case in Australia, the 
country which the Colonel has in his immediate view. 
There the productive spots of arable land seem not 
only to bear an unusually low proportion to the barren^ 
but to lie in a remarkably scattered disposition, along 
the borders of water-courses, in narrow vallies separated 
by large tracts of table land, and often in irregular 
masses, affording a diversity of soil for which it is dif 
ficult to account on any philosophical theory. 

Now in old countries, lands of inferior quality have 
been long occupied, and a farm of 200 acres, although 
containing soil of very various excellence, might be all 
under cultivation together. In this case it is most true 
that it would return more net produce, cultivated by a 
farmer and a small number of labourers, than by two or 
three times as many small occupiers. 

But in a new country, under the system of free grant, 
the most fertile spots only are occupied. Each of the four 
labourers would choose his fifty acres in some productive 
locality. Suppose that the owner of the 200, if he wishes 
to secure the samea dvantage, finds it necessary to have 
his 200 scattered in different lots instead of in one 
compact block ; that 200 acres, for example, with 
only twenty of water frontage, are far less valuable 
than four lots of fifty acres with twenty a piece. He must 
then make his choice between the advantage of com- 
bined labour and the advantage of first-rate land ; for 
he cannot spread a small number of labourers over a 
large tract of country. If the most productive portions 
only are to be cultivated, the cultivation must neces- 
sarily be in small patches ; and there can be little doubt 
which alternative the emigrant would select. The best 
land will always be the first occupied, the land being 
disposed of, on the supposition, by free grant, or at an 
uniform low price. 
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Thus, in transferring to a colony suppositions which 
are perfectly true of an old country, the school of 
writers, whose views we are now considering, seem, as 
I have said, to omit one of the most essential features 
of the case. The great privilege of the colonist is, the 
use of first-rate machines of production only ; and so 
long as these only are employed, if the colony is only 
engaged in ordinary agricultural industry, it may, I 
think, be pretty safely predicted that, in whatever pro- 
portion the land may be divided between owners, it will 
be profitably occupied only by small cultivators. As 
soon as inferior soils begin to be taken into hand, then, 
and not till then, combined capital and labour will be 
employed with the gi*eatest advantage. 

Nor let us imagine, once more, that the rise of a 
community, in this natural manner, is necessarily slow, 
uncertain, or liable to serious interruption. The state 
of Ohio, in North America, is entirely a new country, 
or colony from the older states : its first settlement 
began scarcely fifly years ago.* It has, from the be- 
ginning, possessed no supply whatever of dependent 
labourers, slavery having been unknown. Its lands have 
been purchased from the government, lot by lot, at a 
price rarely exceeding 6s. an acre, and sold by specu- 
lators to emigrants from the Eastern states. These have 
been, with scarcely any exception, small yeomen. There 
have been no masses of capital, and scarcely any large 
farms. The land has been rescued from the wilder- 

* The "New England Ohio Company" was formed in 1786. 
The first settlement was founded in 1 788 : but its growth was im- 
peded, for several years, by Indian wars, and by the exaggerated 
notions which prevailed of the unhealthiness and other perils of 
the wilderness. In 1791, the entire population of the country be- 
tween Pennsylvania, the Mississippi, the Lakes, and the Ohio, was 
estimated at 15,000 only, exclusive of Indians (North American 
Review, October, 1841). It now contains about 3,000,000. Such 
results absolutely startle the imagination. 
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ness, bit by bit, beginning with the most fertile and 
advantageously situated, by occupiers, a few acres at a 
time. Its industry is almost entirely confined to ordi- 
nary agriculture ; it raises no exportable produce except 
com and cattle. Now the rise^ of this state, although 
under these circumstances, has been by far the most ex- 
traordinary in the annals of the world. I have said 
that fifty years ago it was an unbroken forest. In 1840, 
it contained 1,519,000 inhabitants, and was then the 
third state of the Union in population, although only 
the sixteenth in size. It was the first in productive- 
ness, in respect of wheat ; the third for other grain ; 
the third for sheep ; the second for horses ; and pro« 
portionably rich in other raw produce of the same 
character.* It would, of course, be unfair to make any 
comparison between the growth of an American state, 
surrounded by districts sending out an abundance of 
emigrants, and an English colony, at 3000 or 12,000 
miles from the mother-country. The argument which 
the marvellous creation of Ohio affords is only conclusive 
on the question, whether a country can rise rapidly 
into wealth, without any combination of capitalists and 
labourers, t 

The result, therefore, is, that such a combination is 
only necessary to prosperity where the colony has facili- 
ties for the production of exportable articles, which 
require the labour of many hands in co-operation, or a 
large outlay of capital. 

♦ I take these details from the Colonial Magazine for October, 
1841. 

t Mr. Wakefield, when pressed with the example of Ohio, at- 
tributes its prosperity to the indirect effects of slave labour, because 
New Oiieans, the chief place of export for the foreign commerce 
of Ohio, is in a slave state. (Report of Committee on Colonial 
Lands, 1836, p. 178.) An explanation with which it requires some 
faith in his theory to be satisfied. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

DISPOSAL OF LAND IN NEW COLONIES. EXAMINATION OF 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE WRITERS ON SYSTEMATIC COLO- 
NIZATION CONTINUED. 

The next position of the writers on systematic colo- 
nization which we have to consider, following the order 
proposed in my last lecture, is this ; That the requisite 
abundance of available labour is to be secured by intro- 
ducing labourers from the mother-country, or other 
well-peopled regions, and taking measures to keep them 
in the condition of labourers living by wages for some 
considerable time. 

This proposition need not detain us long. Wherever 
a supply of dependent labour is necessary, the only 
means by which it can be now procured is free emigra^ 
tion ; the only means by which it can be retained, pre- 
venting the labourers from passing immediately into the 
condition of landholders. It is true that the danger of 
their immediately aspiring to become owners of land 
must greatly vary according to the circumstances of parti- 
cular colonies. The temptation in North America, where 
the soil has high agricultural capabilities, and accumu- 
lated capital is comparatively rare, must be much stronger 
than in Australia, where the land is generally barren, 
and high wages are attainable in the service of large pro- 
prietors. Consequently, the American back-woodsman 
is a farmer ; the Australian ** overlander"* is a drover 
by profession. Still the danger every where exists, in a 
greater or less degree. And all other modes of obtaining 
labour, and all other modes of keeping the labourer in 

• See Captain Grey*s Journals, vol. ii. 
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dependence, inay be pronounced both unsuited to the 
genius of the present age, and demonstrably productive 
of more evil than good. 

But it may not be out of place to notice here an ob- 
jection which has been urged against this part of the 
scheme ; namely, that it is an undue interference with 
the rate of wages ; that by securing artificially an abun- 
dant supply of labour, the remuneration of labour will 
be artificially lowered. This is the view taken among 
others by Mr. M^CuUoch, the most determined assailant 
of the scheme of sale at high prices. ** It is a part of 
this new project," he says, ** on the excellence of 
which much stress is laid, that the sums got by the 
sale of lands in the colony are to be expended in 
" defraying the expense attending the conveyance thi- 
" ther of labourers. This is a species of bait held out 
** to tempt capitalists to buy land by making them be- 
** lieve that though land be artificially dear labour will 
** be artificially cheap, and that, on the whole, they will 
" be very well oflF. This, however, is merely attempting 
" to repair an injury done to the capitalists by inflicting 
" a more serious injury upon the labourers. In a colony 
<* where a large portion of the capital is swallowed up 
** in the purchase of land, the demand for labour must 
** be comparatively limited, and this limited market is 
** to be glutted by throwing upon it crowds of paupers, 
" transported gratis from England."* 

This is a view which appears plausible at first sight, 
and until we have examined the real state of circum- 
stances in new colonies. Labour, as Mr. Poulett Scrope 
truly expresses it, obtains the maximum of wages in 
new countries where land is easy of acquisition. The 
maximum of wages, be it remembered, is the highest 

* Note xxiii. to Adam Smith. . j 
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amount which can be obtained, leaving the necessary 
profit to the capitalist, llie competition of emigrants, 
and the difficulty thrown in the way of the purchasing 
of land by its dearncss, seem to have a tendency to keep 
the market more amply supplied, and lower the price of 
labour. If so, it is contended, that whether or not it 
offers advantageous terms to colonists, it must artificially 
depress the condition of the working classes. 

But the fact appears to be far otherwise. The resl 
pressure which is felt by capitalists in new countries 
raising exportable produce arises not so much from 
the high price of the labour that is to be had, as from 
the difficulty of procuring any. Without the assistance 
of slavery, or some of those substitutes for it which we 
have recently considered, it has been found scarcely 
possible to obtain it at all ; absolutely impossible to 
obtain it in such proportions as to render capital most 
productive by a proper division of employment. Ac- 
cordingly, as we have seen, the history of most colonies 
raising much exportable produce shows a considerable 
waste of wealth in their early stages, until this deficiency 
was in some way remedied ; it shows also great disin- 
clination on the part of the wealthier classes at home to 
embark any part of their fortune in so unpromising a 
venture as the cultivation of the soil in a region without 
a labouring class. But if the supply of labour be once 
secured, capital is immediately tempted to flow in by 
the abundance of the return from a new soil ; and the 
combined exertions of a sufficient number of labourers 
will, under that capital, be so far more efficient than it 
could be without them, that there is every reason to 
conclude that high profits and high wages may both be 
realised ; that, instead of suffering by each other's com- 
petition, the industrious emigrants may find that they 
mutually assist each other and the capitalist in drawing 
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from the earth the largest amount of produce, to the 
proportionate advantage of all. And, to conclude this 
part of my observations, in the language of Colonel 
Torrens, "while the increased production would en- 
" able the capitalist to pay high wages, his own interest 
" would compel him to do so : because the rapid accu- 
mulation of capital would cause a competition for 
labourers wherewith to employ it ; and because a suflB- 
" cient supply of combined labour could not be main- 
" tained, unless the augmented production which it 
" created should be so divided as, at one and the same 
" time, to increase both profits and wages." 

When we examine in detail the economical history of 
the colonies in which this scheme has been wholly or 
partially put into execution, we shall easily satisfy our- 
selves of the truth of these views ; and that the very 
last evil which there seems to be any reason for appre- 
hending is an unnatural depression of wages. 

3. Our next proposition was, that the revenue which 
may be derived from the sale of wild land is the fund 
out of which the cost of introducing emigrants is best 
defrayed. This is the suggestion which in reality 
forms the great discovery of Mr. Wakefield, and does 
the greatest credit to those who have supported and 
enforced his views. About the speculative parts of 
his scheme many doubts may be entertained ; respect- 
ing this, there can scarcely be two opinions. The 
mere change from the system of free grant to that 
of sale, as we shall see when we examine the histori- 
cal part of the question, was a great benefit under the 
circumstances of most of our colonies ; the appropri- 
ation of the fund thus raised, or a considerable part 
of it, to a definite, useful, and honest object, and one 
in which the interests of the colonies are so closely 
involved, is, at the least, a practical measure of the 

E 2 
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highest value, omitting the peculiar economical advan- 
tages which are supposed to attend it. 

But, 4thly, the advocates of the scheme further con- 
tend, that the most convenient uray of preventing these 
emigrants from rising too rapidly from the condition 
of labourers into that of independent landowners, is 
to sell the land at a sufficiently high price. What is 
meant by the phrase, a sufficiently high price ? The 
answer to this question will more distinctly lay before 
us the principles of the theory than any other part of 
our investigation. 

By a sufficiently high price cannot be meant a price 
which shall adequately represent the actual value of the 
land. In old countries, the price which land bears is 
regulated by the returns from it. The yearly income 
derivable from it is a thing easy to be estimated ; and 
the number of years* purchase is determined chiefly by 
the rate of interest. But the value of wild land in a 
colony is, properly speaking, nothing. It is, in its 
actual condition, useless and unproductive. The pur- 
chaser only hopes, that, by the application of capital 
and labour, it may be rendered otherwise. The price 
of all land, therefore, as Mr. Rowland Hill expresses 
it*, must at first be arbitrary, whether it is an uniform 
price or a varying price. That is, in other words, 
government may impose a tax on speculators in the 
purchase of wild land, in proportion to the expectations 
which they may entertain of rendering it valuable, 
which is the system of sale by auction ; or they may 
impose an uniform tax per acre on the acquisition of 
land, which is the system of sale at an uniform price. 
In either case, the imposition rather resembles, in many 
of its effects, a tax imposed upon the purchaser, than 

* Report of South Australian Committee, 1 841 . 2384. 
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the exaction of purchase money in the ordinary sense ; 
and I do not know whether some erroneous views might 
not have been avoided, if it had been called from the 
beginning by that name. 

What, then, is a sufficient price? A price which 
will answer two conditions : first, the preventing the 
premature purchase of land by individuals in the labour- 
ing class : secondly, the price which will enable the 
puchaser to command the necessary quantity of labour. 
Let us confine ourselves to the last consideration only. 
Let us suppose, that 100 acres, in South Australia, 
require, on the average, the labour of three men*; that 
these, with their families, amount, on the average, to 
twelve individuals ; and that the price of conveying 
emigrants to Australia is, what it is roughly estimated 
at by the land and emigration commissioners, about 
151. per head. Then the entire expense would be 180/. ; 
and the sufficient price, supposing that the whole of it 
were devoted to this purpose^ would be about 1/. 16^. 
per acre ; or if we follow the strict rule of allowing only 
young couples without children to be conveyed at the 
colony's expense, then half that sum, or 19*. per acre, 
would be sufficient. It would then only be necessary 
to ascertain, whether this price would be sufficient to 
attain the other object, viz. to prevent premature pur- 
chases by labourers ; and if it were found to answer 
in that respect also, we should have solved the problem 
proposed to us. 

And thus we are enabled to understand that which I 
have stated as the fifth fundamental proposition of the 
theory — that the entire proceeds of the land sales ought 
to be devoted to the purpose of obtaining emigrants ; 

* Col. Torrens's hypothetical estimate for 100 acres is two men, 
with their wives as indoor servants. — Colonization of South 
Australiay p. 5<t. 
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and that only by devoting the whole to this purpose, 
and not any portion, will the exact equilibrium between 
land, labour, and capital be secured. This follows 
almost as a corollary from the problem above stated. 

The result of Mr. Wakefield's reasoning on this sub- 
ject, when examined before the Committee on Waste 
I^nds, is thus stated, and appears to be fairly stated, 
in the Edinburgh Review : — " There is a certain 
** ratio between the supply of labour in the market and 
** the surface of land under cultivation — a ratio varying, 
** indeed, with the varying circumstances of the case, 
" but in each case discoverable — by which the greatest 
" quantity of produce will be raised. If you miss this 
" ratio either way, you fall into the evils, on the one 
" side, of an under-peopled country, in which the land 
'* is scratched and the population scattered : in the 
" other, of an over-peopled country, in which the com- 
petition of labourers reduces wages to a minimum, and 
the competition of capitalists reduces prices to a 
minimum ; and the land will not yield enough to feed 
" the people. To keep up always the proper ratio^ you 
" must keep the ratio constant between the emigration 
** of hireable labourers and the price of unsold land ; 
" and this must be done, by first fixing the just price, 
'* and then determining to apply the whole of that price 
" to emigration. You might, indeed, fix a higher 
** price, in the first instance, than would be necessary to 
" bring in the just supply of labour ; and, in that case, 
" you might use the surplus fund for other purposes, 
" without losing the desired portion between land and 
** labour ; but you would introduce an evil of another 
** kind : you would place an unnecessary restriction upon 
" the field of cultivation : with a lower price, the same 
" money would have been spent in buying more land, 
^* which land would have supported more labourers, 
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** which labourers would have raised more produce ; 
" and the money you want would be obtained at less 
** costs by taxing the produce raised, than by taking the 
** fund which goes to raise it."* 

But the reviewer proceeds to show that a vei^ 
obvious difficulty appears to suggest itself to this 
simple mode of arriving at the required result, — a 
** sufficient price." The assumption is, that a certain 
number of labourers are requisite for the cultivation of 
a certain portion of soil. Now nature admits of no 
such ascertained proportion of labourers to acres. It 
may be that four individuals, the number assumed in 
this instance, may suffice to render 1 00 acres of land in 
Australia productive. But six would make them more 
productive. Therefore whether or not the capitalist 
would employ six labourers instead of four, supposing 
him to be able to obtain as many, would depend entirely 
upon the rate of wages. When it is said that four 
labourers are necessary to render 100 acres productive, 
the expression must mean four labourers at a given rate 
of wages. If wages could be lowered, it would be far 
more advantageous to the capitalist to employ six. But 
wages would be lowered if the number of emigrants 
were increased. The greater the number of labourers 
who arrived, in proportion to the number of acres 
occupied, the lower the rate of wages would be. There- 
fore it might very possibly be desirable for the capitalist 
to give a still higher price for land, if he could thereby 
secure the importation of a greater number of labourers ; 
and, in point of fact, the proposition, as has been truly 
and acutely observed, seems to reduce itself to this : 
that the sufficient price of waste land, if it is to be 
estimated by the quantity of labour required, will be the 

* Edinburgh Review, July,* 1840. 
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highest price which any body thinks it worth while to 
give.* 

And another objection presents itself to this com- 
pendious mode of calculation. Every one who has 
written on the subject appears to assume that it is not 
desirable to restrict the labourer from the purchase of 
land for more than a limited time : a time which it 
would be unreasonable to attempt to define, without an 
accurate practical knowledge of the circumstances of 
particular colonies ; but probably not exceeding three 
or four years in ordinary cases. Now the plan which 
we have been considering provides only a supply of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of land bought : 
the price of 100 acres is to be spent in the importation 
of the labour necessary for 100 acres. No provision is 
made at all for the land which will, in every year, be 
losing its available labour by the conversion of its 
husbandmen into landowners. Consequently (unless it 
is to be assumed that the natural increase of the popu- 
lation will supply the gaps thus occasioned, a supposition 
which requires proof at all events, and would probabj 
be a wrong one in the case of a very young colony,) 
there will be a competition between the new comers 
who require labour, and the old settlers who have 
just lost theirs, for every working man who is brought 
from the mother-country by the expenditure of the 

• Mr. Wakefield, indeed, seems, to a certain extent, to anticipate 
this objection, when he says that " beyond a sufficient price, every 
farthing of price would tend to lower wages." But the lowering 
of wages is not necessarily an evil : wages may be so high as to 
check production. Mr. Wakefield must mean, lowering beyond 
the right standard. Then if, indeed, we could ascertain the max- 
imum of wages desirable for the colony, at a certain stage of its 
progress, and the price which would insure that maximum of 
wages, we should approximate to a solution of the problem before 
us ; but, until this is done, to make the test of a sufficient price 
depend upon its securing the best rate of wages, is to explain 
ignotum per ignotitts. 
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capital of the former. Wages, therefore, will rise ; the 
purchaser will not obtain the whole benefit of his outlay ; 
the imaginary equilibrium between land and labour will 
be disturbed, and the proposed test of a suflScient price 
will prove altogether inapplicable. 

It appears, therefore, that whether or not it may be 
possible to ascertain that imaginary standard of price 
which will secure the presence of labour in the best 
possible proportion to land, the calculations hitherto 
made proceed upon insufBcient premises.* 

Another difficulty in the way of fixing the ** sufficient 
price" of waste land in colonies arises from the double 
object which the framers of the theory have in view : 
the obtaining a sufficient number of labourers, and the 
restraining these labourers from the acquisition of land 
for a sufficient, and not more than a sufficient, time. 
Now it may happen that the price which is adequate to 
the one purpose is either inadequate or excessive in re- 
ference to the other. This will appear plainly enough, 
when we consider the manner in which the nature of 
the soil, and its staple cultivation, must affect the ques- 
tion of price in different colonies. Most of the great 
articles of colonial exportation — sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
&c. — require careful cultivation on a small surface. 
The proportion borne by the quantity of labour em- 

* We have the authority of Mr. Wakefield himself to support 
us in this view of the question. His experience on former occa- 
sions, and especially in his evidence before the Colonial Lands 
Committee of 1836, have certainly been thought to give colour to 
the opinion, that a " best possible '* price might be ascertained : 
but he now says, "I have seen attempts made by very ingenious 
" persons to lay down what they imagined was the rule for deter- 
" mining the price of lands in a colony theoretically, but it appears 
" to me impossible." — Report of Committee on the Affairs of South 
Australia^ 1841, 2731. In his last observations on the subject he 
only says, " I do not intend here to enter upon the question of the 
" measure by which to get at the golden mean." — Letter in the 
Spectator y Dec, 4. 184-1. 
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ployed to the extent of soil is in such countries extremelj 
high. Hence the very dense agricultural population 
which has been supported in a small space in various 
tropical colonies ; for example, our own smaller West 
India islands. Barbadoes has maintained, for a century 
and a half, a number of people amounting to 60O to the 
square mile, or more than twice the relative population 
of Ireland. Other articles of export require of necessity 
a very extensive range of country, and a very small 
number of labourers ; such are those which are produced 
by pastoral industry — hides, of which the importation 
is now so great from Spanish America, and the more 
valuable article of wool, the wealth of our Australian 
settlements. Now it is obvious that there must be ex- 
treme difficulty in adjusting any such principle as that 
which we are here discussing to the relative wants of 
communities so widely different. The tropical colonist 
requires but a very small extent of land to become richf 
if that land be of superior quality ; but without a pro- 
fusion of labour his land is worthless. The Australian 
must have a range, to be measured by square miles 
rather than acres, to serve him as a sheep-walk ; but a 
few herdsmen and shepherds will afford him nearly all 
the assistance he requires to render it productive. Will 
it not then be possible, it may be asked, to adjust this 
difference by the simple process of measuring the price 
of the land by its expected value, estimating, in each 
case, the average amount and value of the annual produce 
of an acre of land, say in Guiana and in Australia, and 
correcting the estimate by the necessary allowance for 
the relative outlay of capital and labour in each kind of 
cultivation ? But then we are embarrassed by the other 
essential requisite of the scheme ; namely, the temporary 
restriction of the labourer from leaving the service of 
the capitalist and taking land for himself. In order to 
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effect this, the price must be reasonably high. But it 
may very well happen, that for the purpose of raising 
exportable produce there may be an enormous diflFerence 
between the value of land in different colonies, and yet 
for the labourer's purpose — that of raising necessary 
subsistence— the difference may be small. It is possible, 
for instance, that an acre of land employed in raising 
sugar in Guiana yields as great a net produce, and re- 
quires as many labourers, as fifty acres of farm and pas- 
ture land in Australia, and yet that a well-selected acre 
in Australia will go nearly as far as an acre in Guiana 
towards supporting a labourer and his family by the work 
of their hands. On this supposition, the necessary price 
for procuring labourers would be fifty times as high in 
Guiana as in Australia ; the necessary price for restrict- 
ing purchase would be nearly the same. If, then, it be 
possible in either of these colonies to ascertain the exact 
price which shall serve both purposes, how can it be 
possible to ascertain it in the other ? 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that I have directed 
your attention at somewhat unnecessary length to this 
theoretical question of the possibility of discovering a 
sufficient price for waste land, the to xoAov, as Mr. 
Poulett Scrope calls it, of this branch of economical 
research ; to what you may, perhaps, be disposed to 
consider a mere idle speculation, or exercise of inge- 
nuity. But this is not quite the case. On the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the assumption, that such a 
price may be ascertained, depends the solution of one 
or two of the most important practical problems in colo- 
nization ; problems which are at this present time very 
strongly debated between opposite parties, both at home 
and in the colonies. 

Thus it is contended, as we have seen, that it is a 
necessai7 part of the scheme of systematic colonization. 
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that the whole produce of the land fund should be 
applied, without any deduction, to the purpose of immi- 
gration. This you will find insisted upon uniformly, 
by all the writers who have expounded its principles, as 
the very key-stone of the whole system. And so it 
undoubtedly is, upon the supposition that a sufficient 
price can be discovered ; for the preservation of the 
right proportion between land and labour is, as we have 
seen, the essential property of that supposed price; 
and any diversion of the fund from the object of ob- 
taining labour must necessarily derange this propor- 
tion. But if the idea of a sufficient price is altogether 
visionary, then this undeviating application of the land 
fund cannot be abstractedly a fundamental rule. It 
may, for any thing we know, be highly expedient, de- 
sirable, and important ; but its necessity cannot be 
demonstrated as a mathematical truth. We will pro- 
ceed, therefore, to discuss this much debated question 
as one of expediency, and not of economical science. 

Besides the hypothetical arguments to which I have 
alluded, it is, moreover, strongly contended, in favour 
of the exclusive appropriation of the land fund to the 
purposes of emigration ; first, that it is the mode by 
which the economical advance of the colony is most 
eflFectually promoted, because every shilling laid out on 
emigration is more productive than if laid out on any 
other object whatever. Secondly, that it furthers the 
purchase of land, because nothing is more attractive to 
the capitalist than the prospect of having the whole of his 
outlay returned to him in the shape of labour. Thirdly, 
that the strict adherence to such a regulation is the 
only mode by which governments can be restricted 
from irregularly appropriating and squandering the 
wealth of young colonies. 

Assuming, say they, that the highest price which can 
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be obtained for land, in a new colony, is not more than 
sufficient to purchase the requisite labour, (an assump- 
tion which may be very safely made, for it has probably 
never approached that amount,) any diversion from 
that fund occasions a loss of part of the necessary la- 
bour. But that labour is the one great requisite, with- 
out which the land cannot be rendered productive at 
all. The various purposes of government, and of 
preparation for settlement, surveying, road-making, 
public works, police, and so forth, are all undoubtedly 
necessary ; but expenditure on these objects is not ex- 
penditure which repays itself with interest. But the 
introduction of labourers is the actual introduction of 
wealth. By checking it, you check the increase of 
wealth, and stop the source of taxation. And therefore, 
continue those who adopt this line of reasoning, it is 
demonstrably cheaper to provide for such purposes by 
direct taxation as far as possible, and when that is impos- 
sible, by loan, than by appropriating a portion of the 
land fund. This argument cannot be more distinctly 
stated than it is by the Board of Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, in one of their recent Reports.* 

" In South Australia," they say, " the expenditure of 
<* 20,000/. in conveying emigrants to the colony has 
** been found to increase the population by about 2000 
" souls, including those above and below the regulated 
" age who pay their own passage, as well as the settlers 
**qfa superior class who accompany each emigration 
" ship. And it appears by the latest financial reports, 
" that the revenue raised in the colony amounts to 2/. 
" per head upon the whole population. Taking these 
<* facts as data, it follows that withdrawing 20,000/. 
" from the emigration fund, and applying it to the 

^ Report of the Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1840. 
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** general purposes of govemmenty would occasion a loss 
** of population to the extent of 2000 souls, and a loss 
** of revenue, from internal taxation, to the extent of 
•• 4000/, per annum. Now the commissioners were 
" able, even in the first infancy of the colony, to obtain 
** a loan upon colonial securities at seven per cent., and 
*< could probably at the present time obtain a loan upon 
** the same securities at five per cent. Raising a loan 
** of 20,000/. at five per cent., for defraying the ex- 
** penses of the local government, would entail an 
** annual charge of 1000/. upon the revenue of the pro- 
** vince ; while withdrawing the sum of 20,000/. from 
** the emigration fund, in order to defray the expenses 
** of the local government, would occasion an annual 
" loss of revenue to the amount of 4000/.*' 

" There is another point of view in which the finan- 
•* cial question may be considered. The expenditure 
•* of an emigration fund of 20,000/. conveys to the 
** colony 1000 adult emigrants of the labouring class, 
** and each adult of the labouring class has obtained 
** upon the average in money and rations wages to the 
** amount of about 50L per annum. The wages of the 
*• adult labour, conveyed by an emigration fund of 
«* 20,000/., may be taken at 50,000/. per annum. But 
" the rate of profit in the colony is at least twenty per 
" cent., and therefore the capitalists who advance 50,000/i 
«* per annum in wages must obtain in return a reproduce 
*• tion to the amount of 60,000/. per annum. It fol- 
** lows, that withdrawing the sum of 20,000/. from the 
" emigration fund for the expenses of the civil govern- 
** ment must occasion a diminution in the gross pro- 
" duce of labour and capital to the amount of 60,000/. 
" per annum.'* 

** There is still another point of view in which this 
" question may be considered. When the proceeds 
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* obtained by the sales of waste lands are employed as 
< an emigration fund, each successive emigration leads 

* to a further increase. Thus, when the operation of 

* an emigration fund amounting to 20,000/. has 

* caused an increase of population to the extent of 2000 

* souls, the eflFect upon the progress of the colony 

* through the means of emigration does not terminate 

* with the first increase. The additional population 

* creates an additional demand for food, and causes an 

* additional quantity of land to be purchased for sup- 

* plying it : the proceeds of this purchase become a 

* new emigration fund, and the new emigration fund 

* again increases the population, the demand for land, 

* and the fund applicable to emigration/' 

The first of these arguments, which is the most prac 
tical one, appears to me defective in one or two points. 

In stating the revenue at 2/. per head, and the con- 
sequent loss of 2000 emigrants as a loss of 4000Z. to 
the revenue, the commissioners have assumed that the 
loss of labourers, occasioned by a deduction of 20,000/. 
from the emigration fund, will be accompanied by an 
eqital loss of emigrant capitalists. This seems to be 
assuming the point in dispute, and something more. 
Let us suppose that, in one year, 4000 emigrants are 
carried out for 40,000/., and that 200 capitalists like- 
wise arrive. Suppose that in the next year half the 
emigration fund is diverted, and 2000 emigrants only 
arrive ; but, making for the moment the contrary 
assumption to that of the commissioners, the same 
number of 200 capitalists. Then 400 capitalists will 
have to bid for the labour of 6000 labourers, instead of 
200 for that of 4000, as in the former year. Wages 
will rise. So much will be lost by the capitalist. But 
the capitalist will gain, on the other hand, by saving all 
that deduction from his profit which would be necessary 
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to pay the interest of* the loan. Admitting that the 
loss on wages would more than exceed this gain, still it 
is not to be considered as a total loss; and it is plain, there- 
fore, supposing capitalists to act with a right view to their 
own advantage, that their emigration will not diminish 
in quite the same ratio as that of the labourer, and, 
consequently, that the amount of revenue which the 
colony loses by the operation is something over-estimated. 
But, in the next place, the commissioners seem to be 
considering the case of some extraordinary emergency 
requiring a very large outlay. And it may be very 
true, that such an outlay is better provided for by loan 
than by drawing on the land fund. But will the same 
reasoning apply to " ordinary purposes of revenue?" 
Might we not as reasonably justify a government in 
always borrowing to meet any unusual outlay, great or 
small J nay, when the argument is pushed to the extreme, 
to meet the current expenses of the year ? Let us assume 
the rate of profit at 10 per cent., lOOL at the beginning 
of the year becomes 1 10/. at the end. At the end of the 
second year, the sum would be 121/.; at the end of the 
third, 133/. 2s. But, at the end of the first year, a tax 
is imposed which reduces profits to 9 per cent. The 
amount at the end of the second year is only 1 1 9/, 18*. ; 
at the end of the third, not quite 130/. 14^., and so 
on. Why is it not more advantageous to prevent this 
diminution in the rate of progression by borrowing 
every year, and charging profits only with the interest 
of the loan ? The answer is to be found in the nature 
of credit itself. If it was certain that the rate of pro- 
fit would always continue the same, and if the lenders 
entertained this confidence, there is no assignable rea- 
son why the process should not continue ad infinitum^ 
and funding of perpetual loans supersede the raising of 
all revenue whatever. Since this report to Lord John 
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Russell was composed, the commissioners have had prac- 
tical experience of the eflFect of relying, too confidently, 
on the credit of a new and flourishing settlement. 
It might have been better for South Australia, if 
something had been deducted from her land fund for 
purposes other than those of emigration, instead of 
both land sales and emigration coming to a stop to- 
gether, as has recently been the case. 

And the same observations apply very forcibly to the 
second argument above noticed ; namely, that a colony 
is rendered much more attractive to capitalists by the 
certainty that the whole of the price of land will be 
repaid in labour ; that this certainty raises the price, 
and extends the purchases, to the maximum. Now 
there are certain expenses — very considerable expenses 
— which necessarily accompany the foundation of a co- 
lony, and continue heavy, although diminishing in pres- 
sure, for a long time after its first establishment. And the 
more rapid the colonization the greater the expenses, — 
nay, they may rise even in a greater ratio than capital 
and population ; that is, in a colony where 2000 per- 
sons settle in the course of the first year, they may be 
more than twice as heavy as where 1000 only settle. 
The greater the influx of money, the higher the prices ; 
the greater the influx of emigrants, the greater must be 
the preparations for receiving them — the expenses of lo- 
cation, and those of the medical and police departments ; 
the greater the extent of land purchased, the greater is 
the cost of surveying and of making the necessary roadvS 
and communications. But if a capitalist is willing to 
give more money for land, and to buy more land, in a 
new settlement, on the faith of the promise that every 
shilling will be expended on immigration, this must be 
either in utter carelessness and ignorance of these pje- 
Kminary expenses, or because he relies on their liqui- 

VOL. II. F 
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dation in some way or other. But how ? He must 
rely on their being defrayed by loan, and on the repay- 
ment of that loan by future exertions on the part of 
the colony ; he must look forward with brillianl and 
Tague conjectures to the rapid prosperity of the young 
community, and determine confidently to anticipate its 
imaginary revenues ; or, lastly, he must entertain s 
lurking belief that if the worst comes to the .worst, and 
all these magnificent expectations should fail of accom- 
plishment, the burden will be taken on its capacious 
shoulders by the government of the mother country — 
the ultimate guarantor to which such adventurers always 
look. Now, to rely on each or any of these resources, 
and to advance capital in such reliance, is mere specu- 
lation in the worst and most mischievous sense of the 
word. The prosperity created by such speculation is 
sure to be temporary only, and followed by reverses as 
signal as the original success. Were a colony to pro- 
ceed in the career of wealth with even greater rapidity 
than the most ardent fancy has ever suggested, we may 
be sure of this, — that, if founded in speculation and on 
fictitious credit, the ardour of the speculators would 
outstrip her progress, that the original deficit would 
never be filled up, that loan would succeed loan, and 
expense be accumulated on expense, until — although 
not, perhaps, until long after the original adventurers 
had made their fortune -r-?- the tide would turn at last, and 
public enterprise and private accumulation receive at onc^ 
a check, the more stunning in proportion to the rapidity 
of the movement. Even if we had not the example of 
South Australia before us, mere reasoning on ordinary 
principles ought to suffice to lead us to this result. 

It seems to follow from these consideration;}, that it 
is essential to the safety of any scheme of colonization 
that some thought should be taken beforehand for those 
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preliminary expenses which cannot be left to be gra- 
dually defrayed by the settlers without entailing on 
them a long period of discouragement and privation. 
And it would be difficult to suggest any more appro- 
priate fund for this purpose than that which is derived 
from the first sales of land ; either to be directly ap- 
plied to it, or, if the sum thus raised be insufficient^ to 
be used as a specific security for the raising of money 
by loan. There is no reason why a loan, not raised in 
the spirit of mere speculation on the possible resources 
of the colony, but limited in amount and charged on a 
definite fund, may not be serviceable, possibly necessary, 
in the outset of a colony. 

But it must be added, that governments and official 
people seem by no means disposed to be contented with 
this limited appropriation of the land fund to certain 
objects. They show a very strong desire to have a 
fund, so convenient, so abundant, so easy to be got at, 
entirely at their own disposal ; to make it serve to fill 
up all the deficiencies which the reluctance of settlers 
to submit to taxation, or the extravagance of those in 
authority, may occasion in the ways and means of a 
colony. It is this habitual tendency of governments to 
apply all the resources under their control to the nearest 
emergency — that is, in this instance, to squander the 
very life-blood of a colony for purposes of the most 
trivial expediency — which constitutes, in reality, by far 
the most solid justificatiocr of the policy of the South 
Australian Acts, by which thi» revenue was exclusively 
appropriated to immigration. For example, the people 
in New South Wales are disinclined to local taxation 
for ordinary municipal and local purposes * — (one in- 
stance among many of the extreme difficulty of ob- 

* See the speech of Lord John Russell, in the debate on South 
Australia, 22d April, 1841. 
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taining supplies for the most valuable objects, in British 
colonies which have no representative constitution): the 
land fund is at hand, and it is immediately suggested, 
with no small show of reason, that if the people will not 
tax themselves, they must submit to lose the benefit of a 
supply of labour. Again : Sir George Gipps is of opinion 

that the charges which may properly be said to belong 
* to the territorial revenue are the following : — 1. All 

chaises of collection and management ; 2. Expenses 

incurred on account of the aborigines, the first possess- 
" ors of the soil, from whence the wealth of the colony 
•« is derived ; 3. The expenses of immigration.'' • 
Others have thought that the police establishment of a 
colony, useful works, roads, and many other branches 
of the public service, have at least equal claims on the 
land fund with the objects already specified. And, 
lastly. Lord John Russell, in his original Instructions 
to the Land and Emigration Commissioners, proposed 
that it should be appropriated to immigration, << only 
** so far as this use of it may be compatible with a due 
" regard for the pressing and necessary demands of the 
<< local government, for which no other resources can 
" be found.*' 

If this proposition were once adopted by a lavish ad- 
ministration — if the land fund were turned into a fund 
for miscellaneous estimates — it needs little sagacity to 
conjecture how much benefit the colonists would derive 
from it in the shape of labour. It appears, therefore, 
very essential that this appropriative tendency of colonial 
governments should be controlled, as far as this can be 
done by the adoption of stated regulations. And the 
best-adapted regulations for this purpose would be such 
as should not only specify the branches of the public 

* Appendix A. to Mr. Elliott's Emigration Report, 1839. 
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service to which any part of the land revenue should be 
devoted, but also the proportion of that revenue which 
should be sacredly set apart for the primary purpose — 
the procurement of labour. To this opinion Lord John 
Russell appears himself to have approximated, when 
additional experience in office had opened to him new 
views of the subject. He is aware (he says in one of 
his later despatches*) "that objections have been made, 
** of considerable weight, against any separation of the 
•* revenue derived from the sale of land from the general 
" mass of the revenue of a colony ; but if this distinction 
" is not made, and a separation of this kind is not esta* 
" blished by positive rule, experience shows that the 
" immediate temptation of a large expenditure without 
*• taxes is strong enough to overbear the permanent 
" interests which are involved in the constant supply 
** of fresh labourers to the colony. The rule fully and 
** firmly established, both the colonies and the mother 
'* country will be sensible of the benefits derived from 
" it." 

The rule which his lordship in this letter proposes 
is, that not less than fifty per cent, of the proceeds of 
land sales in new colonies should be devoted to immi- 
gration ; that the remaining half should be applied to 
the expenses of the colony. " It may be difficult to fix 
" the exact proportions ; but it appears to Lord John 
" Russell that fifteen per cent, should be applied to 
•* the care of aborigines, ten per cent, to surveys, and 
** twenty-five per cent, to the general purposes of police 
'* and justice.*' The conditions under which land has 
been purchased by the New Zealand Company provide, 
I believe, that seventy- five per cent, of the price shall 
be applied to immigration. It would be idle for me 

* Correspondence relative to the application of the land revenue 
in the Australian colonies, lS4tO,^- Letters of 26th October, p. 47. 
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to pretend to decide on the fittest proportions : it is 
e uough to indicate what appears to be the aafest ge- 
neral conclusion on a subject of considerable difficulty; 
namely, that the land fund should be chained, in the 
first instance, either directly or by way of anticipation, 
with those preparatory expenses which are absolutely 
necessary for the foundation of a colony ; and that, sub- 
ject to this deduction, if the whole of the residue be not 
applied to the purpose of immigration (which would be 
best for the colony, but may be impracticable), a definite 
proportion at all events should be set aside for that 
essential object. 

6. In the next place it is contended, by those whose 
views we are now considering, that the sale of waste 
lands in colonies should be at a fixed and uniform price, 
and not by auction. 

This proposition likewise depends upon the assump- 
tion that a sufficient price can be discovered. If it 
can, then sale by auction would evidently be disadvan- 
tageous. The price at which land would be sold would 
be, in all probability, either under or above that which is 
by the theory sufficient. If under, the requiste supply 
of labour would not be obtained ; or, the requisite i^ 
striction would not be placed upon small purchases. If 
above, there would be an unnecessary taxation of the 
settlers, and an abstraction of a portion of that capital 
which they would otherwise import into the colony. 

But although we may reject this theory of a sufficient 
price, several strong reasons are still adduced for pre- 
ferring the practice of sale at a fixed amount, which 
has hitherto been strictly adhered to in South Austra- 
lia, to that of sale by auction, which has been adopted 
in our other colonies. 

At first sight, the latter system certainly appears the 
more natural one. Lands in new colonies vary infinitely 
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in value to the speculating purchaser ; they do not vary 
only according to the fertility of the soil, but even 
more according to situation. The land which has the 
advantage of water-frontage, or of vicinity to harbours 
and navigable rivers, is far more valuable than similar 
soil of equal quality ; while the ground which has been 
selected for the site of an intended town will sell for ten, 
twenty, or fifty times the price of mere farming land. 
Why, therefore, it is asked, should the colonial revenue 
lose all the diiSerence between the ordinary or average 
price of land and the highest? for it must be assumed, that 
the uniform price will coincide, on the most favourable 
supposition, with the ordinary or average price in colo* 
nies where land is sold by auction ; no one would give 1^ 
an acre in Australia, if average land sold for 15s. at Port 
Phillip. Why should the speculating purchaser appro* 
priate to himself all that advantage which under the 
auction system would result to the land fund, and con« 
sequently to the general resources of the country ? Why 
should the money which ought to be collected for the 
sake of the colony be thrown away ? * Why should not the 
** natural course " of things be followed, according to 
which land would fetch exactly that price which the 
adventurer would be willing to give for it, having 
fairly weighed all its qualities of soil and locality ? 

The answer to these questions carries us back to the 
first principles of the scheme which we have already 
considered. Land, as we have seen, can scaix^ely be said 
to have a present ** value *' in that state in which it 

• * Lord Stanley, Debate on South Australian affairs, 22d April, 
1841. Up to September, 1840, 159,000 acres had been sold at 
Port Phillip, and the amount realised by the sales was 512,760/. 
10«« 7d.f being at the rate of 1/. Ids. 9d% an acre. This was by 
auction at the upset price of i2s., while land in South Australia 
was selling at the uniform price of 1/. per acre. And see Appendix 
to Lect XVI. 
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yields no return. The more capital is applied to it in 
that state (supposing that labour can be procured), the 
greater the return will be. The less is abstracted from 
the pocket of the capitalist in the shape of purchase 
money or taxation, the more he will be enabled to apply 
to the land. Consequently all preliminary taxation or 
exaction of purchase money, whichever it may be called, 
is an evil, and is only imposed for the sake of obtaining 
a certain good. As soon as that good is secured, all 
further imposition is superfluous and injurious. If, 
therefore, the scheme of sale by auction brings more 
into the revenue than the scheme of sale by uniform 
price, that is no advantage, but distinctly the contrary, 
supposing that the uniform price is a good one. The 
revenue gains, for the time, by the higher price ; but 
the resources of the colony are diminished. 

In the next place, the ** natural" course of settle^ 
ment is, that which would take place, not if land were 
sold at the sum which it will fetch, but if it were 
granted away without any purchase at all.* Free grant 
is the *• natural*' system ; deviations from it are for the 
sake of particular results, and produce artificial, though 
perhaps very useful, effects. Now, under a system of 
free grant, settlers would first occupy the most fertile 
and best situated lands — those from which the return to 
the capital expended would be greatest. A system of 
uniform price produces exactly the same effect. As 
soon as land becomes worth 11. per acre, or whatever 
other price may be established, " whether its value is 
** given by fertility or position, or, what is most likely, 
** by a combination of both, it becomes occupied ; it is 
" not occupied till then, and it is not likely to remain 
'* unoccupied long after it acquires that value." * In- 

* Evidence of Mr. Rowland Hill upon the Committee on South 
Australian Affairs, 1841, pp. 208, 209. 
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ferior land will, therefore, become occupied in the 
regular order, as soon as it has acquired a value to spe- 
culators by the progress of the colony, and not before. 
The whole district will be settled precisely in that suc- 
cession in which it is most advantageous for the purposes 
of production and wealth that it should be settled. ♦ 

Sale by auction produces the very contrary effect. 
Inferior land, in point of fertility or position, is cheaper 
than superior, precisely in proportion to the difference. 
Therefore there is no inducement to the individual 
settler, in the first instance, to prefer the latter to the 
former. If he gets less by the worse land, he spends 
less in buying it. A considerable number of pur- 
chasers will be attracted by the inferior price ; and 
these will generally be the poorest, whom it would be 
most desirable to place in such a situation as to avail 
themselves to the utmost of the natural capabilities 
of the land of their adoption. 

These are the principal reasons commonly urged in 
favour of the system of sale at a uniform price. There 
are also various practical arguments in support of it ; 
but these, from their nature, can only be touched upon 
very generally by us. The question is altogether one of 
detail and convenience, on which it would be presump- 
tuous for inquirers like ourselves to pronounce. It has 
been zealously debated of late years in many quarters ; 
but you may consult with advantage the Report of the 
Land and Emigration Commissioners for 1840, in which 

* " Another circumstance which, far from looking upon it with 
" a jealous eye, I should consider to be a great advantage, is, that 
** one uniform price for all country lands renders it probable that 
** the best lands will be taken at first, instead of, by a difference 
" of cost, tempting persons to begin with land of secondary quali- 
" ties. Thus none are forced into premature cultivation^ but the 
" different lands of the colony are successively occupied in the 
" natural order of their advantages." — Despatch of Lord John 
JRussell, 31st Mai/, 1840. 
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the commissioners advocate the new system ; and various 
correspondents, i>articularly Sir George Gipps, the 
(lovenior of New South Wales, and Sir J. Stirling, of 
Western Australia, the old one. 

The principal points insisted on by the former, as well 
as by Mr. Wakefield in his evidence before the Waste 
Lands Committee of 18.30, and other late authorities 
on the subject, are, the delays which a settler must un- 
dei^o, under the auction system, before the lands on 
which he is desirous to fix are advertised by the govern- 
ment for sale ; the advantage of having colonial lands 
purchaseablc by speculators or settlers in this country, 
which is impossible if the sale is by auction ; and that 
of avoiding the competition of bidders anxious to take 
advantage either of the ignorance of others or of their 
supposed skill. '^The settlers '* may have to encount^ 
** competition active in proportion to their supposed 
" knowledge of the qualities of the soil, and may be 
" compelled either to pay an excessive price on account 
** of their own skill, or else to make another selection, 
«* and after renewed delay to incur the hazard of re- 
" newed disappointments.*' Under the system of auction, 
also, numerous frauds, it is alleged, are practised on the 
government, as well as impositions on the purchaser. 
Parties combine to keep down the price of land, and 
then resell it among themselves and divide the profit,— 
a species of conspiracy for which they sometimes, al- 
though rarely, become amenable to law. A remarkable 
trial of this sort is detailed in Mr. Mann's work on 
Australia. 

The objectors reply (and with truth), that some of 
these evils are not necessarily inherent in the system : 
that the delay may be diminished by giving the intend- 
ing purchaser a right to call peremptorily for the sale of 
land, — say at a month's notice, as is the case in New 
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South Wales ; that unfair competition may be prevented 
by allowing the tenders for biddings to be closed, so 
that the bidders may not be known. They contend, 
also, that the plan of selling to individuals in England 
merely gives an encouragement to baseless speculation ; 
that the uniform price makes the purchase of land a 
lottery, in which persons embark only for the chance of 
re-selling at a profit. " Land throughout the wide ex- 
** tent of New South Wales,** says Sir George Gipps, 
*' is to be found of such varied quality and value, that I 
^^ feel persuaded a complete scramble would ensue if 
" any price whatsoever were fixed at which the first 
*> claimant might be entitled to take such portion of it 
** as he chose. Every acre of good land would be imme- 
'< diately bought up by our great capitalists, at whose 
" mercy all newly arrived emigrants would infallibly 
•« be placed.** 

This last objection is the only one to which I will call 
your attention more particularly. I do not think that 
the warmest admirer of the South Australian system of 
sale at uniform price can deny, that it does powerfully 
conduce to promote ** land-jobbing** and speculation. 
Lands are offered for sale in England as well as in the 
colony, and are extensively purchased by buyers entirely 
ignorant of their quality and real advantages or disad- 
vantages ; many of whom merely purchase with a view 
to re-sale at a higher price. Now, the promoting of this 
sort of rapid sale was one of the objects most zealously 
pursued by the original founders of the colony. Econo- 
mically speaking, speculation of this sort is only disad-. 
vantageous to a colony in one particular case ; when 
capitalists are induced to lay out, in the purchase of 
land which they cannot use profitably, a portion of that 
capital which they would otherwise have employed in 
the cultivation of land which they are able to occupy. 
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And it may be reasonably doubted, whether this specific 
evil is likely in any case to arise : that is, whether the 
quantity of capital thus vested is not generally over- 
balanced by the quantity of capital which the spirit of 
speculation forces into employment in the colony, over 
and above what would have l)een attracted there in the 
natural coui*se of events. Certainly in South Australia 
and Port Phillip, the most remarkable seats of land spe- 
culation among our colonies, it cannot be truly said 
that a want of capital for productive employments has 
arisen from the lavish expenditure of it in the land 
market. But the evils of this kind of speculation are of 
another nature. The feverish excitement which it com- 
municates to all the transactions of ordinary business ; 
the impatience of slow results, the restless disposition, 
the languid inattention to regular labour, which it in- 
fuses into the spirits of all classes ; the enormous and 
discreditable puffery to which the speculators resort to 
increase the value of their lands, which is sure to raise 
' extravagant expectations in the first instance, in the 
minds of all those who embark themselves or their for- 
tunes in the colony, and then to end in discouragement 
and disappointment : these, not to mention, for the pre-, 
sent, some still heavier moral evils, are the certain and 
fatal results of the over-prevalence of speculation ; and 
so far as the South Australian system encouraged this, 
we shall have little hesitation in pronouncing it mis- 
chievous and mistaken. 

And it is obvious that the gain to the bon4 fide settler 
by the " uniform system " which the theory supposes, 
is at best only partially realised. "The one thing 
needful,*' say the South Australian Commissioners ♦, in 
young colonies, ** is to offer High bounties on the intro- 
duction of capital ; '* and they consider in the nature of a 

* Fourth Report, p. 11. 
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bounty the encouragement given when town lots in South 
Australia, for instance, are sold to a purchaser at 1/. an 
acre, which would have fetched three, four, or ten times 
that amount at an auction. And this is very true : but it 
must be remembered, that a large proportion of these 
town lots are probably purchased by persons having no 
intention to employ them profitably at all ; or who, if 
they ever had such intention, are led to abandon it by the 
temptation of the high price which they can obtain at a 
re-sale. The land thus finally passes into the hand of 
the bona fide occupier at the highest attainable price, 
whether by public auction or private contract He, 
therefore, obtains it at last on precisely the same terms 
as his neighbour at Port Phillip, where the opposite 
system prevails. The only difference to the colonies is 
this : that in South Australia the difference between the 
original and the second price goes into the pocket of 
the first purchaser, who may possibly have no connection 
with the leolony whatever, or, at all events, may have no 
intention of expending his gains there : at Port Phillip, 
the whole sum goes to government, which employs it 
on public purposes for the benefit of the colony. What 
proportion of the purchases of land in South Australia 
have been made on speculation by parties intending to 
re-sell, I have not the means of ascertaining : it is evident 
that in all such instances the chief argument adduced 
by Mr. Wakefield and others, in support of the system, 
namely, that it spares the capital of the colonist, has no 
application whatever. 

It must, however, be observed, that if government 
profits by the high prices realised by the sale of town 
lots and eligible situations, government must take upon 
itself the functions of the land-jobber. In the United 
States, where, as we shall see, the sale of land is virtu- 
ally at an uniform price, companies or individuals make 
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the original purchase ; the sites of towns and so forth 
are selected by them and by the public, not by the 
goTemment which sells in the first instance : they be- 
ne6t by success, and are responsible for failure* And 
it may be questioned whether the government does 
wisely to encumber itself with the pursuit of a busi- 
ness so liable to miscalculation, so often ending in 
disappointment among the buyers and reproaches 
*^ against the seller, and, above all, when undertaken by 
** the government, so apt to stimulate merely specuh- 
" tive investment, as that of choosing the sites of in- 
<< tended towns in a half-explored country, and selling 
** suburban lots by auction." ♦ 

With regard to the selection of the best lands only, 
which is said to be an advantage of the uniform price 
regulation, it must be remembered that if the best lands 
only are selected over a pretty wide extent of territory, 
when the quality is very various, the tendency of modern 
colonists to spread themselves over an inconvenient ex- 
tent of ground will be very much increased. Now this 
the writers whose views we are considering represent as 
a great evil : I believe that they exaggerate its import- 
ance ; but any thing which tends to it must be incon- 
sistent with their views, and all must admit that the loss 
of capita] by distance, and by the expensiveness of com- 
munication, may in some instances be greater, when the 
best lands only are occupied, than would have taken place 
if nearer but inferior land had been first settled. ** Sup 
pose two fertile valleys," says a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review t, " separated from each other by a barren tract. 
** On the uniform price system, the fertile would be 
" bought up and cultivated, the barren left waste and 
<^ UBappropriated. An easy communication between 

* Letter of Mr. Wakefield. — *^jw?ctotor, Dec. 4. 184.1. 
t Vol. 72. p. 543. 
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** these fertile tracts would no doubt increase the value 
" of both ; but whose interest will it be to make it ?*' — 
which seems, at all events, to point to the conclusion 
that the uniform price system, in order to be successful, 
should be accompanied by the creation of some definite 
fund for those purposes which may be generally termed 
" preparation." It should, however, be added, that in 
Australia the intervening land thus described would 
probably be found valuable to let as *^ natural pasture/' 
but not worth the while of any settler to purchase, 
whether by auction or otherwise. 

One other serious difficulty presents itself in someir 
localities ; namely, how to restrict the monopoly by ai 
few settlers of peculiar natural advantages, of which it 
is very desirable that a share should be left to a great 
many. Population naturally establishes itself, in the 
first instance, along great lines of communication : thus 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, from Quebec upwards, 
have been well peopled for a century, while ten miles 
from the river the country is often a wilderness. This 
is. the natural progress of events, and it would be 
unwise in a government to attempt to check it. But 
take the instance of a country where water is scarce, as 
in Australia, generally speaking. It is absolutely neces- 
sairy that the occupier of land for pastoral purposes 
should have access to a stream. But its banks will be 
immediately monopolized by a few. The first capitalists 
who pqrchase land will rush to seize them. Under the 
aijiptipn system^ the price of such situations would rise 
to such an extent that no one would be anxious to pur- 
chase more water-frontage, as it is called, than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the sake of his other land. Under 
the Qther> every one would secure as much of it as his 
money would buy. The only mod« of meeting this 
danger appears to be by absolutely restricting the quan- 
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tity of water-frontage which may be bought by each, and 
making it preserve a fixed proportion to the rest of his 
purchase.* 

I have laid before you in some detail the arguments 
on both sides on this question, because it is one of 
those which have been most strenuously contested of 
late years, both among speculative writers and practical 
men in the colonies. I do not pretend to form any 
judgment upon it, or to give you more than a few of 
the materials for forming one. It has unfortunately pro- 
duced some of that vacillation in the judgment both 
of influential men and of the government which always 
exercises a certain degree of injurious influence on the 
transaction of business. Mr. Wakefield, I believe, was at 
first inclined to the auction system ; he aflerwards ad- 
vocated the uniform, which, mainly owing to his repre- 
sentations, was adopted in the experiment of South 
Australia. In all other colonies auction was the rule, 
under the regulations of Lord Goderich, Lord Glenelg, 
and other secretaries. In 1840, official opinion in- 
clined to the other plan. The Commissioners of 
Land and Emigration recommended that " public land 
** should be open to sale at the uniform price of 1/. 
" per acre " in all parts of Australia, except the old 
counties of New South Wales.t In Canada the same 
principle was on the point of being adopted, the only 
difference of opinion being as to the amount ; and also 
in Western Australia. But, shortly afterwards, the 
sudden embarrassment into which the affairs of South 
Australia fell, threw a discredit on principles which 
were then rapidly becoming popular. Even the most 



Land taken under a special survey in South Australia (4000 
^*cd) cannot have above two miles " water- frontage." 
t See Despatch, No. 13. Report of Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, 1 840, p. 94. 
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favourable of the witnesses examined before it seem to 
concede that town allotments should be sold by auction, 
although they adhere to the expediency of the other 
plan for country lots. And the committee, in their 
report, pronounce decidedly in favour of auction, ex- 
cepting only the case of large purchases of continuous 
tracts of land, 20,000 acres in extent, as to which, in 
South Australia, they recommend the continuance of 
the present system. And as Lord Stanley, now colo- 
nial secretary, was an influential member of that com- 
mittee, we may conjecture that this view will, at least 
for the present, prevail. 

7* The last proposition we have to notice is, that 
the system would tend to promote concentration of the 
people, to restrain that inconvenient dispersion which 
is apt to take place in new colonies, and to prevent the 
abandonment of old land for new. 

On this subject I will not detain you long. I may refer 
you to my ninth lecture for some arguments against the 
supposition that this natural dispersion is practically in- 
jurious, that is, on a fair balance of conveniences and 
inconveniences. To reason from extreme cases, on so 
comprehensive a subject, is only to mislead the inquirer. 
It may be true that at Swan River the dispersion of the 
original colonists was so great that some settlers died of 
hunger, because, although there was food at the govern- 
ment-house, the governor did not know his way to them, 
nor they to the governor; but the instance of Swan River 
is that of an extreme case — a case of very great practical 
mismanagement, and of much personal misunderstanding 
between the leader of the colony and the labouring emi- 
grants, independently of whatever errors of principle may 
have been committed.* Generally speaking, the body of 

* Evidence of Mr. Wakefield before the Waste Land Committee, 
1836. 
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settlers will not disperse beyond the limits of tolerably 
easy communication with each other ; and none, or a 
few hermits only, will go beyond the reach of markets. 
The theory of ^^ concentration** cannot be better stated 
than in the words of a despatch of Lord Glenelg : — 
<^ The territory, expanding only with the pressure of 
<^ population, is commensurate with the actual wants 
*^ of the entire community. Society, being thus kept 
** together, is more open to civilizing influences, more 
** directly within the control of the government, more 
" full of the activity which is inspired by common 
" wants, and the strength which is derived from the 
** division of labour ; and, altogether, is in a sounder 
** state, morally, politically, and economically, than if 
" left to pursue its natural course." All this may be 
true ; and yet, on the other hand, the economical loss 
which the colony inevitably sustains by not being left to 
follow its natural course — by being forced to concen- 
trate itself on the less valuable soils — will probably 
overbalance all these real or imaginary advantages. 

But (which is of more importance to us than the 
abstract question, whether an enforced concentration 
would be advantageous), it is extremely difficult to 
prove that the South Australian system, or any system, 
would produce that concentration. The historical illus- 
trations adduced by its supporters seem very little appli- 
cable. Mr. Wakefield relies on the example of the early 
Greek colonies, and attributes their little expansion 
without the walls of their t(3wns to the abundance of 
slave labour. It is difficult to see the supposed con- 
nection of cause and effect ; but, in point of fact, we 
know that the habits and principles of Greek colonists 
were altogether opposed to such expansion ; and that, 
if this had been otherwise, they were far too feeble, 
and their plantations situated for the most part in 
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countries too fully occupied by native agricultural races, 
to admit of their spreading over the surface like modem 
settlers. And the course of modern colonial history 
seems to point altogether to an opposite conclusion. 
Abundance of slave labour has certainly not promoted 
density of population ; for the slave states of the Ame- 
rican'^Union are uniformly less populous than states of 
cotemporary foundation without slaves. It certainly has 
not prevented the abandonment of old land for new : 
we have examined on a former occasion the instance of 
Virginia ; and it may be added, that in Demerara the 
cultivated land is not more extensive than the aban- 
doned. And, lastly, in South Australia itself, the 
** model colony,'* the experiment seems to have entirely 
failed in obtaining any thing like concentration. In 
March, 1840, when the population could not have ex- 
ceeded 12,000 souls, " the purchases had far exceeded 
** its agricultural and pastoral requirements. The lands 
" already surveyed would well bear from 50,000 to 
" 40,000 inhabitants, while ihe districts actually sold 
<* would support in comfort double those numbers.*' * 
This, argue the supporters of the theory, only proves 
that the price of land is not high enough, and ought to 
be raised. It would be possible, no doubt, to raise it ; 
but the moment that the intended compression began 
to make itself felt, the operations of the squatter would 
interfere, and no government could prevent the un- 
licensed occupation of land if it persisted in excluding 
colonists from the lawful acquisition of the best within 
their reach. The only ascertainable principle on the 
subject appears to be this, — that the tendency to dis- 
persion will in all cases be greater in proportion to 
the value of the produce of the soil. The greater the 

* Despatch of Colonel Gawler, March 21. 1840, in the Appendix 
to the Report on South Australian affairs, 1841, p. 262. 
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profit to be drawn from the land, the more certainlj 
the temptation of occupying the most fertile portioDS 
will prevail in the mind of the settler over attachment 
to society, and the feeling of the inconveniences which 
that dispersion must occasion. All artificial methods of 
restricting the extension of a colony over the surface, 
and cramping it, like a Chinese lady's foot, according 
to some imaginary standard of elegant proportion, seem 
injurious ; such, for example, as the plan of continuous 
surveys, by which the government only offers adjacent 
portions of territory to purchasers in succession, instead of 
acceding to the wishes of the settlers themselves, by sur- 
veying at once those for which the greatest desire is mani- 
fested, within a reasonable distance of the nucleus of the 
settlement. For the most part, such methods are fortu- 
nately impracticable ; that is, the squatter, who is the 
natural corrector of land monopolies, as the smuggler is 
of commercial, would render them to a great extent nu- 
gatory. But in whatever degree they could be carried 
into effect, in the same proportion the young community 
would be checked in the development of its vigorous 
principle of expansion. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, it is essential 
to remark that the natural exigencies of a pastoral 
country and community must considerably modify the 
character of any scheme of " systematic colonization" 
applied to it. For example, in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen's Land it has long been the practice to 
grant to the owner of cattle and sheep licences to 
occupy, for the purpose of pasturage, tracts of land, of 
which the ownership is in the crown, at a low rent. In 
South Australia, I believe, the proportion was at one 
time fixed as follows : every purchaser of forty acres to 
have the run of a square mile, or 640 acres, at a rent of 
10^. I do not know whether this regulation has been 
acted upon in that colony to any extent : but the com- 
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missioners of this year recommend putting the system of 
depasturing licences on a new and extended footing ; and 
they say that " the evils which experience has shown to 
" flow from the alienation of large tracts of waste land 
" at low or nominal prices do not arise from it, and the 
** public ultimately obtains the advantage of selling the 
** land so occupied, when its value has been raised by 
** the progress of population and settlement.** But it 
is certain that this necessary practice greatly interferes 
with the pure operation of the theory. And for this, 
as well as other reasons, it will be interesting to see how 
the system of sale at high prices and purchased immigra- 
tion will work in other regions, where the less pastoral 
character of the country does not require the occupa- 
tion of equally extensive tracts of land : for instance, in 
New Zealand. 

I have now gone through the principal features of 
the modem scheme of systematic colonization. Let us 
divest it of the too exact form in which it has been 
presented by some of its supporters ; let us dismiss all 
idea of a precise proportion between land, labour, and 
capital, an exclusive employment of the land fund on 
emigration, and of a mathematically ** suflScient** price ; 
let us consider its principles as confined to the sale of 
land at as high prices as can reasonably be obtained, and 
the strict devotion of the fund to a few essential purposes, 
among which the supply of labour holds the principal 
place ; let us consider it, moreover, as chiefly applicable 
only to colonies raising large quantities of exportable 
produce, and perhaps also to other colonies so distant 
from the mother country that the stream of emigration 
needs to be artificially directed to them ; let us, I say, 
subject the theory to all the qualifications which I have 
suggested, although not all. of them with equal con- 
fidence, and we cannot then fail of being struck with its 
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simplicity, its facility of adaptation, its high practical 
utility. Never was there a more remarkable instance 
of the success of a principle against all manner of mis- 
apprehension ~- against the fear of innovation — against 
corrupt interests — against the inert resistance which all 
novelty is sure to encounter. At its first announcement, 
if warmly advocated by a few suppoi*ters, it was received 
by the multitude with incredulity, by the learned with 
derision. The idea of putting a high price on that 
which it had been the uniform practice to lavish with 
unlimited profusion, and expecting thereby to promote 
colonization, was received by them as the climax of 
absurdity. " The whole scheme,*' said Mr. M*Culloch*, 
** seems, in fact, to be little else than a tissue of delu- 
sions and contradictions ; and it says little for the 
discernment of the public that it should have atti*acted 
** any notice. It is true that the Americans sell their 
** unoccupied lands ; but they sell the richest and finest 
'^ lands in the valley of the Mississippi at less than a 
** dollar an acre, whereas we exact five shillings an acre 
«* for the worst land in Canada, and no less than twelve 
" shillings or twenty shillings an acre for the worst land 
" at the antipodes, as in that terra incognita called 
*< Southern Australia 1 If these regulations be intended 
" to direct the current of voluntary emigration from our 
*« own colonies to the United States, they do honour to 
** the sagacity of those by whom they were contrived, 
" and there is not a word to be said against them. But 
*' in all other respects they seem to be as impolitic and 
" absurd as can well be imagined.** The experiment 
was tried in South Australia. It succeeded, in respect 
of the quantity of land sold and the number of emigrants 
conveyed, beyond the expectations of the boldest specu- 

* Note xxiii. to Adam Smith. 
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lators. The government at home shook off its prejudices, 
and resolved on applying it, though prudently and even 
timidly, in New South Wales. The opposition, nay, the 
derision, with which the alteration was received, both at 
home and in the colonies, may be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of some of my hearers. We shall examine at an- 
other time the results which it produced. Suffice it to 
say at present, that so great has been the change of 
opinion, that while some of the original supporters of 
the theory talk confidently of being able to raise the 
uniform price of land in South Australia to 3L or 4fL, 
the committee of last year, by no means over- favour- 
ably disposed to it, themselves report that the minimum 
price at the auctions " may safely be raised above the 
" present uniform amount of IL per acre.*' In all, up- 
wards of 1,700,000/. have been realised of late years in 
the Australian colonies by the sale of land. 

And, thus far, the experiment has been attended 
with success, and with advantage to the nation at large, 
inasmuch as it has been the means of conveying to the 
colonies, in perfect security of obtaining work, thou- 
sands of labourers who must otherwise have struggled 
on at home against the difficulties of their social posi- 
tion ; and of furnishing labour to many capitalists, 
who must without it have invested their capital else- 
where. It is not to be supposed that the recent ad- 
vance of New South Wales, or Port Phillip, is the 
result of direct economical causes ; that there is any 
magic in the maintenance of a certain proportion be- 
tween land and labour, which can, as it were, by a kind 
of mechanical operation, make the fortunes of a com- 
munity rapid and certain. The true origin of it is, 
doubtless, to be sought in the confidence given to capi- 
talists — to speculators, if you will — by the certainty 
that their large outlay is honestly and systematically 
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devoted to supplying their demand for labour. They 
look forward to prosperous results, because they see 
things conducted on a plan (although not quite so 
steadily as might be wished), instead of being left to 
the blind operations of chance as formerly ; they see that 
a definite object is proposed by the managers ; that this 
object is not shrouded in diplomatic mystery, but fully 
and frankly explained ; that all are invited to discuss its 
merits beforehand, to examine how far it has been at- 
tained. The wealthy settler feels that he has no chance 
of being abandoned, like Mr. Peel at the Swan River, 
by the whole army of labourers whom he has induced, 
at an enormous expense, to accompany him ; of under- 
going all the degradation and annoyance to which the 
supply of convict labour, precarious as at best it is, 
would expose him ; of struggling for years, like our West 
India planters before the Emancipation Act, against the 
heavy necessity of maintaining labourers whose re- 
sources were becoming less and less profitable, and 
being placed at last under the torture of a desperate 
experiment, which may relieve or may destroy him. 

And if we carry our views beyond mere economical 
results, without relying too much on hopes which a 
thousand circumstances may render abortive, we may 
perhaps indulge in the conjecture, that communities 
thus founded begin their career under higher auspices of 
political and moral happiness than those mere casual 
offsprings of industry or of discontent which European 
civilization has scattered over the globe, and left to 
perish or to flourish by their own resources. The early 
influx of men of wealth and education attracted by a 
state of society in which wealth must confer power, and 
consequently education must meet with some degree of 
sympathy and encouragement, while the curse of slavery 
is absent ; the mutual dependence in which, if the 
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system can be carried into practical effect, the different 
ranks must be placed towards each other ; — these seem 
to furnish a promise that the population of a settlement 
thus founded will afford some of the features of a 
commonwealth, instead of a mere body of unconnected 
speculators ; that it may realize, in some degree, the 
idea of a colony such as it presented itself to the an- 
cients, and such as Coleridge and Whately have pointed 
out as one of the desiderata of modem civilization. 
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LECTURE XV. 

EFFECTS OF THE DISPOSAL OF LAND IN NEW COLONIES BY 
FREE GRANT, AND BY SALE AT LOW PRICES, EXAMINED, 
ESPECIALLY IN NORTH AMERICA. 

We have now examined together the principal theories 
which have been promulgated respecting the disposal of 
waste land in colonies, and have endeavoured to follow 
them out into their economical consequences. I pro- 
pose to conclude this part of my inquiries with a very 
brief investigation (as it necessarily must be) of the 
facts which experience furnishes, respecting it ; confin- 
ing myself to those chapters of history which are the 
most instructive and important to us : namely, the re- 
cent annals of our North American colonies, the United 
States, and Australia. These will present to i;s, in 
succession, the results of the system of free grant, the 
system of sale at low prices, and the system of sale at 
high prices. 

" In the North American colonies, as in the United 
** States,*' Lord Durham has said, " the function of 
** authority most full of good or evil consequences has 
** been the disposal of public land." The phrase may 
be exaggerated ; but of its great importance, in all colo- 
nies, no doubt can be entertained. 

But, as we are now considering the case of old colo- 
nies, I must revert to a question touched upon in an 
earlier portion of these lectures. If this function be of so 
great importance, and if it be one strictly domestic in its 
character, and requiring, above most others, that prac- 
tical knowledge which is best attained on the spot, why 
is it not confided to the colonial governments, especially 
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to the colonial legislatures, where these exist? I do 
not here speak of very new settlements, but of those in 
which society has made a certain degree of progress, and 
institutions have attained a certain amount of solidity. 
Surely, if we recognise the principle that colonists 
should govern themselves, except in those particulars 
where the exercise of self-government would necessarily 
clash with imperial sovereignty, this is one of the 
functions which should seem in theory more peculiarly 
fit to be exercised by the colonial, not the imperial, 
authorities. It is a power of which the employment, 
in one way or the other, can in no way affect the supre- 
macy of the crown, or the existing interests of a single 
subject of the mother country. To contend, as is com- 
monly done, that the colonists ought not to have it, for 
fear they should misuse it, is to contend against the 
concession of political or municipal freedom to colo- 
nists in any instance ; or else it is an example of that 
wavering political faith, that halting between two opi- 
nions, that offering of boons with one hand and with- 
holding them with the other, which have characterised 
for a series of years only too large a portion of our 
colonial policy. But, however ignorant we may choose 
to suppose colonial legislatures of their own interests, 
what public body, after all, could mismanage the lands 
of its own demesne more than those of our American 
colonies have been mismanaged by the imperial govern- 
ment ever since their foundation ? 

But the most plausible argument advanced in favour 
of retaining the disposal of public lands, as an essential 
prerogative of the crown, is, that the mother country 
is interested in the manner in which that disposal is 
effected, with a view to the relief of her surplus pppu- 
lation by emigration. Now, in answer to this, I may 
refer you, in the first place, to the reasons advanced by 
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many of the soundest economical writers, and shortly 
stated in a former part of this course, for believing that 
the possibility of any extensive relief from emigration 
is altogether imaginary. But even those who look to 
emigration with greater confidence will perhaps find, 
upon inquiry, that by far the greater portion of what 
actually takes place, and is likely to take place, is alto- 
gether uninfluenced by the measures which may be 
adopted for the disposal of public lands. Half a million 
of emigrants have gone from the United Kingdom to 
New York and Quebec in the last ten years ; of whom, 
ultimately, full three fourths have settled in the United 
States. Of all this multitude, it is difficult to discover 
that any have been in the slightest degree affected by 
the proceedings of government in reference to public 
land, except, perhaps, a few hundreds or thousands 
settled by the Canada and other land companies on 
tracts recently purchased by them from the crown. 

And, at all events, full scope for all the efforts which 
government is able to make in the way of encouraging 
emigration would be left in those newer settlements in 
which, by universal consent, it should retain the dis- 
posal of land. Nor need this power be conceded to the 
colonial legislature in all parts of the colony at the 
same time. There would, probably, be little difficulty 
in retaining it, for example, in each county, or district, 
until a certain proportion of the land were granted or 
occupied. Thus the wild frontier belt of an extensive 
colony would remain under the control of the crown, 
long after the more settled districts had passed under 
that of their own assemblies. And the competition of 
these imperial lands would be a strong check on the 
offering unfavourable terms to settlers in those under 
the colonial jurisdiction. 

This, however, is a mere matter of speculation, on 
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which the views of many of my hearers may be different 
from mine. At present the inclination of the metro- 
politan legislature and government seems to be strongly 
in favour of retaining this branch of dominion. Such 
is the decided opinion of Mr. Wakefield, although a 
warm friend to the extension of the representative 
system in colopies. Such was the strongly expressed 
recommendation of Lord Durham ; and similar lan« 
guage has been held by our statesmen in general during 
the many discussions to which this subject has lately 
given rise. " It is for the Imperial Parliament,** says 
Mr. Buller, " to reconcile the different interests, and, 
" by providing for the greatest developement of the 
" resources of the colonies, to enable them to offer a 
<' market for the manufactures, and a home for the sur- 
" plus population, of the United Kingdom.** * And 
the Colonial Office now seems determined to put this 
power into actual exercise ; not only in the old colony 
of Canada, where, for many years, it had been delegated 
in practice to the governor in council, and where, not 
long ago, it was offered to be absolutely relinquished to 
the colonial legislature, — but even in parts of the West 
Indies, where its exercise has probably scarcely been 
heard of for centuries, t 

* Appendix B. to Lord Durham's Report, p. 8. 

f In New Brunswick the control of all funds arising from land 
sales has been surrendered for a term to the provincial legislature, 
by an act of the 8th W. 4*. In Jamaica almost all the land^ under the 
provisions of various acts, seems to be " in the constructive, if not 
actual, possession of private individuals." — (Report (^ Land and 
JEmiffration Commissioners, 1840, p. 158.) " In each colony the go- 
** vernor holds a commission enabling him, in the name and on 
" behalf of the sovereign, to convey waste lands to the purchasers 
-^ of them. Except by a grant under the public seal of the colony, 
** issued in pursuance of such a commission, no private person can 

** establish a valid title to these lands But the governor is 

*' authorised, not merely to convey waste lands, but to make^ on 
<< behalf of the crown, contracts for the sale of them. Even to this 
** extent it is not proposed, at present, to take away his authority* 
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I do not pretend to point out to you the better opinion 
in this conflict of sentiments ; nor to decide whether 
some of the reasonings advanced in favour of the pohcy 
of retaining this power in the hands of government 
may not be conclusive, although others certiunly ap- 
pear little better than the common arguments by which 
the strongest always persuade themselves of their own 
superior fitness to exercise power. But we must now 
confine ourselves to our own more appropriate sphere 
of investigation-^ the economical effects of the different 
modes of disposing of land. 

The general belief in former times, to judge by the 
practice, seems to have been, that the best mode was to 
give it away. And so, in many cases, it might have 
been, if any security could have been obtained that the 
parties who received the grants were bon^ fide settlers, 
possessed of sufficient capital to render the grants avail- 
able for their own comfortable support, and the pro- 
duction of wealth ; for it was soon obvious, that if the 
owner neglected to cultivate his grant, the community 
was injured by the interposition of vacant spaces be- 
tween the occupied lands. But in finding this security 
lay the real difficulty of the case. The modes which 
were devised to meet it were, to annex conditions to the 
grant, and subject it to forfeiture if these were not ful- 
filled : or, to impose a moderate tax or quit rent, either 
on uncultivated land only, or on all land, at an amount 
not oppressive to the settler, but rendering it not worth 
the while of any one who did not intend to settle to 
keep it. But both these methods were found in prac- 



<< So far, however, as relates to entering into contracts binding on 
" the crown, you will hereafter exercise a power concurrent with 
<^ that of the governor." — Lord John Russell : Instructions to Land 
and Emigration Commissioners^ Jan. 14*. 1840. 
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tice very imperfect, from the difficulty of enforcing 
them. Conditions might be easily evaded, for it was 
both invidious and difficult, as well as very expensive, 
for government agents to ascertain whether or not they 
had been substantially executed.* The same objection 
applied to the payment of fines for non-cultivation ; and 
general taxes on the land were unpopular, and difficult 
of imposition. 

These objections apply to the system of free grant 
in general ; but it must be owned that its evils, what- 
ever they may be, have been much aggravated by gross 
abuses, and that these abuses have furnished an oppor- 
tunity for exaggerated invectives against the system 
itself. In our North American colonies, and partly in 
our Australian also, land seems to have been long re- 
garded as a mere present made by nature to the colonial 
government, for the purpose of being re-distributed as 
freely as it was given, without the slightest regard to 
the eflFects of its distribution on the prosperity of the 
community. The history of these abuses will be found 
detailed in many works ; but no where so fully and clearly, 
as regards North America, as in Mr. Charles Buller*s 
Report, t A few instances out of many may suffice for 
our purpose. In Lower Canada (under the ingenious in- 
vention called the system of " leaders and associates," 
by which regulations restricting the amount of grants 
were evaded t), 1,425,000 acres were made over to 
about sixty individuals, during the government of Sir A . 

• " All conditions,'* thinks Mr. Wiakefield, " must become dead 
" letters which are in the nature of a promise, or something to be 
" done after the land has been obtained." — Evidence before Com' 
miUee on Colonial Lands^ 1836. Q55. 

f Appendix B. to Lord Durham's Report, 1839. 
• X As not more than a certain number of acres could be granted 
to a single person under the existing regulations, a number applied 
for grants at the same time, and then the associates made over their 
shares to the leader.— * See Lord Durham's Report, and Bouchette. 
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Milne ; that is, a territory nearly equalling in extent 
the county of Devon. In Upper Canada, about seven- 
teen millions of acres had been surveyed in 1825 ; 
that is, a surface as great as that of Ireland : all this had 
been granted away, except about 2,000,000 acres ; and 
yet the population scarcely reached 150,000. Three 
millions had gone by way of reward or compensation to 
** American Loyalists," of whom very few seem to have 
settled in the province ; six hundred thousand to mi- 
litia men ; half a million to discharged soldiers and 
sailors, of whom very few turned cultivators, so that 
their grants, as Mr, Buller has very truly observed, 
amounted in fact to little more than small and variable 
gratuities in money, according to the price they might 
get for their lots. In Nova Scotia, out of about six 
million acres of useful land, 5,750,000 have been 
lavished in free grants. Lastly, " the whole of Prince 
Edward's Island was given away in one day,*' in 1767» 
to about sixty grantees, subject to quit rents and con* 
ditions of settlement which have never been fulfilled; 
and thus, says Lord Durham, " its prosperity was 
stifled in the very outset of its existence.'* 

In the catalogue of these abuses most writers have 
inscribed the system of crown and clergy reserves, a 
characteristic part of our land disposal in America. The 
clergy reserves were instituted in Lower Canada by the 
constitutional act of 1791 ; the crown reserves by the 
executive government. Originally one seventh of each 
entire lot granted was reserved, I believe, for the clergy, 
and as much for the crown ; which clumsy method of 
appropriating made the reservations, in the language of 
the surveyor-general, Mr. Bouchette, " present the as- 
** pect of chess-boards, every second or third lot alter* 
" nately in each range being a reserve, one for the 
<* protestant clergy and one for the crown.** After 
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1821 these scattered fragments were consolidated into 
" blocks;*' a less inconvenient arrangement, it seems, but 
still presenting the diflSculty of interposing desert tracts 
between the cultivated, except in those cases where 
takers were found to occupy the reserves on long leases. 
The crown resei-ves were afterwards abandoned. Of the 
clergy reserves, one fourth were sold in 1831, another 
portion in 1836, and the remainder has been rendered 
disposable by an act of parliament of 1840. The history 
of these reserves in Upper Canada is nearly the same. 

These peculiar features of our colonial land system 
have, as you will perceive, no necessary connexion with 
the method of disposing of land by free grant ; and to 
confound the practice with the abuse has been in this, 
as in many instances, rather too much the habit of 
zealous reformers. But even in regard to the abuses 
themselves, without wishing to defend them, we may 
reasonably imagine that their effects have been some- 
what exaggerated. For to a certain extent these evils 
bring their own remedy along with them. The persons 
who have acquired large grants, which they have been 
unable to cultivate, sooner or later find it their interest 
to make them over in smaller portions to others who 
will ; and thus the land is eventually disposed of to the 
actual cultivator at a fair price ; the only difference 
being (and I do not deny that it is a difference, and an 
unfavourable one), that there is a period of delay during 
which the land lies idle, and that the price goes into 
the pockets of individuals instead of the government. 
Thus, although the power of the state to assist settlers 
may be almost extinguished, the process of settlement, 
under favourable circumstances, will nevertheless go on. 
In Upper Canada, since 1825, government has had 
scarcely any lands left to part with, that is, lands which 
were attractive to settlers ; and has, in fact, disposed of 
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only 600,000 acres ; yet, in those fifleen years its po- 
pulation has increased from 150,000 to 400,000 : thus 
almost the whole of this population must have esta- 
blished itself on lands purchased from private owners. 
Prince Edward's Island presents a remarkable instance 
of the same kind. You will see it constantly cited by 
wnters on colonial subjects as a kind of prerogative 
example, to use Baconian language, of the vices of 
the old system of dealing with land. Its soil was 
granted away to a few large proprietors, of whom 
scarcely any, with the honourable exception of Lord 
Selkirk, have ever resided or paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the improvement of their estates, while they 
have steadily and successfully resisted any attempt to 
tax them, or to enforce the conditions of their grants. 
What is the actual state of the island ? Its population, 
although it increased slowly up to 1820, has nearly 
doubled since that year.* Its trade and revenue have 
increased in nearly the same proportion. Its state of 
society is pronounced by Mr. McGregor superior to 
that of our other North American colonies.t " It is a 
" common plan,** he says, ** with those who own farms 
** they do not occupy, to let those farms * on the 
<< ^ halves,' that is, to stock the farm with horses, homed 
" cattle, sheep, and hogs, provide half the necessary 
<< seed, and then give possession to a practical farmer, 
" who will cultivate it and find the labour. After har- 
" vest, the produce, even to that of the dairy, is equally 

* The population of Prince Edward's Island in 1837 was 23,266 ; 
and in 1839, 40,000, according to Mr. BuUer's Report. 

Revenue in 1828,6,805/. ; in 1836, 11,957/. according to Martin's 
Colonial Library, 250. 

Imports in 1823, 28,813/. ; 1833, 70,066/. ; 1836, 61^155/. 

Exports — 28,747/.; — 31,738/.; — . 47,215/. 
(See the Appendix to Lecture IV.) 

•[• Brit. North America, vol. i. p. 453. 
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" divided between the proprietor and farmer." A good 
plan, he adds, for ** farmers who dislike commencing at 
" once in the wood." * I mention this in passing, as the 
only instance I have met with, in the wide regions 
colonized by the British race, of a recurrence to that 
primaeval plan of division between landlord and te- 
nant, called in modem Europe the Metayer system, 
which dates from the very origin of civilization. This 
picture may present no very extraordinary features of 
rapid advance or towering fortunes. But no one, I 
think, would conjecture that it described a colony, of 
which Lord Durham said, that " its prosperity was 
<* stifled in the very outset of its existence." 

With respect to the mischiefs of reserves of land for 
public purposes, especially the clergy reserves, which 
must be inalienable on principle, they are, no doubt, 
obvious enough, even to the mere speculative inquirer ; 
their actual amount is not so obvious ; and either it must 
be much exaggerated, or some of the praise so liberally 
bestowed on the land-revenue system of the United 
States must be withdrawn. For in that country educa- 
tion is provided for by means precisely analogous to the 
" reserves" of Canada, although smaller in amount. In 
every American township a section of 640 acres, or one 
square mile, is appropriated to the purpose of education, 
forming one thirty-sixth part of the whole township. 
This land is in the hands of trustees, who may turn it 
to what account they think most proper for the object 
in view ; but it appears that they cannot dispose of it.t 



* Brit. N. America, vol. i. p 462. 

f See Appendix ; and see the Evidence of Mr. Stevenson before 
the Committee on Colonial Lands, 1836. 

I should add, that although observers in general have expressed 
themselves very unfavourably of the effect of the clergy reserves, 

H 2 
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And yet Lord Durham, and writers of the same views, 
are in the habit of mentioning the American mode of 
disposing of public lands as one of the great causes of 
the superior condition of the Northern States to the 
neighbouring British provinces. It must be added, that 
whatever the economical disadvantages of these reserves 
may be, they are necessarily diminished, either when a 
high price is placed on land by government, or when 
adjacent land becomes valuable by the progress of set- 
tlement ; for in either of these cases it becomes worth 
the settler*s while to rent the reserved land. 

I have brought these considerations before you partly 
with a view which my hearers may perhaps think that 
I have already enforced, on various occasions, almost to 
weariness, namely, in order to remind you how much 
we are apt to overrate the effect of particular laws and 
institutions, both on economical prosperity and on the 
movement of society. It is the natural propensity of 
the sanguine and inquiring mind, as soon as it has de- 



Archdeacon, now Bishop, Strachan, says, " On my inquiries a few 
** years ago on the occasion of the attempted sale to the CanadaLand 
*< Company, I found a greater number of inhabitants in proportion 
" on the clergy sevenths than on the granted lands of the crown^ as 
<< they offered facilities to settlers which cannot be otherwise ob- 
" tained." — Appendix B. to Lord Durham* s JReportf p. 123. An 
ingenious plan was devised by Archbishop Whately for retaining the 
benefit of a landed establishment for the church, and avoiding the 
evils of the reserve system. As I understand it, the purchaser of land 
was to pay for a certain portion, and occupy another portion gra- 
tuitously for a time. For instance, the purchaser of 80 acres might 
occupy 100 more. Af^er a period, he was to be called upon to single 
out 20 of those 100 for the use of the church. These 20 were to be 
selected in the following manner : the purchaser was first to select 
40, and then the agent of the church 20 out of the remaining 60. 
A similar scheme was proposed for adoption with respect to the 
lands reserved for the aborigines in South Australia ; but I do not 
know whether it was ever carried into execution. — Report of 
Colonial Lands* Commiiiee, Evidence of Col. Torrensy 11 41, 
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tected an abuse, to refer to that abuse by the most in- 
genious deductions all the evil and imperfection appa- 
rent upon that face of things which it is contemplating. 
Then comes the eagerly embraced conclusion, that the 
specific remedy for that abuse is, at the same time, a 
cure for all the disorders which the reason perceives, or 
the imagination can conjure up. We withdraw our 
eyes from dwelling on the action of the great laws 
of economical and social progress, because we feel a 
secret sense of dissatisfaction m our own inability to 
control them ; we prefer to be busy about the forms 
and accidents of things, matters which we can regulate 
and mould according to the theories which may have 
possession of our fancies ; and to these we attribute the 
powers which really reside in the great springs of the 
machine. 

However, a great change wa« unquestionably effected 
for the better, when the anomalous practices which had 
prevailed from earlier times were superseded in all 
our colonies by the uniform system of sale for such a 
price as the land would fetch. Its introduction in 
Canada began in 182(5 ; but previous payment of pur- 
chase money, an important feature in the plan, was not 
required until the date of the instructions of I^ord 
Glenelg in 1837. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
sale by auction was established in 1827 ; in New South 
Wales not until 1831, when the " upset ** price, origin- 
ally 5s.f was raised to 12^. in 1839 ; in Swan River, in 
1 832. In all these cases the sales have been by auction, 
and the upset price, pretty generally, regulated by the 
sum fixed for that purpose in America ; namely, about 
5^. As the system adopted in the United States was 
the great model followed in these proceedings, it is now 
time to give you a general account of it. I borrow 

H 3 
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it from an article in the Colonial Gazette of June 3S. 

1839.* 

" The greater portion of the unoccupied lands of the 

<< United States constitute the national domain, and 

** are, of course, under the control of the national go- 

" veniment. 

** The lands are surveyed on an accurate plan, ac- 
** cording to a general system ; afterwards they are 
^< offered for sale, by proclamation of the president, 
** and, by law, must be sold by public auction, the 
<* minimum price being one dollar and a quarter per 
** acre, ready money. l{ no one bids for the land at 
** that price, or upwards, it is subject to private entry at 
" any time after, upon payment at time of entry ; for 
" no credit is allowed. 

" One section in each township is reserved for the 
<^ support of schools in the township ; and all salt- 
** springs and lead mines are reserved from sale, unless 
" by special order of the president. 

" The surveys are founded upon a series of true 
" meridians, which run north, principally from the 
" mouth of some noted river. These are intersected, 
" at right angles, with lines running from east to west, 
** called base-lines. There are five principal meridians 
" in the land-surveys of the western states. 

** Each of these meridians has its own base-line, which 
" forms the base of a series of surveys, of which the 
<* lines are made to correspond, so that the whole coun- 
" try is at last divided into squares of one mile each, 
" and townships of six miles each ; and these subdi- 
<* visions are distributed with mathematical accuracy 
" into parallel ranges. 

" The township consequently consists of thirty-six 

* Vol. i. p. 468. 
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^^ square miles. A square mile is called a section, and 
" contains 640 acres. The section is subdivided into 
*• half sections of 320 acres each, quarter sections of 
** 160 acres each, and half-quarter sections of 80 acres 
** each : these last, under certain conditions, are sold in 
** equal subdivisions of 40 acres each, which is the 
** smallest amount of public lands disposed of by the 
** general government. Any person, whether a native 
** bom citizen or a foreigner, may thus purchase forty 
** acres of the richest soil, and receive an indisputable 
** title for fifty dollars, being at the rate of a dollar and 
<< a quarter an acre ; and lands sold by the general 
** government are not subject to taxation under five 
** years after purchase. 

*' The parts of townships, sections, quarter sections, 
" &c. made at the lines of either townships or meridi- 
** ans, are called excesses or deficiencies. The fractional 
** sections, which contain less than I6O acres, are not 
** subdivided. The fractional sections, which contain 
** 160 acres and upwards, are subdivided in such a man- 
** ner as to preserve the most compact and convenient 
** forms. A series of contiguous townships, laid off 
** from east to west, is called a range. These are num- 
" bered east and west, from the principal meridian run- 
** ning due north and south. Townships are counted 
" either north or south from their respective base-lines. 

*^ By this admirable system all the townships and 
** subdivisions are in regular mathematical forms, pre- 
•* eluding the fruitful source of litigation arising from 
" the uncertainty of butts and bounds, in forms with 
*' curve, meandering, or zigzag lines. 

" The land sales unite three essential objects — the 
" right of selection by the highest bidder at the public 
" sales, extreme cheapness at the private sales, and a 
** title of clearness and unquestionable surety com mensu- 

H 4 
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** rate with the stability of the government. The con- 
** venience and excellence of this system constitutes an 
** essential element in the rapid population of the new 
** states. 

** The public lands are laid off into districts, in each 
*' of which there is a land office, under the superintend- 
*^ ence of two officers appointed by the president and 
*^ senate, called the register of the land office and 
" receiver of public monies. 

** All deeds, conveyances, mortgages, or title papers 
" whatsoever, must be recorded in the recorder's office 
^* in the county where the land is situate. Deeds and 
** title papers are not in force until filed in the recorder's 
" office." 

The three main features of the system, it may be 
collected from these particulars, appear to be, 

1 . That territory possessed by the state is held by 
the government in trust for the people, to be sold 
individually. 

2. That all lands are sold at an uniform upset price. 
8. That all proprietors are subject to local taxation. 

It must be added, in order to obtain a tolerably com- 
plete view of the system, that " squatters," when the 
land on which they have established themselves is sold, 
are in some cases entitled by law to a right of pre- 
emption ; and where this is not the case, they exercise 
a similar right by usage. For ** public opinion" (we 
know the fearful import of the words in the back woods) 
would be against the purchaser who should take the land 
over their heads. 

But the American government has never aimed at 
any thing beyond the carrying into effect of these simple 
principles. It has never sought to render the sale of 
lands subservient to the purpose of constructing the 
frame of society after a preconceived pattern. The 
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funds raised by it have gone into the general coflFers of 
the Union. No attempt has been made to accumulate 
labour in particular localities, or to discourage the ac- 
quisition of land by the poorest class. In point of fact, 
public land in the United States is sold very cheap. 
The ordinary price seldom exceeds 6*. 3d. an acre.* 
The system gives, as may be supposed, great encourage- 
ment to speculators : land generally passes in the first 
instance into the hands of purchasers whose only 
object is to re-sell it at a profit ; but it is not likely 
long to remain unoccupied, in consequence of being 
subject, whether occupied or not, to local taxation. 

The diflFerence at present between our system in 
North America and that of the United States is, that 
the upset price of our land i^ generally smaller. Ideas 
have been entertained of late years of taking a further 
step, and raising the price of land in our North Ameri- 
can colonies. Mr. Charles Buller recommends an uni- 
form price of 10s, per acre.t The Land and Emigration 
Commissioners suggested to Lord Sydenham uniform 
prices of 7*- Gd. per acre for a portion of the colony, 
and 5s. for the remainder. His lordship thought these 
prices too high, and preferred 6s. and 4fS. respectively. 
The commissioners subsequently recommended 6^. per 
acre for all landt, from which Lord Sydenham dissented. 
I am not informed that either of these suggestions was 
carried into effect ; and as the current of official opinion 
seems now to have set against the uniform price system, 

* The upset price was two dollars until 1819, lowered in that 
year to one and a quarter dollar. It is remarkable that the lower- 
ing of the upset price produced no increase of sales for several 
years* But it appears that at the same time the credit given was 
shortened. — See the Evidence before the Colonial Lands' Com" 
mittee. 

+ Appendix B. to Lord Durham's Report, p. 33. 

X Report, 1840, p. 101. Dispatch of Lord Sydenham, in ** Cor- 
respondence relative to Emigration to Canada,** 184-1, p. S6. 
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it is not probable that either will be.* It is hardly 
possible that government can introduce into these colo- 
nies any method which shall have much effect on their 
economical progress. Except in very new localities, 
they appear to have long passed that stage at which 
such measures are of any great importance. And the 
proceedings of the crown must evidently be governed 
by the competition of private owners and of the United 
States. We cannot offer our lands at a much higher 
rate than private owners and the States offer theirs. 
Now the landed proprietors in Upper Canada (as well 
as those of the British part of the Lower Province) 
are so anxious to attract emigrants, that ** many of them 
*^ have put at the disposal of Dr. Ilolph'* (their agent 
lately sent to England) ^* lands amounting in the whole 
** to from 25,000 to 30,000 acres, to be given gratuit- 
** ously to settlers who may have the means of cultivating 
" them.^t Neighbouring lands, offered by the govern- 
ment at Gs. per acre, would have a small chance of 
preference. And, in the next place, the facilities of 
communication are so much greater in the United States, 
from their admirable system of local taxes, which the 
Canadians obstinately refuse to adopt, that, in the 
opinion of Lord Sydenham, their land at 6s. 3d. is 
cheaper than Canadian land at 6^., even when the lia- 
bility to those taxes is taken into account, the benefit 
more than countervailing the expense. Therefore the 
prospect of forming any considerable emigration fund 
by the sale of land in Canada seems visionary, even if 
such fund were needed. 

If settlers are to be attracted thither, it must be, as 
heretofore, by the easy acquisition of land. And the 

* It has been suggested as one advantage of an uniform price in 
Canada, that squatters would thus be able to purchase a title. 
f Correspondence, 1841, p. 50. 
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government seems to have been all along entertaining 
plans of this description, although seemingly inconsistent 
with the theory of high prices. There are two projects 
for limited grants of free land to emigrants of the poorer 
class, both of which have been partially tried. The one 
is that of giving small lots of five acres to labourers of the 
lowest class : this may be sometimes useful in the case 
of emigrants who arrive at a time when the demand for 
labour happens to be slack, but obviously only in the 
neighbourhood of great towns or markets : it has been 
tried near Quebec and elsewhere, and, says Lord Syden- 
ham, has answered tolerably well, although it has been 
attended with expense. The object is to attract persons 
who may be useful as labourers, not having land enough 
to be wholly independent. The other plan is that of 
making grants of 50 or even 100 acres to emigrant 
families in new townships, and especially along great 
lines of communication, it having been first satisfactorily 
shown that they possess capital to cultivate them.* This 
project is especially pressed on government, for political 
reasons, under the present circumstances of Canada ; 
but, independent of these, there seems every reason for 
believing that it might prove economically advantageous. 
The class of small yeomen, as I have endeavoured to 
show before, is precisely that by which colonization in 
such countries as the newer parts of Canada is best carried 
on. But in order that it might be so, or rather in order 
to prevent its execution from proving a mere nuisance to 
the colony, it is absolutely necessary that the preliminary 
inspection into the means of the settlers should be rigor- 

* Correspondence, 1841. See particularly Lord Sydenham's 
Despatch of 14th Jan. 1841, and the enclosures. Colonel Talbot, 
who has had more experience in settling emigrants than any person 
in Canada, and has for more than thirty-five years devoted himself 
to the cause, is of opinion that a free allotment granted to an emi- 
grant family ought not to be less than 100 acres. 
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ously carried out. Now I am afraid that the more we 
have studied the history of land-granting in British 
colonies, the less reliance we shall be disposed to place 
on the satisfactory enforcement of this or any other 
condition imposed upon occupiers. 

But while little can probably be done for these colo- 
nies in the way of the disposal of waste land, much 
might be done in other ways; by attending to the fulfil- 
ment of such conditions where they have been imposed 
already; by the bond fide exaction of fines, and even of 
forfeitures, for the neglect of them ; and, above all, by 
the establishment of a system of local taxation, for the 
purpose of local wants, such as those of roads and public 
works. To this we shall return on another occasion ; 
at present it is sufficient to observe, that of all the eco- 
nomical causes which have been suggested for that pain- 
ful inferiority in the evidence of public spirit, wealth, 
and activity, which seems to strike all observers in 
passing from the United States into our neighbouring 
provinces, this absence of local taxation is the most sub- 
stantial, perhaps the only substantial one. But with 
these things our government can have little to do: 
our northern colonies possess legislatures of their own ; 
and it remains to be seen whether they have sufficient 
perception of their own interests, and sufficient public 
virtue, to impose on themselves the necessary sacrifices. 
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Land appropriated for Schools and Colleges in ten of the 
latest founded States of the American Union : — 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan - 

Missouri 

Arkansas - 

Louisiana - 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Florida 

Total . 



acres. 


hds. 


746,583 


16 


492,192 


13 


866,003 


96 


510,858 


61 


1,132,719 


41 


958^071 


11 


920,061 


66 


440,203 


72 


726,139 


99 


914,250 


— 



•^ 7,707,085 75 



(^Report of Committee on Colonial Landsy 1 836.) 
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LECTURE XVI. 

EFFECTS OF THE DISPOSAL OF LAND IN COLONIES AT HIGH 
PRICES, SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA. 

The colony of South Australia was founded in 1836, 
under a system of government and of economical ad- 
ministration altogether new. It must, however, be 
stated, that this system was in several respects different 
from that which the projectors imagined.* Their in- 
tention was to found a chartered colony, resembling 
those which were established in North America in the 
seventeenth century. According to their plan, an in- 
corporated company would have exercised, by delega- 
tion from the crown, many of the powers of sovereignty 
within the intended province ; and besides disposing 
of the waste lands, and controlling the finances, would 
have appointed the governor, enacted the laws, and 
levied the taxes. 

This project did not suit the views of the govern- 
ment at home, and was therefore considerably modified 
by the act 4 & 5 W. 4. c. 95., the original consti- 
tuent law of the settlement. The ordinary executive 
and legislative powers were vested in a governor and 
council, according to the common method ; but in ad- 
dition to these, a board of commissioners was ap- 
pointed, one of whom was to reside in the province, 
who were to have the disposal of the land, and the 
management of emigration. The whole of the funds 
raised by the disposal of land was to be devoted to 

* Third Report of South Australia Commissioners, p. 15. 
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the purpose of conveying labouring families to the 
colony. 

By this act no specific provision whatever was made 
for what I have termed the preparatory expenses of a 
colony — the land-surveying, the public works, the 
foundation of establishments, the construction of roads, 
and other communications. But a general power was 
given to the commissioners to begin their operations in 
sending out labourers, by levying 50,000/. on land, on 
the security of the land fund ; and to defray ** the 
** necessary cost, charges, and expenses of founding 
** the colony,** and provide for its government in the 
first instance by raising 200,000/. on the- security of 
the future colonial revenue^ exclusive of the land 
fund, which, however, was to serve as a collateral se- 
curity. 

It was one of the original views of the projectors of 
the colony, that it should support itself. The principle 
on which it was founded — that of applying the land 
fund to the purposes of emigration — was called by them 
the ^* self-supporting" principle; as if it involved in 
itself suflBcient security that a settlement so regulated 
could not cost any thing to the mother country ; or, at all 
events, that its prosperity must be so certain and so rapid 
as to place the danger of its becoming eventually bur- 
densome altogether out of the question. Mr. Wakefield 
himself, to whom the public has looked in great mea- 
sure as its author, denies that he was at all concerned 
in propagating this view of it.* But it was certainly 
put forth in a variety of shapes by the friends and pro- 
moters of the original establishment ; nor can it be 



* " I never called it the self-supporting system : I look upon the 
" calling it the self-supporting system as a sort of puff." — Report 
of South Australia Committee, 1841, 2584. 
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questioned that, upon their own theory, they had some 
ground for anticipating its realization. 

Difficulties soon arose as to the working of various 
parts of this act. There was no sufficient line of demarca- 
tion between the powers of the governor and council, and 
those of the commissioners. Although this produced no 
disagreements at home, in the colony the case was other- 
wise : the infant settlement soon became divided between 
a commissioner's party and a governor's party ; and it 
was found that the powers of raising money by loan were 
too loosely given ; or rather, in point of fact, that the 
notion of raising 200,000/. on the security of the future 
local revenues of a land where the soil was yet unbro- 
ken was impossible, even on the unusual terms allowed 
by the act,* 39,000/. only had been borrowed upon 
it in 1838, when a new act was obtained (1 & 2 Vict, 
c. 60.). This statute introduced some material improve- 
ments in the administration of the affiiirs of the settle- 
ment ; but it also materially increased the power of 
the commissioners as to borrowing ; in fact, to such an 
extent, that it was said, not without truth, to have ma- 
terially infringed on the fundamental principle of the 
settlement. They were empowered to apply the money 
raised on the security of either of their two funds con- 
vertibly, keeping separate accounts: that is, money 
raised on the security of the land revenue might be 
applied to purposes of general necessity, and vice versa : 
which some have deemed a covert mode of enabling 
them to anticipate the readiest of the two funds, namely 
the land fund, without appearing distinctly to do so. 
But to this borrowing from the land fund a limit was 
placed — that the total debt due from the general fund 
to the land fund should never at the end of the year 

* 10 per cent. 
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exceed one-third of the whole amount of the sums re- 
ceived in that year by the land fund. That is, if the 
sums raised by land sales amounted, for instance, to 
30,000/. in any given year, the commissioners were 
to take care that, at the end of that year, the debt 
from the general fund to the land fund should not ex- 
ceed 10,000/. 

Matters therefore stood thus : There was a power to 
raise a very large sum for general purposes on the 
credit of an imaginary fund, that of the local revenue, 
which no sober man could for a moment imagine would 
nearly equal the ordinary local expenses for many years 
to come ; and there was a very restricted power to aid 
those purposes by borrowing from the land fund, a real 
and available fund, which was rapidly increasing every 
year, but which was limited by the constitution of the 
colony to one peculiar purpose. You will see at once 
that the first part of the provision was altogether inade- 
quate ; and you will also see, what a powerful stimulus 
was given thereby to the curse of young colonies — the 
eagerness to attain rapid results. The whole system 
rested on mere speculation. Nothing was real but the 
land fund, and that was appropriated. There were a 
very large sum to be repaid, and very heavy charges to 
be borne, by the local revenue, as soon as it began to 
exist: it was therefore of immediate importance to create 
one as soon as possible — to force the colpny as if in a 
hot-house. The numerous speculators at home who had 
joined in the original project, most of them with antici- 
pations of profit mingled with the honourable desire to 
carry into effect a great experiment, were driven to use 
all their exertions to raise the colony's credit in the 
market. The artificial advantages of the scheme, the 
natural advantages of the colony, were placed in the 
most tempting light before the public, and puffed 

VOL* II. I 
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through every possible channel. Every means were to 
be used to force the stream of English capital into this 
distant province, even before any thing like a satis- 
factory certainty could be obtained as to the profitable 
investment that existed for it.* 

Meantime the settlement advanced. By the end of 
18S8, 5300 persons had left the United Kingdom for 
South Australia, and some hundred Germans also ; 
while it was supposed that OOO at least had emigrated 
to it from the neighbouring provinces, attracted by its 
vaunted excellencies. The price of land which at first 
had been 12.9. per acre, was very soon raised to 1/,, 
at which sum it has ever since remained fixed. Nearly 
50,000/. had been raised by the sale of land, and ap- 
plied to emigration ; but almost the whole of the sales, 
up to that epoch in the history of the colony, had been 
effected in England, and of course were, to a great 
extent, of a very speculative character. 

It must, however, by this time have been pretty 
evident to those who had studied the experiment (and 
a subject of some anxiety), that the ground on which 
it had been tried was not of the most encouraging 
description. South Australia, as it appears on the map, 
is a vast region, the character of which has been as yet 
very partially examined ; but the little comer of it on 
the eastern shore of the gulf of St. Vincent, where the 
model colony had established itself, is by this time toler- 
ably well known. It is a district with scarcely anything 
that can be called a natural harbour, and by no means 

* The original price of town sections in Adelaide was 12*. per 
acre : only three days after the completion of the plan of the town, 
560 sections were sold at the average price of 6L Ss, an acre : and 
in 1 839 it was thought that those in the best situations were worth 
1000/. to 2000/. per acre I (Fourth Report of the Commissioners^ 
p. 11.) Surely, instead of quoting such facts as evidences of pros- 
perity, they ought to be recorded like the events of the tulip-mania 
and the South Sea bubble. 
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favourably situated for commerce, especially when com- 
pared with the fortunate province of Port Phillip, which 
was already beginning to attract settlers.' It has a fair 
proportion, for Australia, of fertile soil, of considerable 
agricultural capability ; and it has the usual facilities 
which that strange country offers to settlers,— thin, 
open forests of evergreens being scattered over inter- 
minable grassy plains. Like the greater part of the 
continent, it has scarcely a stream which runs in the 
summer ; and the land which possesses even these 
moderate advantages seems to be very limited in extent. 
North and east of the settled spot, observers have tra- 
velled in quest of new sites for settlements, and have 
brought back only the same discouraging account of 
realms of hopeless sand and ** scrub," becoming more 
and more desolate and less varied in surface as they 
stretch towards the mysterious inlands of the conti- 
nent.* The climate is healthy, like that of New South 
Wales, and probably about equally favourable to vege- 
tation. Altogether, it is a province which would, no 
doubt, afford a valuable addition to an older colony, 
but which seems scarcely to display any first-rate advan- 
tages, such as might tempt an insulated community to 
settle there. It is true that the eastern part of South 
Australia is traversed by the Murray, the largest river 
hitherto discovered in New Holland, and may possess 
capabilities as yet unknown ; but it seems doubtful 
whether it can ever be connected by continuous settle- 
ment with the district of which Adelaide is the capital. 



* " It" (the district from the head of Spencer Gulph, on the 
north, to the southern end of Lake Albert (?) on the south) " is 
" surrounded by immense tracts of unavailable land, and never 
" can be geographically united to another." «* Our outports, Port 
" Lincoln, &c., are merely (if they may be called so) small islands 
" of good land in boundless expanses of brush and scrub/* — 
Despatch of Governor Gawler, Jan. 18. 184«L 

1 2 
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However, the year 1839 was the most prosperous 
era of* the colony, as far as the influx of a great stream 
of capital and number of emigrants into a field as yet 
altogether unprofitable, can be called prosperity. In 
that year 5,3 1() persons emigrated from the United 
Kingdom : 50, 000 acres of land were sold in England, 
and nearly 1(X),000 in the colony, at 1/. per acre ; and 
the land revenue of this infant settlement considerably 
exceeded the whole land revenue of New South Wales, 
including Port Phillip. Up to the end of 1839, the 
commissioners had borrowed about 125,000/. on the 
credit of the future revenues, out of the 200,000/. 
which the act allowed them : it will be observed that 
the interest of this sum was a very heavy charge, much 
having been raised at 10 per cent., or even on higher 
terms ; while the revenue was, of course, insuflScient 
for the mere local expences of the settlement, the civil 
list and police department. 

It was at this stage of affairs that the most extra- 
ordinary system of public expenditure in the colony 
began, which, perhaps, the annals of financial extra- 
vagance can disclose. It must be recollected, that most 
of this expenditure was brought on by the determin- 
ation of the patrons of the colony to force it into 
prosperity. " The one thing needful," such was the per- 
petual language of the commissioners, ** is to give high 
" bounties on the introduction of capital.'* There was 
an indifferent natural port : but foreign commerce must 
not be checked or embarrassed, and enormous sums 
were, therefore, spent on the port at all hazards. Land 
was to be sold as fast as possible ; but land, in order to 
be sold, must be surveyed in still larger quantities 
(particularly under the special survey system, of which 
I shall speak by-and-by) : surveys, therefore, were 
pushed on, labour being enormously dear, until they 
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actually rose to an average of 3^. 6rf. or 4.v. per acre, 
and in some cases 10^., or half the price of the land. 
Thousands of emigrants arrived in a few months of the 
" season : *' and, although they eventually found employ- 
ment at enormous wages, still there was an interval 
during which they entailed a heavy expence on the 
government.* The item of police was twice as high, 
in proportion to the population, in this colony without 
convicts, as in New South Wales.t And, with these 
expenses upon him, the governor thought fit to com- 
mence the erection of a government-house, to cost 
25,000/. Surely, Lord Stanley is right in saying that 
we need look no further for the cause of all that has 
since befallen the settlement. 

" When we see that, at the expiration of four years 

* from the commencement of the colony, there was 

* an expenditure of 140,000/. per annum, the revenue 

* of the colony not being more than 20,000/. ; that the 

* government-house had been built at an expence of 

* 24,000/. on sanctioned authority ; that 22,000/. had 

* been laid out in the formation of a road across a 

* swamp, for the purpose of improving a harbour ori- 

* ginally badly chosen ; that lands bought for 12^. an 

* acre were sold in the hardly-created town of 
Adelaide for 500/., 1000/., or 1500/. an acre ; that 

* there had been established three banks, carrying on 

* business, and issuing their own paper ; that labour 

* had reached the price of from 6s. to 12^. per day ; 

* that a body of police were established, paid at the 

* rate of 1/. 19^. per week each man, who complained 

* of the inadequacy of their wages, because they were 

* It is said that something like the old system of poor's rates, 
with allowances for families, was introduced for their maintenance, 
in a colony not four years old. 

t Report of the Committee of 184-1, p. 99. (Mr. Elliot's evi- 
dence.) 

I 3 
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^* unable to procure their white trowsers and gloves to 
** be washed for it — all of which showed a disposition 
^* to transfer all the comforts and luxuries of the 
" civilised world to the antipodes ; — we cannot be sur- 
" prised at what has happened/' * 

No kind of dissatisfaction, it must be added, 
seems to have been excited in the colony by these 
marvellous proceedings. All seem to have been 
seized with the same spirit of vertigo, or the same 
desi)erate resolution to gamble on, and trust to that 
golden future to which the commissioners had always 
been pointing as the ultimate result of the expe- 
riment. The immediate mode which the governor 
took of meeting the enormous calls upon him, was by 
drawing bills on the commissioners, 12,000 miles off, 
in utter ignorance of the state of their funds. They, 
as we have seen, had already borrowed, at the end of 
1839i three-fifths of all that they could borrow, and 
had spent the proceeds. He drew to the amount of 
123,000/. in the course of 1840 only. In the mean 
time a change had taken place in the constitution of 
the colonial board in England. The original com- 
mission had been revoked, and a board of land and 
emigration commissioners constituted for all the co- 
lonies. South Australia included. They entered on 
their functions in the beginning of 1840. About the 
middle of that year,-the governor's bills began to arrive 
in pressing quantities. The new commissioners, after 
taking a little time to consider the position in which 
they were placed, refused to accept them. The colony 
became bankrupt. The emigration and land sales 
ceased in August, 1840 : and a sudden and complete 
stop was put to the rapid career of so-called prosperity. 

* Speech of Lord Stanley, Hansard's Pari. Debates, voL Ivii. 
p. 257. 
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There are friends of the colony who maintain that 
the commissioners might have retrieved its affairs and 
maintained its credit, by raising new loans (we have 
seen that they had not done so quite to the extent of 
their powers), in order to pay these bills. This is not a 
question into which it is possible to enter here. But 
the remedy of more borrowing seems, at first sight, 
rather a desperate one, for a disease which over-bor row- 
ing had engendered in the first instance. 

The result has been, that parliament has been 
obliged to interfere, and to empower the government to 
advance a very considerable sum to meet the present 
emergencies, on such security as can be obtained with- 
out over-burdening the resources of the colony. And 
so ends the " self-supporting" part of the scheme ; and 
South Australia, like other settlements, must be content 
to depend for a while on the mother country for 
assistance. 

I have thought that it might be worth our while to 
devote thus much of our attention to the brief history 
of a particular province, because it really does afford 
some valuable lessons to the inquirer, and because it 
has been popularly supposed to afford others, which 
cannot be deduced from it by any candid reasoner. It 
furnishes no evidence whatever against the reasonable 
application of those principles respecting the disposal 
of public land which we have been so long considering. 
Besides many minor circumstances which may have 
contributed to the ill success of this experiment (such, 
for instance, as the inconvenient division of duty and 
responsibility between the governor and commissioners), 
the candid inquirer cannot but perceive three primary 
causes of failure. First, that the situation was ill 
selected for so critical an attempt ; for, although South 

I 4 
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Australia is far from being the inhospitable desert 
which some have thought fit to describe it, it does not 
appear to possess any of those extraordinary advantages 
which enable a community to become rapidly rich ; 
and we have often had occasion to observe, that natural 
advantages are in the long run of far more importance 
than sound economical doctrines, to the progress and 
well-being of a colony. Secondly, the total omission 
of all means to provide for the preparatory expences of 
colonization, except by a general power to raise loans 
to a certain amount on the credit of a future revenue, 
which could not come into existence for years, and was 
certain for a long time to be unable to support the 
innnediate charges on it. Thirdly (and this cause was 
by far the most injurious of all), the unnatural encou- 
ragement given to speculation, and to its inseparable 
companion — extravagance. Every thing tended to 
this one result. The sale of lands in England threw 
great part of the soil into the hands of capitalists here, 
eager to make the most of it, and to raise its value as 
soon as possible, whether for resale or investment ; and 
if the real value could not be raised rapidly enough, to 
give an imaginary value to their purchase, by acquiescing 
in delusive representations, if they did not actually 
propagate them. The commissioners were anxious, at 
the same time, to force on the settlement of the colony, 
in order to raise its credit in the market ; and to force 
up its credit in the market, in order to provide funds 
to carry on the settlement. And the colonists them- 
selves were only too ready to fall into the example 
which the patrons of the project had set them. Time 
was wasted, and the interest of capital sacrificed in 
land-jobbing operations, which might have been pro- 
fitably employed in sheep-farming or agriculture. 

And let us pause a moment to consider the social 
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state of a community introduced into life under such 
auspices. There was surely something short-sighted in 
the policy of its first founders — those, 1 mean, who 
looked to greater results than the mere production of 
wealth. It was impossible to evince a more creditable 
care than they did, in matters of detail, for the moral 
well-being of the colony. Convicts were excluded from 
1 it, and great discrimination was exercised in selecting the 
•emigrants : the interests of religion and education were 
put prominently forward. And yet it never seems to 
. have occurred to them, that a community urged on by 
1 1 the spirit of speculation which they sought in every 
: I manner to encourage, cannot be morally or socially 
healthy. "The one thing needful,'^ thought they, 
«* is to encourage the rapid influx of capital by high 
" bounties : '* and they never thought of the tide of 
evils which flow in along with a rapid influx of capital, 
when that capital is not gradually attracted by the 
opening field of employment, but comes in hopes of 
finding or creating such a field. The wealthier emi- 
grants, finding no useful occupation for their means, 
took to land-jobbing, that is, gambling, while waiting 
for it. The poorer emigrants, attracted by the hope 
of large wages, were disappointed by the high prices, 
and found even the high sums which they actually 
realised insufficient to satisfy their anticipations. The 
moral consequences of such a state of things it would 
not be difficult to depict ; and I am afraid there is 
some truth in the high-coloured representation of a 
recent visitor to those regions, nor is it altogether 
confined to South Australia — that though actual crime 
is rare, it seems an admitted principle that all means 
short of crime are legitimate for obtaining money. 

But these are all evils that admit of cure ; and pro- 
bably a safer cure could not be found than the sudden 
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check which has been given to speculative adventure, 
wliich will cool down the community from its state of 
excitement to a sober appreciation of its wants and 
position. In the meantime, we should be greatly mis- 
taken in supposing that because the visionary hopes of 
projectors have not been realized, the colony has failed 
of reasonable success. It is no small success to have 
collected a population of 1(),000 free inhabitants in five 
years, without distress or disorder ; a population, too, 
which has made by this time considerable progress in 
the creation of real wealth. I will not trouble you 
with statistical details, because I could hardly at 
present offer you any general results upon which I 
could safely rely ; but upon the whole, I believe that 
the amount of production in South Australia is tole- 
rably great, although scarcely in proportion to the 
imported capital and population which have been accu- 
mulated there. 

I will conclude this lecture with a brief notice of 
the success which has hitherto attended the raising the 
price of land, and employment of the land fund on 
emigration, in our other Australian colonies. 

I have already touched more than once on the series 
of disasters which attended and followed the original 
settlement of Swan River, or Western Australia. So 
great was the distress at one period, that the settlers 
were relieved by subscription in the neighbouring 
colonies ; and this settlement, which now contains only 
4000 people, has cost this country, first and last, 
150,000/. But the most unfortunate feature in its 
early colonization was, that the land was squandered 
with such profusion in enormous grants to parties who 
found it impossible to turn them to account, that the 
fund by which its prosperity might have been best 
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promoted can now with difficulty be raised.* There 
is more to be done in the way of imposing conditions, 
as far as consistent with justice, on the ownership of 
lands, than by raising the price of those which the 
course of settlement is not likely to reach for years to 
come. However, the system of auction was established 
in 1832: the upset price has since been raised (I 
believe to 12*. per acre), and some land has been 
sold under the new regulations. I will pass over Van 
Diemen^s Land for the same reason ; because the great 
extent to which the appropriation of land has been 
carried renders it difficult, or impossible, to raise any 
considerable fund at present in that colony by means 
of land sales. 

In the important colony of New South Wales the 
system of sale by auction at an upset price of 5s. per 
acre, commenced in 1831 ; and the quantity sold under 
these regulations soon became extremely large. In 
1831, the sales of land reached the sum of 126,000/. 
The average sum realised appears to have been about 
from 7*- to 8*. per acre, including town allotments. 

In August, 1838, the government at home wished 
to raise the upset price to 12*. per acre ; and this reso. 
lution was carried into effect in the following year. 
Great opposition was excited in the colony by this 
alteration : all the ordinary arguments which have been 
put forth against the sale of waste land at high prices, 
both by those who understand and those who do not 
understand the principle of the system, were brought 



* Nearly 1,600,000 acres were given away in the first seven 
or eight years. (See Report cf Land and Emigration Board for 
1840, p. 23.) Yet with all the facts of the original settlement 
before their eyes, the colonists seem to have disliked the change ; 
and one writer, Ogle (Western Atistralia, p. 136.) compares its 
effects to '^ stopping a vehicle in rapid motion." 
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to bear against it. And it appears that the first effect, 
as might have been expected, was to diminish both the 
quantity of land sold, and the number of emigrants ; 
although part of that diminution may perhaps have 
been owing to the apprehension which began at the 
same time to prevail respecting the diminution of con- 
vict labour, and part to the great popularity of Port 
Phillip. But it appears that this opposition almost 
entirely died away, as soon as the fears of the colonists 
had become really excited, and incipient inconvenience 
began to be felt, through the gradual discontinuance of 
the practice of assignment. What amount of injurious 
effect that measure may really have had in depriving 
them of the necessary supply of labour, it would be 
difficult to estimate without better statistical materials 
than I possess. But I imagine it to have occasioned 
some immediate loss, and greater indirect injury, by 
the discouragement which it threw on the investment 
of capital. Now, in such a state of things, a system 
under which any considerable number of free immigrants 
could be introduced into the country was the greatest 
boon which government had it in its power to offer ; and 
this result is rapidly following, through the increase of 
the land revenue consequent on the increase of price, 
and through the application of an increased proportion 
of that revenue to the purpose of obtaining labour. In 
the three last years (1838-40), from 8,000 to 10,000 
emigrants have been annually carried to Sydney by the 
expenditure of this fund ; a more copious supply of 
labour than assignment could furnish, although un- 
doubtedly not so easily procurable and controllable, nor 
at least, in the first instance, so cheap.* 

* No return has yet been published of the number of emigrants 
to New South Wales and Port Phillip in IS^l ; but it is understood 
to have amounted to about 23,000, or more than twice the number 
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The good eflPects of this extensive importation were 
soon felt even in the remotest part of the colony. A 
settler in the interior, giving evidence on the subject be- 
fore a committee at Sydney, says, " Indirectly the immi- 
♦* gration of free labourers has benefited me ; as it has 
** disengaged a description of labour which is of greater 
" service to me ; that is, of men who formerly found 
" employ in the settled districts, but are now obliged 
" to come farther to look for it.'* This seems to point 
out that the influx of emigrants is disposing of itself in 
the most satisfactory manner ; the new comers, who 
are not so well fitted to encounter a change of life to 
the wilderaess, remaining for a time in the settled 
districts. 

The high economical prosperity which the colony of 
New South Wales so rapidly attained is well known : 
and the general impression at present appears to be, 
that it has sustained a temporary check. How far this 
is really true, 1 have not the means of ascertaining. 
It is certain that an uneasiness is generally felt ; but 
whether this uneasiness have, in reality, any deeper- 
seated cause than the extreme difficulty of extending 
the operations of a rapidly increasing capital with a 
very inadequate supply of labour, and at the distance of 
half the circumference of the earth from the great 
source in the mother country from whence that demand 
might be supplied, I cannot but doubt. At the same 
time, there are circumstances in the present position 
of New South Wales, which incline me to question 
(although it is only the questioning of one who pretends 
to no^ractical knowledge on the subject), whether the 
i^cial, ^s well as economical character of the community, 

of any former year ; and it is said that, for the first timcy some 
effect appears to have been produced on the rate of wages by this 
vast influx of people. 
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and the distribution of wealth, must not undergo some 
change before it is fairly embarked in its destined career. 
I called your attention, in a former lecture, to this 
distinction — that, in an old country, the net amount of 
agricultural produce is almost invariably greatest, when 
the land is in the hands of capitalists employing com- 
bined labour : but that, in a new country, this is not so 
generally the case ; because the most fertile patches of 
soil being often scattered among the more indifferent, the 
capitalist must either content himself with the inferior 
soil instead of the better, or disperse his labourers over an 
extensive tract, and thus lose the advantage of his power 
of combining labour. Therefore, I submitted to you, it is 
not improbable that in countries so circumstanced agri- 
culture may be more profitably carried on for a time by 
small farmers. Now, I would venture to doubt whether, 
in New South Wales, the great returns to capital which 
have been realized by sheep-farming have not encou- 
raged a little too much the spirit of speculation in agri- 
culture ; whether the larger landowners have not been 
too hasty in attempting the cultivation of considerable 
tracts of their estates. It is certain that with the pre- 
sent enormous price of labour (which is not at all likely 
to fall speedily, unless capital becomes less productive 
at the same time), cultivation on a large scale must be an 
extremely expensive process; and it seems uncertain 
whether it can be a very profitable one.* Perhaps, in 
time, a greater division of the community into classes will 
take place : the colony will become more agricultural, 
by the arable portions being subdivided into smaller 
estates ; while accumulated capital will still retain it*' 

**By the last accounts (December, 1841) it seems that a 
portion of the colonists are about to petition for corn laws. One 
of their grounds is, that the colonial grain is peculiarly subject 
to the weevil, and therefore requires protection. 
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present great advantages in sheep-farming, the staple * 
industry of the country. ' 

Lastly, the singular good fortune which has attended 
the youngest of all these colonies, Port Phillip, since 
its commencement, although owing mainly to natural 
advantages, has certainly been promoted by the good 
management of its funds, and the high price of its 
land. Its foundation is carried on, in all respects, under 
happy auspices. It was not made, like South Australia, 
the subject of an experiment. It was not an insulated 
settlement, but a district of New South Wales, and 
enjoyed the benefit of the government of that colony, and 
assistance from its revenue. It owed its existence, not to 
speculation, but to the actual wants of the neighbouring 
colonies : the increasing capital of Van Diemen's Land, 
unable to obtain sufficient profit in that island, where so 
much of the land was appropriated, found a new field 
in this adjacent region, — the nearest part of the con- 
tinent, and, as far as yet appears, the most favoured 
by nature. Its land has sold at the great average price 
of 30s. per acre : 3000 emigrants went there in 1840, 
a larger number than to South Australia ; and it fur- 
nished, in the present year (1841) nearly 800,000 lbs. 
of wool to the English market, exceeding the produce 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Let us suppose that its 
land had been given away, or sold at low prices : those 
who are still sceptical as to the policy of the present 
system may ask, whether the purchasers would not in 
that case have retained more of their capital in their 
pockets, and been able to provide labour for them- 
selves ? The answer is, in the first place, that capital- 
ists would not have got the land at all : it would have 
been appropriated, for the most part, by numerous and 
poor settlers, if these had equal chances of obtaining 
it with the rich ; and, in the next place, the few capi- 
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talists who nii^ht have settled there could not, by their 
insulated efforts, have procured labour half so cheaply 
or effectually as government has been able to do it for 
them ; besides the other advantages which the territory 
has derived from the partial application of its land fund 
to other branches of necessary expenditure. 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE XVI. 



No. I. 

lbs. 

Quantity of Wool imported into this Country in 1841, 49,710,396 



Of which from Germany 


- 21,812,099 


New South Wales 


6,215,329 


Van Diemen's Land - 


2,626,178 


Port Phillip - 


785,398 


South Australia 


51,590 


Western Australia 


42,748 




9 7?1 49^ 


Cape of Good Hope - 


- 751,741 



(Companion to the Almanack^ 1842.) 
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No. IV. 



Disposal of Revenue derived from Waste Lands in 

New South Wales. 

Kocc'iveil from Sales o^ Crown Lands in New South 

Wales, from 183 1 to June 1840 inclusive - - j^958,000 

Charges of various kinds, including Expenses 

of Settlement at Port Phillip, and Protection 

of the Aborigines - - - jf 4 1,300 

Actual Charge of Survey and Management, 

about ... - - 149,700 



rfl91,000 

Emigration ----- , 502,000 

General Expenses - - - - 265,000 

3^958,000 
( Papers produced on Mr. Grote's Motion, April 22. 1841.) 
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No. V. 



South Australia. 

Statement of the Yearly Sales of Public Lands since the Founda- 
tion of the Colony. (^Appetidix to Report of Select Committee, 
p. 218.) 





In 


England. 


In the Colony. 


Years. 








Jl «JiU9« 


No. of 




No. of 




Acres. 


Purchase Money. 


Acres. 


Purchase Money. 






£. s. d. 




£. S, d. 


1835 
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SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE. 



In England . 
In the Colony 



No. of Acres. 



157,291 
131,526 



Purchase Money. 



£, S. d. 

133,431 5 
134,557 4 



* This excess appears to have been occasioned by some trifling sales which 
took place by auction. 
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LECTURE XVI L 

EXAMINATION OF SOME SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

DISPOSAL OF LAND IN NEW COLONIES. PREPARATORY 

EXPENSES. LAND COMPANIES. 

We have seen of how great importance it is that it 
should be distinctly ascertained, at the first foundation 
of a colony, out of what fund its preparatory expenses 
are to be defrayed. We have seen the dangers attend- 
ing the practice of borrowing on the credit of a fiiture 
and contingent fund, such as the general revenue of 
a young colony ; an experiment, indeed, which is not 
very likely to be soon repeated. We have seen that the 
only available fund, to serve as security for loans, is that 
derived from the sale of land ; a fund which is most 
copious precisely in those early stages of the existence 
of the settlement during which the general revenue is 
as yet of trifling amount. Let us briefly examine, to 
what extent this fund can be safely anticipated. 

Let us suppose that a fixed portion of it is devoted 
to the purpose of procuring labour, and another fixed 
portion, as proposed in a former lecture, to other speci- 
fied purposes. It appears to have been lately suggested in 
many quarters, that it is desirable to raise money on the 
credit of the former portion of the fund, in order to send 
out a larger number of emigrants in the first instance. 
It admits, of course, of easy proof, that the greater the 
number of emigrants originally sent out, the less ex- 
orbitant the wages of labour will be ; the greater at- 
traction will be afforded to capitalists, the greater scope 
given to enterprise, the greater stimulus to the purchase 
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of land. All this is extremely plausible ; but the 
scheme seems peculiarly open to the objections which 
have been already urged against all forcing experi- 
ments. The example of South Australia has shown 
the danger of accumulating emigrants on a newly occu- 
pied spot to find employment, instead of waiting until 
there is an eflPective demand for labour. And, besides 
these general objections, the peculiar nature of the land 
fund must be considered. As has been already shown, 
it is a fund which must diminish relatively, and will 
probably diminish positively, along with the progress of 
colonization. If such a fund (or rather the portion of it 
of which we are speaking) is charged at the very outset 
with the interest of a heavy loan, its eventual utility 
must be much diminished ; and it must be a serious 
question whether, in order to obtain a temponiry result 
by dispatching a few thousands of additional emigrants 
in the first instance, and thus setting the machine of 
production in motion a little earlier than would have 
been done under the natural course of things, it 
is wise to cause a permanent deduction from that in- 
come which should serve to pour in a continuous 
stream of immigrants, and enable population to spread 
in proportion to the extent of surface purchased and 
occupied. 

With respect to that other portion of the land fund 
which, by the supposition, is appropriated to the pur- 
poses of roads and public works, the case is very dif- 
ferent. The necessary preparation for the reception of 
emigrants, the preliminary general surveys (a matter 
much neglected in some of our recent experiments in 
colonization), the laying out of town sites, the rudi- 
ments of internal communication, are all requisites for 
the success of the colony, which cannot be obtained 
without considerable expense : and for these legitimate 

K 4 
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purposes it cannot be far wrong to pledge, by anticipa- 
tion, that portion of the land revenue which belongs to 
them. 

This is quite a different consideration from that re- 
specting the mode of providing for the more permanent 
expenses peculiar to young colonies, which require re- 
gular disbursements, inasmuch as these are of a con- 
tinuing character, and necessarily accompany pari pasm 
the advance of the settlement, if they do not even 
outstri|) it. Let us confine our attention to the two 
most important of these burdens — the surveying of 
lands for the purpose of sale, and public works of abso- 
lute necessity, of which road-making is the principal. 

When the purchaser of land was stimulated in South 
Australia, by the prospect that the whole of the pur- 
chase-money was to be returned to the purchaser in the 
shape of labour, an urgent demand for surveys was the 
immediate consequence. This raised the price of what 
is at all times an expensive operation in new colonies. 
It was still farther enhanced by the permission given to 
purchasers to demand what were called special surveys; 
that is to say, a person who proposed to purchase 4,000 
acres was entitled to demand that 16,000 should be 
surveyed for him in a single block, as it is termed, out 
of which he might make his own selection. Whether 
this practice is a good or a bad one, in reference to the 
natural progress of wealth, empowering, as it does, the 
purchaser to select the lands possessed of the greatest 
natural advantages, and reject the remainder, must be 
decided by reference to principles touched upon in my 
former lectures. But it has of course the immediate 
effect of rendering it necessary that much more should 
be surveyed than is actually occupied, and thus throw- 
ing on the colony the expense of undertaking labours 
of which the benefit is prospective only, and which 
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entail much additional burden on her young resources. 
In this way the cost of surveys has risen to a height 
perfectly astonishing, when compared with that of simi- 
lar work in this country, or in the United States. We 
have seen that the average appears to have been 
hitherto 3s. 6d. or 4^. per acre, and that it is said to 
have risen even to 10*. And as the labours of the sur- 
veyor, under the operation of rapid sales, and the special 
survey system, are carried on farther and farther from 
the coast and the inhabited districts, the cost per acre 
is of course at present an increasing one. 

Now for all this the South Australian system made 
no provision at all. It was, I may perhaps say, an un- 
foreseen difficulty. The expense was. thrown, like all 
other expenses, on the general funds of the settlement. 
The warmest friends of that project now admit that a 
great mistake was committed in this pailicular ; and 
the consequences seem certainly to bear strong evidence 
to the necessity of providing against such contingencies, 
instead of relying blindly on the course of events for 
the discovery of remedies or preventives. 

Warned by this example, some have now proposed 
that a preliminary survey of a district should in all cases 
precede settlement : but it may be doubted whether 
this is practicable. If surveying is, as hitherto, to ac- 
company the sale of land, it seems that the expense of 
surveying ought, upon the whole, to be defrayed out of 
the price of land, either by separately taxing each 
purchaser for the survey of his purchase, or out of a ge- 
neral fund formed by reserving a certain proportion, 
whatever may be deemed necessary, out of the pur- 
chase-money. The latter mode is the most convenient, if 
sales of colonial land in England are to be encouraged ; 
because any thing like uncertainty of taxation must 
prejudice them. In order to lessen the expenses of 
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surveying, it is now proposed by the land and emi- 
gration commissioners, that land shall not be sold by 
government in quantities of less than 320 acres, or half 
a square mile. '^This provision will very considerably 
reduce these expenses, and there seems no valid reason 
against it. I do not agree with those who wish to dis- 
courage the purchase of land in small quantities by 
individuals of the labouring class, beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to insure the supply of labour 
in colonies raising exportable produce. But there will 
probably be always sufficient land offered for sale by 
private proprietors ready surveyed, to meet such a de- 
mand as may be expected from this class. 

With regard to the other and more important pre- 
paratory labours of a colony — the construction of roads, 
harbours, wharfs, bridges, and other public works of 
actual necessity, the first common conquest which must 
be achieved by the combined exertions of all over the 
wilderness — there is greater difficulty in determining 
whether or no these ought to be paid for out of the 
proceeds of land sales ; and, if not, what other fund 
ought to be made available for the purpose. 

The system pursued by the United States has been 
already under our notice. In that country the sale of 
lands and the construction of roads are altogether se- 
parate and distinct. Land is sold by the general go- 
vernment, and the funds swell the general revenue of the 
federation. Roads are constructed by local taxation, 
imposed and administered by the municipalities, as we 
may call them, of the townships. Within a few years 
after the land is sold, whether occupied or not, it be- 
comes subject to this taxation. And by this means 
the Americans consider that they pretty effectually coun- 
teract the danger of which I spoke in my last lecture, 
which attaches to their system of low prices in the same 
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manner ^as to that of free grants, although to a less ex- 
tent — the danger of having extensive unoccupied tracts 
in the middle of a settled country. 

In our American colonies, where scarcely any funds 
have hitherto been derived by the sale of lands, there 
seems to prevail a total absence of system on this most 
important point. Grants are made, of uncertain sums 
and at irregular intervals, for the purpose of road- 
making : these are intrusted to parties employed by 
the colonial government for the purpose, and jobbed of 
course, as funds so raised invariably are. Mr. Brown, 
mining engineer *, in his evidence before Lord Dur- 
ham's commission says, that in 1839, ** 800 commis- 
sioners were appointed in Nova Scotia to spend 8,000/.** 
" Each individual,** says another witness, ** in the 
" house of assembly wishes to have as large an appro- 
<< priation of money to his district as possible ; and 
** those parts not inhabited are too much neglected,** 
unless, indeed, they belong to some powerful specula- 
torS) who hold with a view to advance ; in such a case, 
a road may run through 20 miles capable of cultivation, 
with only one settler, t In part of Canada, a third of 
the tax on wild lands has been applied to the same pur- 
pose: but as this tax amounts to about l^.t per 50 acres, 
it may easily be conceived that this assistance goes little 
way. Recently, the whole or a part of the proceeds of 
a general land-tax have been added ; and the result, 
according to some witnesses, in those parts where this 
has taken place, has been a perceptible improvement. 
But statute labour exists every where in these colonies, 
particularly for cross roads, though varying in its 

♦ Report, Appendix B. p. 143. f Ibid. p. 138, 139. 

j: Or lower. The highest tax (say the Canada commissioners, 
1837) is 16*. Sd. on 1000 acres ; yet land is frequently taken in 
execution for this. 
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degree of heaviness ; a very inefficient substitute for a 
a local assessment : half its value in money, say some 
witnesses might be employed with more effect. Such 
are the very inadequate means employed in a country 
where the great extent of granted and unoccupied lands 
renders this description of labour peculiarly burden- 
some. 

It has been not an uncommon resource with English 
travellers, when pressed with the evidences of superior 
prosperity on the American side of the frontier to that 
which appears on the British, to account for it by the 
si)eculative character of the Americans, their hurry to 
grow rich, their neglect of solid advantages in their 
eager quest ailer immediate results. In the particular 
we are now considering, the truth appears to be diame- 
trically opposite. The Americans submit voluntarily 
to a considerable burden for the permanent improve- 
ment of their country ; the British colonists evade it, 
and boast of their exemption from taxes. People are 
improvident enough to come over in some numbers 
from the Northern States, and settle within the Ca- 
nadian frontier, merely to avoid local taxation. What 
is the consequence ? " People living in different parts 
" of Canada," says Major Head*, "are frequently 
" obliged to pass in and out of the United States to 
•* communicate with each other, or their county town, 
" and even to go to church, by means of American 
" roads." The truth is, that we are too desirous of 
ascribing the inferiority of the condition of our colonists 
to that of the Americans, where it is really inferior, to 
any cause rather than misgovernraent. 

But the question remains^ to be solved : whether, 
where the government does derive a considerable reve- 

* Appendix B. to Lord Durham's Report, p. 71. 
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nue from the sale of land, the application of a portion 
of it to such purposes as these would or would not be 
more advantageous than local assessment, or any other 
mode of taxation for the same objects. We are speak- 
ing, of course, of the earlier stages of a settlement : 
after a time, the land sales would obviously furnish an 
insufficient fund, and taxation in some shape must be 
resorted to. 

As the fund to be raised must, in any case, be ade- 
quate to its object, it seems at first sight to make little 
or no difference to the general capital of the colony, 
which mode is adopted. Either the price of land must 
be raised so high that a per-centage out of the whole 
land fund will suffice, year by year, for the construction 
of roads; or the purchasers must submit to raise the 
same sum by annual taxation ; or a certain proportion 
must be paid out of the land fund, and the deficit sup- 
plied by a rate. In either of these cases the capital 
taken for the purpose is presumably capital which, if that 
purpose had been otherwise provided for, would have 
been profitably employed in other ways, and would have 
increased the annual income of the colony. Whether 
the purchaser pays 1/. an acre, to receive it all back in 
labour, and make his own roads, or 15s. to be received 
back in labour, and 5s. to have his roads made, the 
same drain appears to be made on the means of the 
capitalist. He gains as much by relief from the burden 
of making his road, as he loses by losing the benefit of 
5s. worth of additional labour. 

But this, the advocates of the South Australian system 
might say, is not exactly so. On the first supposition, 
twenty labourers are imported ; in the latter, fifteen. In 
both cases the ro#ft has to be made : the owner is to pay 
for it in the first, the government in the second ; but the 
road can only be constructed by labour. Say that two 
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labourers are required for the purpose : in the first cas^ 
these will be selected out of twenty, in the latter, out 
of fifteen ; the same amount of capital being imported 
inJboth. Wages in the latter case will therefore be 
higher ; the construction of the road will cost the go- 
yemment, and consequently the settler, more than in 
the former. And if, as they contend with reason to be 
the case, the entire application of the land fund to im- 
migration will barely afford a sufficient supply of labour, 
any such deduction and rise of wages must be incon- 
venient to the colony. 

It seems plain, therefore, that the colony would gain 
something if it were, at the earliest possible period, to 
submit to local taxation for the purpose of road making, 
and set free a portion of the land fund for the purpose 
of purchasing more labour. Besides this, the former 
system seems to have other advantages, both political 
and economical. 

The control of local assessments must of necessity 
(according to the British system of goverament) be 
vested more or less absolutely in municipal bodies. The 
control of funds drawn from the land revenue would 
probably be vested in the general government, to which 
the land revenue belongs. It is therefore the interest 
of the colonists, if they value self-government, to sub- 
stitute the former for the latter as soon as practicable. 

And, in the next place, the principle of local assess- 
ment seems to work more fairly. It is imposed, of 
course, according to the annual value of land ; whereas 
the appropriation of a sum from the purchase-money 
would be a tax of so much per cent, on the purchase 
of land ; a purchase necessarily of a very speculative 
character — a transaction in which th#Value of the thing 
purchased might be far above, or far below, the money 
given for it. This would be the case even under the 
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system of sale by auction : under that of uniform price 
the disparity would be enormous. By that system an 
advantage is given to a certain number of capitalists 
— those, namely, who first establish themselves on go- 
vernment land in the towns, and other favourable situ- 
ations, for purposes of commercial speculation — over 
every other class and individual. A builder in a large 
English town pays, perhaps, ground rents at the rate 
of some hundreds a year per acre ; a farmer, at no 
great distance, may pay 2/., 3/., or 4/. a year per 
acre : yet the rate of profit on the capital which 
each applies to his acre is the same. If the two had 
emigrated to South Australia together three years ago, 
the builder might have paid 1/. for an acre of land in 
Adelaide, the fanner would have purchased his hun- 
dreds of acres at 1/. a piece. But the builder of houses 
in Adelaide is just as much interested, in proportion to 
his outlay, in the construction of good, roads, as the 
farmer in the interior. If the one requires them to 
send his produce to market, the other is equally in need 
of them, in order that traffic may flourish, and houses 
in the town let well. Yet, if the roads were con- 
structed out of the land fund, the builder would 
contribute only a nominal sum, while it would fall ex- 
clusively and heavily on the farmer. Again : both 
parties gain by having their labour cheap ; but if their 
relative liability is to be estimated by average, then the 
builder or the manufacturer gains incomparably the 
most, for he employs far more hands per acre than the 
farmer. 

However, this effect, it must be added, is temporary 
only. The rate of profit adjusts itself. The first monopo- 
lists of favourable situations make great gains ; and it is 
the excitement of these gains which has proved a main 
spring of speculative enterprise in South Australia and 
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elsewhere. But, after a short time, land in the town 
rises to a value proportional to its advantages, amoDg 
which freedom from the land tax is one ; and neither 
class is then benefited at the expense of the other. 

When all these considerations are weighed, you will 
probably incline to the opinion, that the best mode of 
providing for this class of expenses is by a local rate or 
assessment, levied according to the wants of each par- 
ticular district, and by local municipal bodies wherever 
these exist ; and that the application of the land fund 
to such purposes is a mere expedient, and ought to be 
carefully restricted to those limits within which it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary, viz. the construction of the 
first lines of communication before the process of set- 
tlement has fully begun. 

Before leaving this subject of the preparation of land 
for settlement, it may be advisable to notice in this 
place the questions which have arisen respecting the 
policy of sales of large quantities of colonial land to 
great land companies, of which several are now esta- 
blished in North America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

It might be sufficient to rest the defence of these 
institutions on the general principle of free trade ; and 
to contend, that there can be no reason why companies 
should not acquire land as easily as individuals, if the 
essential points, the cultivation of the purchased land 
and the supply of labour, are secured. But since some 
appear to regard them with an unfavourable eye, on 
account of the supposed encouragement they afford to 
speculation, and others have brought forward more spe- 
cific objections to them, a few words of commentary 
may not be misplaced. 

*' Their policy," says Mr. Mann*, " is to leave land 
** in a state of nature, until, by the gradual improve- 

# 

♦ Six Years in the Australian Provinces, 1839. 
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•* ment of neighbouring lands, their territorial acquisi- 
•* tions are increased in value by the general improve- 
" ment and advance of the colony ; when they can 
dispose of their best lands to advantage, without in- 
curring any expense in the improvement of the im- 
mense tracts they have taken possession of under the 
" plea of public utility, but which have a direct contrary 
" tendency and effect/* 

The answer to this is, that where the price of land is 
)sufficiently high, and it is subject to local taxation, they 
will be restrained from leaving their lands unimproved 
by considerations of expense. Where they have ac- 
quired it on easy terms, conditions have been pretty 
uniformly inserted in their grants ; and the respon- 
sibility of a substantial company for the fulfilment of 
conditions, is very different from that of scattered and 
poverty-stricken settlers. The Canada Company is ex- 
pressly incorporated ** for the pui-pose of purchasing, 
** holding, improving, clearing, settling, and disposing 
** of waste and other lands ; and for making advances of 
** capital to settlers on such lands ; for the opening, 
** making, improving, and maintaining roads and other 
** internal communications, for the benefit thereof,*' 
&c. The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Com- 
pany is authorised to ^^make roads, canals, drains, 
** bridges, and other internal communications ; houses, 
" schools, chapels, mills, wharfs, and other buildings 
" and works necessary for the improvement of the 
" lands.*' 

It is said that some of these companies have not ful- 
filled all their contracts with the government as to 
making roads and other matters. But it cannot be 
denied that they have done much towards one very im- 
portant object — that of rendering land habitable for 
the inferior class of settlers ; those who without some 

VOL. II. L 
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advance of capital, and some preparation for their re- 
ception» would be unable to make head at all against the 
difficulties of the American backwoods. In Lower Ca- 
nada (it is said in the Report of the Commissioners of 
Grievances, 1837) the companies *^ have been peculiarly 
«* useful in providing for poorer settlers. They assist 
** each settler to clear his land ; and build him, if he 
** chooses, a log house at a fixed charge ; and they also 
*^ provide, and will continue to do so through the winter, 
** all reasonable supplies at a market cost.'' And for 
this reason they add, ^* the land company's grants will 
** probably continue, for a considerable time, to attract 
" all settlers of a poorer class." The good effects of 
the operations of these companies are also attested by 
Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Bouchette, and most of those ob- 
servers who do not appear to be prejudiced in favour of 
some peculiar views, political or economical. In the 
Australian colonies, where the introduction of a class of 
poor settlers on the land is not considered desirable, 
their functions arc different ; they are among the ablest 
and most successful speculators in producing articles 
for exportation ; and they have, in some instances^ per- 
formed considerable works — such as the construction of 
a quay at Port Adelaide, recently, by the South Aus- 
tralian Land Company.* They are, in fact, to be re- 
garded as associations of capitalists, whose interest, in 
common with that of individual capitalists, is to purchase 
a future rise in the value of their property by a consi- 
derable present outlay, but who are better able to spare 
that outlay than individual capitalists generally are. 
Whether many of their speculations may not, ulti- 

* Mr. Whitmore considers the operations of that company as 
the chief cause which has enabled the colony to attain that degree 
of prosperity which it has reached, notwithstanding the defective 
manner in which preliminary expenses were provided for, — JSW- 
dence before the Committee o/'lSil, p. 93. 
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mately, turn out of doubtful benefit to themselves, is 
another question : but it is certain that their errors are 
likely to be those common to associations for the ma- 
nagement of property, over confidence in the rapidity 
and certainty of returns for their investments, and too 
great readiness to embark in expensive undertakings ; 
faults evidently on the right side, except in extreme 
cases like that of South Australia, so far as the inter- 
ests of a colony are concerned. 

But then it is objected to them, that their profits 
are so much abstracted from the annual income of the 
land and capital of the colony, which should be spent 
within it. This objection it might be sufficient to 
answer in the words of the Committee of Grievances, 
whose report has been already referred to. " With 

respect to another objection urged against the insti- 
* tution of land companies, viz. that they tend to 

draw out of the country, in the shape of profits, 
** wealth that ought to remain in it, we think it enough 
" to remark, without stopping to seek a reply from more 
** general principles, that if the members of such com- 
" panics carry away their profits, it must only be 
" because they have previously brought in their capital ; 
" and that the latter operation, or the introduction of 
** the money, is positive and immediate, whereas the 
" other is more remote, and necessarily less extensive 
** than the first. If the effect of the company were 
** such as to prevent, or even to check, the introduc- 
<* tion of any other capital than its own, there would, 
" we allow, be some force in the objection. But we are 
*« thoroughly convinced that the contrary is the case, 
** and that not only is there no reason to suppose that 
«« the shareholders will, for a long time to come, derive 
•* greater profits from their investments than what 
*< ordinary capitalists may reasonably look for in this 
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** country, but also that other capital will be attracted 
*^ to and fixed in this country in greater quantities, 
** and at a much more rapid' rate, than would be the 
" case if no company existed." 

But it may be interesting to us to pursue the subject 
a little farther, and see in what the supposed loss actu- 
ally consists, especially as the case of land companies 
and that of individuals purchasing colonial land in this 
country with a view to investment, improvement, and 
resale, rests upon the same footing. 

Now it appears to me, that the whole capital em- 
barked by a company, or an individual, in this species of 
undertaking, is not to be regarded as stock on which the 
purchaser seeks to make a profit in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Part of it is that which he pays as the price of 
that portion of the productive powers of the soil, which, 
in the course of improvement, yields monopoly profit, 
or rent. He pays a certain price to government for 
the soil ; he expends a certain sum in making it habit- 
able ; and he expects to be able to let it, or, which is 
the same thing, to resell it, at an advance, for such a 
sum as will pay him at least the usual interest on his 
purchase-money, and the usual profits on his capital. 
Therefore, part of what Canada pays to each member of 
the Canadian Company is strictly rent ; and the mem- 
ber is in the situation of an absentee proprietor, drawing 
rent from a country exporting raw produce. He re- 
ceives a quantity of Canadian timber, corn, and so forth, 
and exchanges them, in England, for English manufac- 
tures, foreign commodities, &c. If he resided in Ca- 
nada, he must equally exchange by far the greater part 
of them for English manufactures and foreign commo- 
dities. Whether his consumption of them takes place 
in Canada or England, it has no effect on the general 
wealth of Canada. All that Canada loses is a certain 
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amount of wages, which would be paid in Canadian raw 
produce, for the subsistence of Canadian " servants, 
•* gardeners, masons, carpenters," &c. if he resided in 
Canada ; but which will be exchanged for English com- 
modities, and paid in that shape to English labourers of 
the same description, if he resides in England.* 

This, as you are probably aware, is Mr. Senior's view 
of the effects of the absenteeism of landed proprietors 
on a country exporting raw produce, to which we have 
already had occasion to refer, and in which I entirely 
agree. But as to that portion of the income of the 
English purchaser of colonial lands which consists of 
the profits of stock — the fund out of which future ac- 
cumulation is to be made — there is no doubt that if 
this was to be transferred to England in consequence of 
his non-residence, the colony would be so far a loser. 
But the object of the purchaser (especially in the case 
of a company) would probably be to extend his specu- 
lations. He would find it far more advantageous to 
allow his fund, once invested in the colony, to accumu- 
late there, at the high rate of profit which prevails in 
colonies, than to bring it home to England, and invest 
it anew in less profitable speculations ; for it is with a 
view to this future high rate of profit that he under- 
goes the immediate expense. The only cases in which 
such an abstraction would be likely to occur would be, 
that of a sudden depression of colonial prosperity and fall 
in the rate of profit, or that of political events creating 
a feeling of insecurity in colonial investments. Under 
such circumstances the colony might suffer, for a time, 
by the withdrawal of a portion of the capital invested in 
it by English speculators ; but, in general, loss of capi- 
tal is easily repaired whenever its productiveness is un- 
diminished. 

* Senior, Encyc. Met. art. "Political Economy," p. 192. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

POLICY OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS TOWARDS NATIVE TRIBES, 
AS REGARDS THEIR PROTECTION AND THEIR CIVILIZATION. 

I HAVE now to treat of a very important division of 
my subject, and one to which it is unfortunately im- 
possible for mc to devote an attention a;t all propor- 
tioned to its importance — for this could not be done 
without overstepping the limits I have imposed myself 
— I mean the duty and right policy of colonists and 
colonial government towards the native inhabitants of 
the regions which they occupy. 

I shall not detain you over the wretched details of 
the ferocity and treachery which have marked the con- 
duct of civilized men, too often of civilized govem- 
mentSy in their relations with savages, either in past 
times, or during the present age, rich almost beyond 
precedent in such enormities. They have been of late 
the subject of much attention, and of much indignant 
commentary. You may study them in the accounts of 
travellers and missionaries, in the reports of our own 
legislature, in the language of philanthropic orators 
and writers. You will there read of the barbarous and 
incessant warfare which has thinned the border tribes of 
South Africa ; of the nation of Van Dieman's Land re- 
duced to a few families by long maltreatment, and those 
few transported^ six years ago, to a small island in the 
vicinity, almost as a measure of precaution, to save 
them from the settlers, who shot them down in the 
woods, or laid poisoned food within their reach ; of the 
ancient race which inhabited Newfoundland reduced to 
a single pair, man and woman, and those two shot by a 
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British colonist in 1823 ; of the shores of New Zealand 
infested by the outcasts of society, the very refuse of 
our refuse, escaped convicts and runaway sailors, ex- 
citing the savage passions of the natives against one an- 
other, and imparting every imaginable vice, in addition 
to their own ; of the unequalled course of oppression pur- 
sued by American governments towards the defenceless 
tribes domiciled in their territory on the faith of treaties; 
of the numerous and gallant nations of the interior 
of North America actually perishing before our eyes. 
To dwell on all this would be a painful, and I am sure 
an unnecessary, task. The general features of the sub- 
ject are by this time sufficiently known, and perhaps re- 
garded with sufficient abhorrence : it remains for us now 
to act ; and with a view to that purpose, it is perhaps 
desirable that we should cease to dwell so exclusively 
on the dark side of the picture, as many have hitherto 
done ; still more, that we should not rest contented 
with vague and general desires of good, or imagine 
that the evil influences at work are to be counteracted 
by great undirected effi)rts — by proclaiming principles 
— • by organizing societies — by pouring forth the 
lavish contributions of national generosity, without ex- 
amining for ourselves the channels into which they are 
to flow. All this is little better than mere idle phi- 
lanthropy ; or, it should rather be said, than the mere 
fulfilment of certain ceremonies, by which the mind re- 
lieves itself of the sense of a debt. But the subject is 
one of which the consideration peculiarly requires prac- 
tical and dispassionate views ; while to act upon those 
views requires, in addition, patience under discourage- 
ment, contentment with small successes and imperfect 
agents, faith in sound principles, zeal without blindness, 
and firmness without obstinacy. 

And, in truth, there is something extremely painful 
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in the reflection with which we are driven to conclude 
all our speculations on this subject — namely, that the 
evils with which we have to contend are such as no 
system, however wise and humane, can correct. Our 
errors are not of conception so much as of execution. 
Nothing is easier than to frame excellent theories, which, 
if they could be carried out, would go far towards re- 
moving the stigma under which we lie, and redressing 
the miseries which we have occasioned. But we cannot 
control the mischief which is going on at a far more 
rapid rate of progress than we dare expect for the re- 
sults of our most practicable schemes of improvement. 
Of what use are laws and regulations, however Chris- 
tian and reasonable the spirit in which they are framed, 
when the trader, the backwoodsman, the pirate, the 
bush-ranger, have been beforehand with our legislators, 
poisoning the savage with spirits, inoculating him with 
loathsome diseases, brutalizing his mind, and exciting 
his passions for the sake of gain? Desolation goes 
before us, and civilization lags slowly and lamely be- 
hind. We hand over to the care of the missionary and 
the magistrate, not the savage with his natural ten- 
dencies and capacities, and his ancestral habits, but a 
degraded, craving, timid, and artful creature, fami- 
liarized with the powers and the vices of the whites, 
rendered abject or sullen by ill-treatment, and with all 
his remaining faculties engrossed by the increasing diflS- 
culty of obtaining subsistence in his contracted hunting 
grounds. What success could the ablest and most 
zealous philanthropist promise himself out of such ma- 
terials ? And what must be our expectations, who have 
mainly to rely on agents necessarily removed from close 
control and responsibility, and often very imperfectly 
qualified for the work we have to undertake ? All the 
anticipations of success which a reasonable man can 
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frame to himself from schemes of reform and ame- 
lioration must necessarily be subject to one reserv- 
ation — namely, if they be not thwarted by the perverse 
wickedness of those outcasts of society whom the 
first waves of our colonization are sure to bring 
along with them. If their violence and avarice can- 
not be restrained by the arm of power — and it must 
be confessed that there appears scarcely any feasible 
mode of accomplishing this — it is impossible but that 
our progress in the occupation of barbarous countries 
must be attended with the infliction of infinite suffering. 
Nor is this state of things peculiar to our own times, 
though increased demoralization, as well as increased 
energy and activity in colonizing, may, of late, have 
rendered it more conspicuous than heretofore. The 
history of the European settlements in America, Africa, 
and Australia, presents every where the same general 
features-— a wide and sweeping destruction of native 
races by the uncontrolled violence of individuals and 
colonial authorities, followed by tardy attempts on the 
part of governments to repair the acknowledged crime. 

If, therefore, the means on which I shall dwell in my 
present lectures be in truth inadequate to perform what 
they appear to promise, it must be remembered that 
their efficiency is necessarily cramped by the contrary 
tendencies of causes over which our polity has scarcely 
any control. But because they are but too imperfect, 
it does not follow that they must be altogether ineffec- 
tive ; and true political wisdom, in subjects such as 
these, consists in making the best of the instruments 
at our disposal, and assuming those results as within 
our reach towards which we feel that it is possible, at 
all events, to approximate. 

And thus far, perhaps, we may be satisfied with the 
improved prospect of our relg-tions with these much- 
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abused members of the human family, that there is 
now little fear of their being treated with injustice and 
oppression by the founders of colonies, aimed with the 
authority of governments. We have at all events out- 
lived the days in which they were considered a lawful 
prey for the ferocity of the zealot, or the cupidity of 
the adventurer. We are removed alike from the age 
of the exterminating conquests of South America, and 
the plundering practices of Dutch and English set- 
tlers in a more recent time. Colonial officers no 
longer make, in their despatches, the simple avowal of 
rapacity in which the first Dutch governor of the Cape 
indulged, when he describes himself as looking from 
the mud walls of his fortress on the cattle of the natives, 
and wondering at the ways of Providence, which could 
bestow such very fine gifts on the heathen. " If we 
" had been allowed," he adds, in a subsequent paper, 
" we had opportunity too, to deprive them of 10,000 
" head ; which, however, if we obtain orders to that 
** effect, can be done at any time ; and even more con- 
*' veniently, because they will have greater confidence 
" in us.*' Nor do we now hear such sentiments as 
those expressed by the colonists of Virginia, in a kind 
of manifesto published in the year 1622, in which they 
rejoice in some late warlike incursions of the Indians as 
a pretext for robbing and subjugating them. ♦* Now 
** their cleared grounds in all their villages, which are 
** situate in the fruitfullest places of the land, shall be 
" inhabited by us, whereas heretofore the grubbing of 
" woods was the greatest labour. The way of conquer- 
" ing them is much more easy than that of civilizing 
" them by fair means ; for they are a rude, barbarous, 
** and naked people, scattered in small companies, which 
*' are helps to victory, but hindrances to civility.*** 

* Tracts relating to Virginia in the British Museum, quoted 
by Bannister, British Colonisation and Coloured Tribes, p. 49. 
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Compare such language as this with that now com- 
monly used by colonial authorities, and I think we 
shall not be guilty of presumption in congratulating 
ourselves on the change which a century or two have 
wrought in public opinion ; for though our practice 
may yet be far short of our principles, it is impossible 
but that the conduct of officers (I do not speak here of 
that of individuals) ndust be in a great measure regu- 
lated by their responsibility to it. 

In preliminary dealings with savages, whose independ- 
ence is recognized, common justice and Christian hu- 
manity will readily point out the leading rules to be ob- 
served ; the rest is far more matter of tact, prudence, and 
firmness in each separate emergency, than for previous 
deliberation. On this part of the subject therefore I will 
not touch, but take it up at what may be termed an 
advanced stage. When the colony is founded, and 
already extending itself over a considerable tract of 
territory — a brief process in these days, for the South 
Australians, in four years, have already scattered them- 
selves over several thousand square miles — the period 
has arrived at which a more systematic course of pro- 
ceeding becomes absolutely necessary. 

The duties of the colonial government towards the 
natives comprised within the limits of the colony, then 
seem to arrange themselves under two heads — pro- 
tection and civilization. 

It is of course true, and must be stated in the outset, 
that any rules which can be laid down must vary in 
their application according to the different character, 
degree of civilization, and numerical force of the tribes 
with whom we have to deal in the wide circuit of our 
colonial enterprise. Of the races with which we have 
been brought in contact in our colonies, properly so 
called (those in which the soil is occupied by our set- 
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tiers), perhaps the South Africans are, upon the whole, 
the most advanced in condition, as well as the most 
formidable in number and warlike character. ** Al- 
** though as yet uncivilized," says Governor Wade of 
the CafFers, by no means a friendly witness, " they 
" could not with truth be called a nation of savages."* 
They are a pastoral people, rich in flocks and herds ; 
to whom the notion of property appears to be familiar ; 
subject to chiefs maintaining a greater state, and ruling 
larger bodies of men than the natives of our other 
settlements ; warlike and sanguinary, and rendered, 
unhappily, more so by th^ constant hostilities between 
them and our colonists, which appear to have been for 
many years encouraged by our authorities ; but evi- 
dently susceptible of much improvement. The North 
American Indians are well known to us by description ; 
the favourite study alike of philosophy and romance for 
these two centuries, their character is fixed in our minds 
as almost the type of that of man in a savage condition ; 
yet they have many peculiar features. They seem pos- 
sessed of higher moral elevation than any other uncivil- 
ized race of mankind, with less natural readiness and 
ingenuity than some, but greater depth and force of 
character ; more native generosity of spirit, and manli- 
ness of disposition ; more of the religious element ; and 
yet, on the other hand, if not with less capacity for 
improvement, certainly less readiness to receive it; a 
more thorough wildness of temperament ; less curiosity; 
inferior excitability; greater reluctance to associate 
with civilized men ; a more ungovernable impatience of 
control. And their primitive condition of hunters, 
and aversion from every other, greatly increases the 
diflSculty of including them in the arrangements of a 

* Bannister, British Colonisation and Coloured Tribes, p. 244. 
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regular community. Of the South American Indian, 
our neighbour in Guiana, we know less ; but, by the 
best accounts, he seems to be a feebler likeness of his 
northern brother. The Polynesians, on the whole, 
appear to be a race of less concentrated energy, perhaps 
an inferior mental organization to the Americans ; but 
with greater gaiety, and greater docility of disposition ; 
even more superstitious, if possible, in exterior observ- 
ance, yet with less intense consciousness of the reality 
of the invisible world ; cultivators of the soil, and 
living associated in more numerous communities, in- 
viting instead of repelling the society of Europeans ; 
altogether more promising subjects for experiment. 
Lastly, the poor Australians have usually been repre- 
sented as the lowest of the human race in point of 
acquirement, of capacity, and even of physical organi- 
zation. They have indeed all the appearance of a race 
depressed by constant want, or rather a constant 
struggle with an ungrateful nature for support ; placed 
by Providence in a condition more approaching that of 
the animal, they exhibit less of sentiment and more of 
instinct, or rather animal habit, than any other people 
with whom we are acquainted : but that not only their 
capacity of improvement, but their actual attainments 
and mental condition, have been strangely underrated, 
some recent evidence, to which I shall have to call 
your attention, plainly demonstrates. 

1. For the protection of aborigines the first step 
necessary is, the appointment in every new colony of a 
department of the civil service for that especial pur- 
pose, with one or more oflScers exclusively devoted to it. 
The establishment of Protectors, or Commissaries of 
the Indians, has been long known in the old Spanish 
colonies. They are spoken of in Mexico by Hum- 
boldt as officers of high station and character; in 
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Chili, by Captain Fitzroy, a late observer, as highly 
serviceable functionaries, to the effect of whose ex- 
ertions he bears witness.* 

It is singular that English colonies have been long 
without the advantage of a similar institution. I am 
not aware that it has ever been included in the original 
plan of a settlement, except in the two most recent 
foundations of South Australia and New Zealand. In 
Demerara such officers have been for some time esta- 
blished. In Canada there is a considerable and ex- 
pensive Indian department, with superintendents, secre- 
taries, and interpreters ; but the mismanagement of the 
affairs of that colony, as regards the natives, seems to 
have rendered them of little service, except to super- 
intend the mischievous practice of the annual delivery 
of presents. 

It is a recommendation of the Committee on Abori- 
gines (1837) that their protection should in all cases 
be withdrawn altogether from the colonial legislature, 
and entrusted to the central executive. And in this, I 
think, even the most jealous friends of colonial freedom 
must acquiesce. 

I believe that the duties of these officers, as far as 
the protection of the natives is concerned, are confined 
in our colonies to those within the pale of the settle- 
ments ; the conduct of treaties and trade with bor- 
derers belongs to another department. Perhaps such 
division is unnecessary. The good execution of such 
an office seems better attainable by accumulating, than 
dividing, responsibility. 

For the same reason, I think doubts may be entertained 
as to the utility of the suggestions of Mr. Bannister, 
whose extensive acquaintance with the subject entitles 

* Voyage of the Adventure and Beagle, p. 345. 
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all his opinions to attention, namely, of the appoint- 
ment, 1. of "a new superintending body« composed 
" of protectors of aborigines in the colonies ; 2. 
** political agents among the neighbouring tribes ; 3. 
** an agent in London for all coloured people in and 
" near the colonies ; and 4. commissioners of iu^ 
** quiry ; *' the whole to form one great establishment 
for all the colonies and bordering countries, and at- 
tached to the foreign, not the colonial oflSce.* This 
scheme, taken as a whole, appears too elaborate : it im- 
ports the machinery of mutual checks and supervision, 
necessary for the good conduct of routine administra- 
tion, into an office which depends for its able execution 
far more on individual tact, zeal, courage, and humanity, 
than on the goodness of its systematic arrangement. 

But how are such qualities to be secured in the 
officers appointed ? Here we are met on the threshold 
by the great defect of our English political system. 
. We have no ^security for the capacity or the devotion of 
those who may be appointed to an office so peculiarly 
demanding both. According to the mode in which the 
administrative department of this great empire is con- 
ducted, there is strong temptation to appoint inadequate 
officers from party motives. There is little prospect 
held out to meritorious ones in the civil department, 
of rising by their merits ; but both these deficiencies 
are thought to be supplied by a severe responsibility, 
and the watchfulness of public opinion over their con- 
duct. And there is no doubt that, up to a certain point, 
the system works admirably well. Throughout the 
vast regions where the British influence extends, the 
mere existence of a British functionary in any post 
passes for a guarantee that its strict duties will be per- 

* Report on Aborigines, 1837, p. 15. 
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formed — performed with honesty and justice — and 
even with zeal, so far as the national honour and the 
maintenance of the influence and dignity of that parti- 
cular post are concerned. In many cases this is all 
which the interests of the country require. For the 
execution of such an office as we are now considering, 
it would be less than nothing — far higher qualifica- 
tions than these must be exhibited. Such functionaries 
must be ready, not to perform negative duties only, 
but to take the initiative — to act, devise, and control. 
Unless they are fit to do this, they are absolutely use- 
less. It is therefore strongly to be wished — though^ 
I fear, little to be expected — that the personages 
intended for such situations as these should not only be 
carefully selected as officers of the higher grade and 
highest importance, but that their zeal should be stimu- 
lated by the prospect of reward — that they should be 
taught to consider themselves candidates, according to 
their merits, for higher colonial prefermeiit. 

But for this purpose, as well as many others, the 
concluding part of the suggestion of Mr. Bannister, 
namely, that respecting the appointment of commis- 
sioners of inquiry, deserves peculiar attention. Com- 
mittees of the two houses might indeed, in some mea- 
sure, fulfil that office ; but imperfectly and irregularly. 
The recommendation of the Aborigines Committee, of 
periodical reports from the protector to the local go- 
vernment, transmitted from thence to England, would 
be a still more defective substitute. The report of no 
officer could be safely depended on under circumstances 
of so little control. Commissions might be appointed 
periodically — every three, five, or seven years, for 
instance — to review the whole state of the colonial ad- 
ministration as it regards the aborigines. Their atten- 
tion should be peculiarly directed to the conduct of 
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functionaries, which they should be enabled to examine, 
not by reports, but by evidence, with power to reward 
or to censure : for in the whole management of these 
affairs, it is most important that it never should be for- 
gotten, that the selection and encouragement of fit men 
is, if possible, even of more consequence than the adoption 
of fit measures. A single individual, thoroughly quali- 
fied for the task, can accomplish more good among 
savages in a given time than the best code of regula- 
tions which ever was put upon paper. 

The obvious duties of these officers, in the protection 
of the natives, are the detection and prosecution of 
offences against them : the regulation of contracts be- 
tween them and the whites, particularly that of master 
and servant, which requires careful supervision : and 
here it may be observed that some have proposed fixed 
laws on the subject, as, for example, that no such con- 
tract should in any case exceed half a year ; all which 
appears much better left to the discretion of the pro- 
tector, if he can be relied upon for the proper execution 
of his office. He should also, it has been proposed, be the 
ex officio defender of the natives, or appoint defenders 
for them, in all cases where complaints are preferred 
against them by whites. It has been suggested, in 
addition, that he should have the right of cpijtrolling 
the summary power which travellers, and others who 
employ natives for temporary purposes, seem often apt 
to assume, of inflicting corrections upon them. 

And here the important question opens itself: how 
far, and in what mode, are natives, resident or found 
within the limits of an English colony, to be brought 
within the pale of English law ? That all crimes com- 
mitted against them should be tried by its provisions, 
and that all the protection which it extends to the life 
and property of Englishmen should be also extended to 
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theirs, Is admitted on all hands, shamefully as the prin- 
ciple has been neglected in former times by colonial 
governments. But are the savages themselves to be 
considered amenable to British criminal justice, con- 
ducted according to fonns of British law, for acts com- 
mitted by them against the colonists ? *• Whenever it 
** may be necessary to bring any native to justice," says 
Lord Glenelg, in a dispatch to Sir J. Stirling, "every 
*« form should be observed which would be considered 
** necessary in the case of a white person."* It is 
easy to understand the benevolent feeling which sug- 
gested this direction : namely, that such forms should 
be interposed as a shield between the savage and the 
summary justice which an injured colonist would be 
likely to exercise towards him. But how far is the prin- 
ciple to be carried ? Are ** ignorant savages" to use the 
language of the Report of 1837 on the Aborigines, 
** to be made amenable to a code of which they are ab- 
" solutely ignorant ; and the whole spirit and principles 
" of which are foreign to their mode of thought and 
" action ? "t Are they to be punished, in short, with 
all the forms of justice, for actions to which they can- 
not themselves by possibility attach the notion of 
crime ? Whatever temporary expediency may suggest, 
the moral feeling on which all criminal codes must rest 
for sanction cannot but receive some shock by the 
straining of their enactments to comprehend persons as 
incapable of incurring voluntaiy guilt against them as 
the lunatic or idiot, who are in all societies exempted 
from their infliction. 

A year ago the authorities of South Australia put 
in practice the suggestion of Lord Glenelg, by try- 
ing before a jury, condemning, and capitally exe- 
cuting two savages for the murder of a settler. It 

* Report on Aborigines. Appendix, 125- 
t Page 79. 
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appears from the report of this proceeding, that the 
victims could not be brought to comprehend, in the 
least degree, the nature of the ceremony which was 
taking place : that they could neither communicate 
effectively with their advocate, nor with the court ; that 
the first moment when the real character of their situ- 
ation appeared to break upon them was when they 
were led forth to meet a horrible death. It is surely 
inconceivable that such a transaction as this can have 
had any effect in impressing the natives with the notion 
of justice or retribution. To them, if they appreciated 
it at all, it must have appeared simply an act of ven- 
geance, to be in its turn revenged by other atrocities. 
But it was represented at the time as a necessary mea- 
sure, not by way of example to the blacks, but of satis- 
faction to the whites ; who were so exasperated just 
then by repeated provocations from the natives, that 
they would have proceeded to unauthorized acts of reta- 
liation, if they had not felt themselves protected by the 
law, and been assured of receiving equal justice with 
their neighbours. Of the character of the emergency it 
is impossible for us to judge ; and I am very ready to 
believe that the government was justified, under the 
circumstances, by the expediency of the case.* But 
surely such an emergency could not occur if a fixed and 
systematic course of conduct towards the natives were 
adopted : there could not then arise in the minds of 
colonists so confused and incorrect a notion of right 
and wrong, as to see any thing like equal justice in the 
capital punishment, under forms of legal process, of 
creatures ignorant of the very nature of the charge to 
which they were called in mockery to plead. 

* See Fourth Report of the Colonization Commissioners of 
South Australia, p. 9. " The necessities of the ca<?e left but a 
" choice of evils, and the authorities chose the least." 
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So long as the natives remain in their uninstructed 
state, the only purpose for which they can be brought 
within the pale of criminal justice is that of deterring 
them from attacks on the persons and property of 
colonists ; all other considerations are premature. And 
l)erhaps this result would be better attained by placing 
them, in the first instance, under a species of martial 
or summary law, to be administered by the chief 
police functionaries ; with opportunity for defence, or 
for application in mitigation of punishment, in serious 
cases, by the protector and his agents. Such a scheme, 
besides avoiding the extreme inconvenience and strik- 
ing absurdity of formal process in such affairs, would 
have the additional advantage of removing the white 
settlers themselves from any share in judicial proceed- 
ings against the natives, with whom they have already 
too many causes of collision ; which with a jury system 
is inevitable. And it^would have this further advan* 
tage, — that it would leave an opportunity for the 
admission of the native to full civil rights at a future 
period, when converted and instructed, and able to satisfy 
some sujffieient test of his fitness for full participation in 
the rights and duties of civil society : of which more 
hereafter. Of the nature of the punishments to be 
inflicted, the colonial government must probably judge. 
Mr. Bannister recommends that in no case should death 
or corporal punishment be inflicted on a native ; but 
merely confinement in prisons and penitentiaries. 
I doubt the practicability of this humane suggestion. 
Although, in most of the regions in which we are 
brought into contact with savage races, it does appear 
that the settlers are very rarely exposed to acts of 
violence from the savages, unless they have themselves 
given the first provocation, yet it must be remembered 
that all savages are habitually pilferers ; that the securing 
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moveable property and stock against their depreda- 
tions is one of the greatest diflSculties with which colo- 
nists in exposed situations have to contend ; and that a 
mode of punishment so expensive and inconvenient may 
not always be found adequate for the exigencies of the 
moment. But with respect to death, one thing appears 
plain ; that if it must be inflicted at all, it should be 
restricted, as far as possible, to cases in which it may 
follow immediately upon the act as a consequence ; as 
when the murderer is taken in the manner — that it 
may strike terror as a retribution, not appear as an act 
of deliberate justice ; a view of capital punishment which 
no uncivilized mind can possibly entertain. 

But a more important question remains : — how far 
ought the natives to be brought at once within the juris- 
diction of English criminal law, in respect of their con- 
duct towards one another ? 

Upon this subject I shall take the liberty of tran- 
scribing the words of an observer, who has studied with 
no common diligence and success the characteristics of 
the natives of the regions visited by him. What he 
says is intended to have application to the case of the 
Australian aborigines, but it will be seen at once that 
it bears equally on other instances. 

He observes, that the principle which has hitherto 
regulated us in our dealings with native races has gene- 
rally been the following : — that, although the natives 
should, as far as the persons and property of Europeans 
were concerned, be made amenable to British laws, yet, 
so long as they only exercised their own customs among 
themselves, and not too immediately in the presence of 
Europeans, they should be allowed to do so with impu- 
nity. 

** This principle," he goes on to say, ** originated in 
" philanthropic notions, in total ignorance of the pecu- 
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** liar traditional laws of this people. . . . They are as 
<< apt and intelligent as any other race of men I am 
acquainted with : they are subject to like afiPections, 
passions, and appetites as other men ; yet in many 
points of character they are apparently totally dis- 
** similar to them ; and, from the peculiar code of laws 
** of this people, it would appear not only impossible 
** that any nation subject to them could ever emerge 
" from the savage state, but that even no race, however 
** highly endowed, however civilized, could remain long 
** in a state of civilization, if submitted to the operation 
** of such barbarous customs/' This is very nearly 
equally true of the New Zealanders, and, to a great 
extent, of the American Indians. 

" The plea generally set up in defence of this prin- 
** ciple is, that the natives of this country are a con- 
*' quered people, and that it is an act of generosity to 
** allow them the full power of exercising their own laws 
*' upon themselves. But this plea would appear to be 
*' inadmissible : for, in the first place, savage and tra- 
** ditional customs should not be confounded with a 
** regular code of laws ; and, secondly, when Great 
*' Britain ensures to a conquered country the privilege 
*« of preserving its own laws, all persons residing in this 
** territory become amenable to those laws, and proper 
** persons are selected by the government to watch over 
" their due and equitable administration. Nothing of 
«' this kind either exists, or can exist, with regard to 
" the customs of the natives. Between these two 
** cases, then, no analogy is apparent. 

** I would submit, therefore, that it is necessary, 
«* from the moment the aborigines of this country are 
*< declared British subjects, that they should, as far as 
" possible, be taught that the British laws are to super- 
** sede their own ; so that any native who is suffering 
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" under their own customs may have the power of an 
** appeal to the laws of Great Britain ; or, to put this 
<< in its true light, that all authorised persons should, in 
^* all instances, be required to protect a native from the 
" violence of his fellows, even* though they be in the 
" execution of their own laws. 

So long as this is not the case, the older natives have 

at their disposal the means of effectually preventing 
** the civilization of any individual of their own tribe ; 
" and those amongst them who may be inclined to 
** adapt themselves to the habits and mode of life of 
" Europeans will be deterred from so doing by their 
" fear of the consequences that the displeasure of others 
*^ may draw down upon them. 

" So much importance am I disposed to attach to 
" this 'point, that I do not hesitate to assert my full 
** conviction, that whilst those tribes that are in com- 
" munication with Europeans are allowed to execute 
** their barbarous laws and customs upon one another, 
** so long will they remain hopelessly immured in their 
** present state : and however unjust such a proceeding 
** might at first sight appear, I believe that the course 
" pointed out by true humanity would be to make 
" them, from the commencement, amenable to the Bri- 
" tish laws, both as regards themselves and Europeans : 
" for I hold it to involve a contradiction, to suppose 
" that individuals subject to savage and barbarous 
" laws can rise to a state of civilization, which their 

" laws have a manifest tendency to destroy and over- 
" turn." * 

* Captain Grey's Suggestions with reference to the practica- 
bility of improving the moral and social condition of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia. (From the South Australian Record of 
Nov. 7. 184-0. Printed also in the Parliamentary Papers concern- 
ing New Zealand, 1841 ; and in the journal of the Captain's 
travels.) 
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This is a passage which ojK^ns a wide field for-specu- 
laiion to the inquirer. The reasons which Captain Grey 
gives for at once suppressing by law injurious customs, 
instead of waiting for the operation of conversion, or 
of European example, appear very strong in them- 
selves, independently of the weight which his authority 
gives to thein. And if his principle be correct, it will 
scarcely suffice to extend it to such customs as Lord 
John Russell designates as ** violations of the eternal 
and universal laws of morality,'' such as cannibalism, 
human sacrifice, and infanticide. * It will be necessary 
to apply it also, with discretion, to customs less hor- 
rible, yet, from the greater frequency of their opera- 
tion, perhaps still more injurious and incompatible with 
civilization : such as the violent abuse of the authority 
of husbands over wives, and barbarous ill-usage of the 
weaker sex in general ; and some of the features of sla- 
very among the New Zealanders, if not the practice 
itself. But to particularise instances would lead us far 
astray from our main purpose. 

It is scarcely necessary to show that the duties of 
the governor and protector, in these matters, must be 
lightened by the assistance of a powerful and vigilant 
police. This is one of the greatest expenses attending 
a new settlement : but it is also the most essential of 
all : it is absolutely necessary, not merely to prevent 
crime, but also to prevent the settlers from taking the 
law into their own hands. The practice of employing 
aborigines in the police force seems one not to be 



* Instructions to Governor Hobson, Dec. 9. 1840. His lord- 
ship distinguishes three classes of native customs: — 1. those here 
alluded to, which must be suppressed ; 2. other customs, pernicious 
in themselves, but of which the abolition is best attainable by ex- 
ample and gradual enlightenment ; 3. such as are rather absurd and 
impolitic than directly injurious. — Papers relating to New Zealafidy 
184-1, No. 17. 
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encouraged. Mr. Robinson, the governor of Flinder's 
Island (to which the remaining savage inhabitants of 
Van Diemen*s Land have been recently transported), 
reports, with great satisfaction, that some of this little 
party had been promoted to the office of constable, and 
had been very useful in catching runaway convicts. * 
Perhaps such an addition to the force might have been 
necessary, under the circumstances of time and place ; 
but it appears particularly desirable, in principle, to 
limit, as far as possible, all occasions of hostile collision 
between the two races. 

The duties of the protectors ought, as has been said, 
to extend also to the regulation of civil contracts be- 
tween natives and settlers. I do not know whether, in 
any of our colonies, the Spanish system of placing the 
former in a state of legal minority has been regularly 
adopted. It certainly seems, upon the whole, the best 
adapted to the necessities of a young settlement. The 
policy of continuing it in communities so far advanced 
as those of Mexico and Peru before their revolutions, 
may be more questionable. The contract of master and 
servant is one peculiarly requiring this sort of inter- 
ference. Some have proposed a general law for limit- 
ing such contracts in various particulars ; for example, 
as to their duration. But the expediency of such an- 
ticipative regulations is very doubtful ; practical ex- 
perience is necessary to ascertain what terms are fair 
and beneficial in different countries, and different em- 
ployments. This subject should be left to the discre- 
tion of the protector ; and, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary inconvenience to the parties, all such contracts 
should be subject to the approval of him or his agents, 

* Papers relating to the Australian aborigines, 1839. And see 
the Report on Aborigines, 1837, p. 84. ; and the Instructions to 
Governor Hobson, already quoted. 
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at least during tlic first years of the experiment, until 
tlic state of society in the colony is mature for general 
legislation. Otherwise, there is a constant danger^ 
either of the reduction of the native to actual slavery, 
or of the uncertain, and therefore mischievous inter- 
ference of the authorities to prevent hardship in par- 
ticular cases. 

I leave undiscussed, from regard to the very narrow 
limits within which I am forced to compress my observ- 
ations, some other important duties of the protector's 
office ; for example, that of regulating the exchanges 
between settlers and natives, and that of preventing, 
as far as possible, the supply of the latter with ardent 
spirits. This is an offence by the laws both of the 
United States and Canada : and in the former country, 
some boast is made of the efficacy of the Indian agents* 
established on the frontiers, in enforcing the prohi- 
bition. Unfortunately, all that government can do in 
repressing this and other offences against the unhappy 
savage is the merest trifle when opposed to the enor- 
mous power for evil of the lawless aliens from all 
communities who roam the American deserts and the 
Pacific Ocean, the successors of the Paulistas and Bucca- 
neers of past centuries. With respect to the latter class of 
adventurers, it has been proposed of late that certain 
powers should be given to her Majesty's cruisers in the 

* But with how much justice may be doubted, when we read 
such accounts as the following. The narrators are some Canadian 
Indians : — 

** We were eyewitnesses of what took place last Tuesday at 
** St. Regis, and that made us open our eyes, when we went to 
" receive a certain sum of money due to us^by the U. S. government. 
" The American Indians had upwards of 2000 dollars to receive. 
" On the day the payment was made to us, the council-room was 
" full of tavern and grog-shop keepers, with their account-books 
** under their arms, to receive our poor brothers* hard-earned money 
" for nothing but rum, which they had advanced them on credit. 
— Returns from Canada^ 1839, p. 45. 
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Pacific, SO as to constitute a sort of locomotive tribunal, 
to take cognizance of offences committed by British 
subjects against natives on the high seas and in the 
islands^ Whatever may be the practicability of this 
scheme, the atrocities of these brigands have had at 
least one good effect, namely, by forcing on the colo- 
nization of New Zealand ; an enterprise in which this 
university — removed as her homely avocations usually 
are from these distant adventures -— may be said to 
have had her peculiar share, one of its most distin- 
guished patrons being a high oflScer of our own, and 
some of its most zealous promoters among the most 
eminent sons of Oxford.* Never, I believe, was a simi- 
lar undertaking entered into in a spirit more utterly 
free from motives of gain or ambition : never was the 
love of gain pressed into the service of humanity, as a 
subordinate agent, in a more beneficial manner. Some 
of the details of the scheme have already passed under 
our notice, and more will be hereafter incidentally con- 
sidered. 

I pass from this subject, very imperfectly treated, to 
one of greater interest, and more permanent import- 
ance ; the duty and office of colonial governments in 
regard to the civilization of aborigines. 

And first, it is necessary to consider in what physical 
circumstances these are placed by the progress of new set- 
tlements. Unfortunately, the early colonists of North 
America were not compelled, by the force of events, to 
take this subject into their consideration. And hence, 
we have no course of precedent to direct us : no plan 
has been matured, no principles aimed at, in the long 
course of our colonial experience : our measures, when 
at last we have been obliged to act, have been irregular 

* See the Papers of Mr. Hodgskin, Report on Aborigines, 1837. 
Appendix, No. 2. 
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and arbitrary, and merely adapted to the wants of the 
moment. Those early eolonists only occupied, little by 
little, the fringe of a vast region, habitable by savages. 
Those whom they encountered defended, for a time, 
their hunting-grounds and their villages ; but, when 
expelled by superior force, they merely retreated farther 
into the wilderness. It was not until centuries had 
passed that it was discovered that, wide as that habit- 
able region was, and reduced as its population had been, 
almost equally, by war and peace with the invaders, its 
bounds were yearly becoming too narrow even for those 
diminished numbers. At last they failed to contain 
them. The vast surface of the Prairies was unable to 
receive the retreating myriads who had been expelled 
from the Forest. Then the reflux took place. Thinned, 
dispirited, degraded, the remnants of powerful tr ibes 
returned eastwards towards their former seats ; and 
either threw themselves on the mercy of governments, 
or attracted attention to their wants by becoming dan- 
gerous neighbours on the skirts of the settled country; 
Then, and rarely till then, reserves of lands were allotted 
them, in various parts, both of the States and of Ca- 
nada 5 and endeavours were made to Christianize and 
civilize them. Up to that time, the notion of retain* 
ing for them a property in a part of the soil they once 
occupied seems to have been hardly entertained. Even 
Penn did not fully admit it into his scheme : he gave 
the natives free leave to settle in certain parts of his 
territory ; but unfortunately he did not treat any de- 
finite tract of the soil as their property, which would 
rise in value along with other tracts, and thus afford 
a stimulus to their gradual improvement. (I may 
observe in passing, that it was the want of systematic 
views in this and other respects which rendered the be- 
nevolent intentions of Penn towards the natives of 
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little ultimate avail ; so that, after all, the chief good 
which he effected was by setting an example of bene- 
volence and justice in the principle of his dealings with 
them.) 

In this manner, the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Creeks 
were settled by the United States on lands within the 
states of Georgia and Alabama ; the remnant of the De- 
lawares, of the Six Nations, and other tribes famous in 
early colonial history, in New York, Ohio, and else- 
where : and a similar policy has been adopted by our- 
selves in the case of another part of tlie Six Nations, 
the Mohawks, and Chippeways, in Upper Canada ; the 
Algonquins and Nipissings, placed in the same country 
in 1763 * ; the natives of Cape Breton ; and in many 
other instances. This course has the evident disadvan- 
tage of fixing a body of people, generally harassed 
by defeats and wanderings, and in a condition most 
unfavourable to speedy improvement, in the midst of a 
country in process of rapid settlement. The establish- 
ments of the white soon press on the limits of the 
Indian ground ; generally long before the Indians, 
kept, by the policy hitherto observed by American go- 
vernments, in a state of insulation from the whites, 
have learnt to improve it. Tracts of half desert terri- 
tory are thus interposed in the middle of cultivation. 

This is a real inconvenience to the district ; and it 
is always much exaggerated by the cupidity of the 

• The treaty by which this was ejSected is a remarkable instance 
of the mischievous manner in which even the best intentions 
towards the Indians have been carried into execution. After de- 
claring in the most solemn language the perpetuity of the cession 
of the lands, it ends with the saving clause, " unless the Indians 
shall be inclined to part with them." By virtue of this proviso, 
every art has been introduced to obtain their consent to the 
usurpations made upon them : bit by bit they have been deprived 
of their magnificent hunting-grounds, which are now altogether 
possessed by whites. — Returns from Canada, 1839, p. 66. 
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whites. Then disputes and animosities are engen- 
dered ; these are stimulated by the land-jobbing class 
of the community, eager to seize on any pretext for 
encroachment ; until, at last, the government is half 
driven by the influence of a rajmcious party, half in- 
duced by the hope of protecting the unfortunate natives 
from insult and outrage, to remove them once more into 
some distant territory. In other cases this becomes a 
matter of necessity. The game in the Indian reserves 
is destroyed by the progress of cultivation around them ; 
and, where they have made no advance at all in agricul- 
ture, they must be removed to save them from starva- 
tion.* Instances of both kinds will be found in the too 
notorious history of the recent proceedings of the United 
States government. All the tribes above enumerated, and 
many which I have not mentioned, have within these few 
years been removed afresh to the vast prairies which 
constitute the western border of the present states : some 
of them merely consisting of a few wretched families, 
whose miserable existence might possibly be prolonged 
by the change ; others numerous and powerful, and 
which, as I shall by and by have occasion to show, had 
made a progress in improvement which some philoso- 
phical sceptics, and numbers of those logicians whose 
axioms are founded on a desire to justify injustice, had 
chosen to pronounce beyond the capacities of their race. 
And Sir Francis Head, during his administration of Up- 
per Canada, thought it necessary to give an example of 
wholesale removal, almost equalling the most sweeping 
acts of our neighbours. Three millions of fertile acres 
were to be resumed ; several thousand Indians were per- 
suaded to relinquish them, and migrate to a large island 
in Lake Huron, said to be sufficient for their full accom- 

* Quart. Review, vol. Ixv. 
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modation. * That the arrangement would have been 
carried into effect with all humanity and forethought, we 
need not doubt. And it may, possibly, have been ex- 
cused by the condition to which these Indians were 
reduced by the previous bad policy adopted towards them. 
But the reasons given by Sir F. Head for his own con- 
duct would justify, as it seems to me, incessant acts of 
arbitrary removal, such as would render all improve- 
ment impossible, t 

The original error here mentioned, that of leaving 
the natives wholly unprovided for, is one not likely 
to occur in modem colonization. We have been so 
far taught by the experience of our predecessors, and, 
I may add, sentiments of humanity and justice have 
so far gained ground among us, that in recent set- 
tlements reserves of land have been invariably made, 
and appropriated to the natives. But it is plain that 
the evil day is only postponed by such measures as 
these, unless they are combined with a foreseeing and 
far-reaching policy hitherto altogether unknown. For 
whether or not the natives, residing on these reserves, 
attain in their insulated condition to a certain degree 
of civilization, the same result will inevitably follow. 
After a time, the colonists will cast an eye of cupidity 
on the native lands ; they will complain, and with 
perfect truth, of the economical disadvantages which 

* Parliamentary Returns from Upper Canada, 1839. I collect 
from Sir J. Bonny castle's recent work, " The Canadas in 1841," 
that the measure has not been carried into effect. 

f They are nearly the same with those which have been uni- 
formly urged in the United States. ^*^The greatest kindness," he 
says, " which we can perform to these intelligent and simple- 
" minded people, is to remove and fortify them as much as possible 
" from all communication with the whites." {Returns^ 1839, p. 145.) 
There is some force in the grave sarcasm of certain enemies of his 
government. ** The fulfilment of Sir F. Head's predictions as to the 
'* speedy extinction of the aborigines may, in truth, be anticipated 
" from the provisions of the recent treaty" (that for the migration 
to the Manitoulin Isle). — lb, p. 192. 
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attend the ]nteq)osition of large uncultivated or half 
cultivated tracts between populous districts ; of their 
own sufferings by the proximity of the natives ; of 
the political mischiefs pi*oduced by these little inert 
republics, stagnant in the very centre of a rapidly- 
moving society. And government will find itself, as 
it always has been, unable to resist these importunities, 
and cajoled by the thousand plausibilities advanced in 
favour of removing these unfortunates a further stage 
into the wilderness*; it will comply with the exi- 
gencies of the times, and the natives will be transported 
to some other region, to be followed there again with 
sure and rapid steps by the encroaching tide of Euro- 
pean population. 

Removal is therefore, inevitably, only a temporary re- 
medy for permanent evils, and must be continually re- 
peated ; but, besides this, nothing is more destructive of 
those first elements of civilization, which may have been 
implanted at the expense of time and toil. The proofs of 
this truth are almost too obvious to need any statement. 
In the first place, the loss of capital and of comfort 
entailed on the emigrants is very great. Next, a tribe, 
become agricultural, is thus placed in a country far 
more abounding in game than its former seats, and 

* Such, for instance, as the representation always industriously 
put forward on these occasions, that the natives themselves are 
anxious for the change — as if the assent of the poor harassed 
victims justified the act of the oppressors — the assent of a minor 
the act of his guardian. Sir F. Head seems to attribute any de- 
sire expressed by the Canadian Indians to retain their reserves 
rather to the persuasion of interested Europeans than to any 
feelings of their own. He considers the statement of some W^es- 
leyan missionaries, that the Indians in their neighbourhood were 
anxious to get title deeds, as a palpable trick, to get a control 
over the lands for themselves ; and ridicules the notion in his own 
peculiar vein. ** The Methodist ministers might as well declare, 
" that when wild beasts roar at each other, it is to complain of 
" the want among them of marriage licenses." — Returns from 
Canada, 1839, p. 150. 
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exposed to the strongest temptation to relapse into the 
hunting condition. Again^ the price of those articles 
which have become necessary or convenient to them, 
especially those which are useful in their acquired 
habits of industry, is higher the farther they are 
removed from the civilized frontier ; so that here, 
again, a temptation is held out to be content with 
inferior substitutes, and to unlearn one by one the 
habits and the arts which they had acquired. It is 
precisely as if a savage had been nurtured in European 
habits and costume until his own were forgotten, and 
then turned naked into the wilderness, and told to 
thrive as he did before. And, as the last and greatest 
of all these causes of degeneracy, we must not fail to 
estimate the insecurity, the despair of permanence, the 
conviction of approaching annihilation, which are in- 
evitably engendered in their minds, and drive back 
into sullen apathy spirits in which the Promethean, 
spark of enterprise had been for a moment elicited. 
These, I repeat, are truths which surely require no 
demonstration ; but since a British governor, in our 
own day, has taken it upon himself to advocate the 
policy of removal, let us hear the testimony of an 
American — of one who has personally visited the new 
settlements of the tribes removed by the United States, 
and has there unlearnt, as we are informed by himself, 
the ideas which American public opinion had instilled 
into him. 

** In alluding to the cruel policy of removing the 
** difiPerent tribes to their new country, west of the 
Mississippi, I would not do it without the highest 
respect for the motives of the government, and to the 
feelings and opinions of those worthy divines whose 
** advice and whose services were instrumental in bring- 
" ing it about, and who, no doubt, were of opinion 
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^* that they were effecting a plan that would redound 
** to the Indian's benefit. Sui.'h wm d9M^ fnff '&^ffM% 
«* opinion ; but when I go, as I have done, through 
every one of those tribes removed, who had learned at 
home to use the ploughshare, and «lso contract^ a 
*^ passion and a taste for civilized manufactures; and, 
•* after that, removed twelve or fourteen hundred miles 
** west, to a wild and lawless region, where their wants are 
'< to be supplied by the traders at eight or ten times the 
** price they have been in the habit of paying ; where 
«* whiskey can easily be sold to them without the re- 
straints that can be successfully put upon the sellers of 
it in their civilized neighbourhoods ; and whefe» also, 
they are allured from the use of their ploughs by the 
'^ herds of buffaloes and other wild animals on the 
" plains ; I am compelled to state, as my irresistible 
** conviction, that I believe the system one calculated t^ 
" benefit the interests of the voracious land speculators 
and Indian traders ; the first of whom are ready to 
grasp at their lands as soon as they are vacated, and 
the other at the annuities of 120,000 extravagant 
** customers. I believe that the system h calculated to 
" aid these, and perhaps to facilitate the growth land 
"wealth of the civilized trader: but I believe, like 
" everything else that tends to white men's aggrandize- 
" ment, and the increase of their wealth, it will have as 
" rapid a tendency to the poverty and desftrttction of 
** the poor red men ; who, unfortunately, almost seem 
'* doomed never in any way to be associated in interest 
** with their pale-faced neighbours." * 

One only way suggests itself by which this fatal con- 
summation can be avoided ; and, in order to consider it, 
we must look steadfastly at the broad outlines of the 

* Catline's North American Indians, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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question. What is the ultimate destiny of the races 
whose interests we are now discovering ? 

There are only three alternatives which imagination 
itself can suggest : — 

The extermination of native races. 
Their civilization, complete or partial, by retaining 
them as insulated bodies of men, carefully removed, 
during the civilizing process, from the injury of 
European contact. 

Their amalgamation with the colonists. 
Those who hold the opinion that the first is inevit- 
able, are happily relieved from the trouble of all these 
considerations. If Sir Francis Head thinks that *' we 
may as well endeavour to make the setting sun stand 
still on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, as at- 
tempt to arrest the final extermination of the Indian 
race,'' he is, of course, justified in his plans of re- 
moval. It can, at worst, only prolong, and may alle- 
viate, the sufferings of his fated clients. 

The second alternative I cannot but believe to be 
impossible. Reason seems to demonstrate it, and ex- 
perience abundantly confirms her conclusions. If it be 
possible to civilize the savage at all, in a state of insu- 
lation from Europeans, except his own instructors 
(which, after the ill success of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese experiments, may be regarded as very doubtful), 
it must, at all events, be a slow, uncertain process, liable 
to be interrupted at any moment, and only to be car- 
ried on under the defence of laws hedging them in 
from all foreign intercourse with a strictness impracti- 
cable in the present state of the world. The savage 
thus educated may be morally a more innocent crea- 
ture, but, intellectually, he must be feeble and de- 
pendent, and quite unable to resist extrinsic influence, 
when brought to bear upon him. And (which is of 

N 2 
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still greater consequence, and is the peculiar cause that 
rendei's such projects certain of failure) long before the 
seeds of civilization have made any effectual shoot, the 
little nursery is surrounded by the advance of the Eu- 
ropean population ; the demand for the land of the 
natives becomes urgent and irresistible, and pupils and 
instructors are driven out into the wilderness to com- 
mence their work again. 

There remains only the third alternative, that of 
amalgamation ; and this I am most anxious to impress 
upon your minds, because I firmly believe it to be the 
very keystone, the leading principle, of all sound theory 
on the subject — that native races must in every in- 
stance either perish, or be amalgamated with the general 
population of their country. 

By amalgamation, I mean the union of natives with 
settlers in the same community, as master and servant, 
as fellow-labourers, as fellow-citizens, and, if possible, 
as connected by intermarriage. And I mean by it, not 
that eventual and distant process to which some appear 
to look, by which a native community, when educated 
and civilized, is to be, at some future period, admitted 
en masse to the full rights of citizenship; but I mean an 
immediate and an individual process — immediate, if not 
in act, at least in contemplation. To answer the view 
which I am anxious to lay before you, each native must 
be regarded as potentially a citizen, to become such, in all 
respects, as soon as possible. To this end, every step in 
his instruction and management must conduce. It must 
be the object in framing every law, in making every pro- 
vision for his support. Nay, the first steps of the actual 
operation should rather be accelerated than retarded. 
I mean that, although prudence must be the guide in 
all cases, it must be a fixed principle, that less evil is 
likely to be done by over haste than by over delay. 
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These views must undoubtedly appear somewhat wild 
and chimerical. Be it so. I will endeavour presently 
to develope them a little more fully : at present I am 
chiefly anxious to point out to you, that, however im- 
probable the success of any particular project of amal- 
gamation may seem, amalgamation, by some means or 
other, is the only possible Euthanasia of savage commu- 
nities. And one negative lesson even the most cautious 
may draw from this plain truth, namely, that all en- 
deavours to civilize the savage, in which this end is not 
kept in view, is useless, or worse than useless, and must 
end in disappointment, as they ever hitherto have ended. 
And we have this advantage at least, that we are on 
untrodden ground. The experiment of amalgamation, 
or even of taking means tending to it as their ultimate 
result, cannot be said to have been hitherto tried by any 
government. 

Let us now return briefly to the consideration of the 
first preparatory measure, that of assuring subsistence 
to the natives on the occupation of their territory. In 
South Australia much difficulty seems to have arisen 
from the insufficient provisions of its constituent acts of 
parliament, and although the natives have, in some 
instances, been located on land reserved for them by 
the governor, they have been actually dispossessed, 
in more than one case, by settlers purchasing it over 
their heads*; and it is questionable, whether the 
governor has any such authority. This will, of course, 
be remedied, and reserves immediately made ; but the 
natives there are extremely scanty in numbers t, and 
comparatively low in condition ; it is probable, there- 
fore, that more advantage will be gained by selling 

* Evidence of G. F. Angas, Esq., Report of Committee of 1841, 
p. 210—219. 

f About 500 only are known to exist in South Australia. — lb. 
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portions of the reserved land, and funding the purchase 
money for their benefit, than by their use of the land 
itself. In New Zealand one tenth of every township 
was thus reserved ; and at the first disposal of land in 
London, these portions were selected by lot, like the 
remainder. In that country the provision may be so 
applied as to secure more important ends than in South 
Australia. The natives there are comparatively nume- 
rous ; they mix readily with Europeans ; and are, to a 
certain extent, agricultural in their habits. It is, there^ 
fore, to be conjectured that, with proper management, 
they will occupy the reserved lots as permanent inha- 
bitants ; and the surface of the land will be chequered 
with little native villages, their inhabitants forming but 
a small proportion of the whole people, but admirably 
situated for the great and necessary experiment of 
association between the two races. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

T^E SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. — ^MISSIONARY INSTRUCTION. 
GOVERNMENT MEASURES. — AMOUNT QF CIVILIZATION HI- 
THERTO ATTAINED ^Y SAVAQE TRIBES IN MODERN EURO- 
PEAN COLONIES. 

Having reviewed the preliminary steps which are 
liecessary to place native tribes, in colonized countries, 
within reach of civilization, the next point to be con- 
sidered is — the duty of government in promoting that 
most desirable work itself. 

• 

And here I must begin by reminding you of an 
opinion already expressed in a former part of these 
lectures, namely, that the only experiments in civilizing 
savage tribes, which offer the remotest prospect of 
success, are those which commence with their religious 
instruction. This opinion, I am aware, has been much 
controverted : there are many who hold the reverse ; 
namely, that Christianity is the religion of civilized 
man, and the savage must therefore be prepared by 
partial civilization before he can receive its truths with 
profit. But if this were so, the difficulty of com- 
mencing the operation would surely be insuperable. 
That difficulty is, to find a fulcrum for the engines 
which we are to put in action. In what mode are we 
to excite the mind of the savage to desire civilization ? 
Its wants and tendencies are unknown to him. Its 
restraints are intolerable. The greater number have 
little curiosity respecting it, but acquiesce resignedly in 
the superiority of their white invaders. Of the few 
who are suflBciently advanced in intellect to be excited 
even to a feeling of emulation, there are still fewer — 
if any — in whom that feeling would be sufficiently 
powerful to overcome, to the extent of a brief and 

N 4 
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occasional impulse only, the indolence and the spirit of 
independence natural to their race. The only way in 
which even temporary success could be looked for in a 
scheme of civilization not founded on religious instruc- 
tion, would be to abandon the existing generation to its 
fate, and attempt only to educate the young. But it is 
difficult to conceive how even thus much could be effected, 
unless families were separated by violent measures, 
such as the Spanish missionaries are accused of having 
made use of in founding their settlements. So long as 
the native households dwell together, the children can- 
not be rescued from the fortunes of their parents. 

But this necessary motive, this toD otou of the 
philanthropist, is furnished by religion, and by religion 
only. It is impossible to mistake the accumulated 
testimony of all experience and observation, which 
assures us, that in the savage races of mankind, from the 
most advanced to the most degraded, the sense of religion 
not only exists, but exists accompanied by that which 
may be termed its necessary condition in the human 
mind — a feeling of pressing want, a longing for sup- 
port, a craving after instruction. Even the most 
apathetic savage, when his heart is gained by kindness, 
or opened by the address of one conversant in his ways, 
rarely fails to exhibit this impulse of his nature. It 
may be repressed by mismanagement ; it may be ren- 
dered inactive by unconquerable indolence ; it affords 
no certain stimulus to action, but it affords the only 
one. And the strong impression of the superiority of 
the whites as a different race, which leads the savage to 
despair of raising himself out of his abject condition in 
respect of material or intellectual advancement, seems, 
if his sentiments be properly studied and directed, 
rather to have the tendency of disposing him to wel- 
come instruction in those doctrines which point out 
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that the diversity of gifts in this world is consistent 
with the equality of all under one common Father. 

The North American Indian, as I have said, is of a 
disposition peculiarly religious ; and it is remarkable, 
considering the great amount of observation and of 
theory which has been expended on this singular race, 
how imperfectly and unjustly its qualifications in this 
particular have been appreciated. For it is not by the 
positive tenets of its belief, if such they may be termed, 
that the religious tendencies of the savage mind are to 
be estimated. In the first place, it is seldom that 
travellers attain to any trustworthy knowledge of what 
these tenets actually are ; particularly in the case of a 
nation so reverentially reserved on these subjects as the 
Americans. In the next place, it is necessary to dis- 
entangle the mass of mere traditional notions and ob- 
servances, which rest, as it were, on prescription only, 
and rather influence the habits and the fancy of the 
savage than his reason (to use that word in its highest 
sense), from those doctrines in which his faith properly 
consists ; few, probably, and obscure to himself, but 
partaking of the unchangeable characteristics of the 
religion of nature. With respect to these, it is clear 
that the creed of the Indian is no mere superstition 
received on trust. He can combine, reflect, and dis- 
cuss their principles. " We have conversed,'* says 
Mr. Flint, " with Indians who were atheists, and 
" treated as fabulous all notions of the immortality of 
" the soul ; and defended their opinions with as much 
" ingenuity as abandoned people of the lower orders 
** among ourselves, who profess to hold the same 
" opinions." * To be capable of such reasoning, how- 
ever the ingenuity may have been misapplied, indi- 
cates a condition of mind far advanced beyond that 

* Geography of the Mississippi Valley, p. 119. 
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which submits to mere Fetichitm ; or, if we prefer so to 
express ourselves, in which the great truths of earlier 
tradition have not yet disappeared in the progressive 
degeneracy of the race, leaving mere superstitious im- 
pressions behind them. 

But a far truer insight into the religious state of the 
American Indian will be obtained, by observing how 
peculiarly and emphatically he is, in the words of the 
apostle, ** a law unto himself/' I mean, how distinctly 
he evinces, in the whole moral conduct of his life, that 
he lives under a strong and awful sense of positive 
obligation. It is of little matter with what doctrines 
that sense of obligation connects itself. It often appears 
to connect itself with none. The Indian cannot tell 
why a burden is laid upon him to act in this or that 
maimer. He obeys a law undefined, unwritten, but 
mysteriously binding upon his spirit. All the compul- 
sive force which what we call the law of honour has 
upon the conscience of a man of the world — I had 
almost said, which religious sanctions have upon the 
man of principle — is scarcely to be paralleled with that 
kind of moral necessity which seems in some cases to 
actuate his proceedings. If religion be what its name 
implies, id quod relligatj that which binds the will and 
enforces self-denial and self-devotion, be the object or 
motive held out what it may, then no people, taken in 
the mass, is to be compared, in this respect, to the 
savages of America. 

There is a curious passage on this subject in the 
work of Mr. Flint already cited ; the more curious, 
because the author, as it appears to me, is so far from 
aiming at fine writing, or romantic exaggeration, that 
he has a real difficulty in expressing his full meaning.* 
** After all,'* says he, ** that which has struck us, in 

* Flint, Geography of the Mississippi Valley, p. 125. 
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^* eontemplating the Indians, with the most astonish- 
^< ment and admiration, is the invisible, but universal, 
** energy of the operation and influence of an inex- 
" plicable law, which has, where it operates, a more 
'^ certain and controlling power than all the municipal 
" and written laws of the whites united. There is 
** despotic rule without any hereditary or elected chief. 
" There are chiefs with great power, who cannot tell 
** when, where, or how they became such. There is 
** perfect unanimity on a question involving the exist- 
** ence of a tribe, when every member belonged to the 
" wild and fierce democracy of nature, and could dis- 
" sent without giving a reason. A case occurs where 
" it is prescribed by custom that an individual should 
** be punished with death. Escaped from the control 
" of his tribe, and as free as the winds, this invisible 
" tie is about him, and he returns, and surrenders 
*« himself to justice. His accounts are not settled, and 
"he is in debt. He requests delay till he shall have 
" finished his summer's hunt. He finishes it, pays his 
" debt, and dies with a constancy which has always 
" been, in all views of Indian character, the theme of 
** admiration.*' 

Now, when we consider that the same creature, 
whose moral organization is thus wonderfully developed, 
is one who has frequently not the slightest taste or 
appreciation for the advantages of material improve- 
ment, and who ranks so low, in point of intellectual 
acquirement, that he is perhaps unable to count beyond 
ten*— can any one entertain a doubt at which end the 

* Which the learned De Pauw considered as a sure sign of 
barbarism. (JRecherches sur Us Americains.) Captain Hall ob- 
served a reluctance to count beyond ten among the Creeks, rather 
an advanced tribe, who have lived long among the whites. In a 
grand game at ball, in which the points were scored with sticks, 
^e umpires, as soon as the score exceeded ten, always pulled out 
the sticks and began again. 
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process of culture ought to begin ? Surely the com- 
parison of their moral state with their condition in 
other respects is, as it were, the crucial test, pointing 
out infallibly the direction in which alone, if in any, 
success is to be reasonably expected. In the expressive 
words of Penn, *' What good might not a good people 
«* graft, where there is so distinct a knowledge both of 
*' good and evil ?" * 

The Indians of North America are peculiarly a 
religious race, in the sense which I have been endea- 
vouring to affix to this word. But the same remarks 
will apply, with not much diminished force, to other 
barbarous and semi-civilized tribes. And I may add 
here, that to judge, as some have done, of the reli- 
gious capacities of native races by their religious state, 
in countries where they have been christianized in the 

♦ Report on Aborigines, 1837, p. 116. I would not insert the 
following high-coloured expressions, in a work edited by Washing- 
ton Irving, were it not for the remarkable agreement between all 
capable observers of the un contaminated races of Indians on this 
subject " Simply to call these people^ (some tribes of the Rocky 
" Mountains) religious, would convey but a faint idea of the 
" deep hue of piety and devotion which pervades the whole of 
*' their conduct. They are more like a nation of saints than a 
" horde of savages." — Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; and see 
the deliberate judgment of Mr. Catline, vol. ii. p. 243. 

'* Que n'est tomb^e sous Alexandre, ou sous ces anciens Grecs et 
<< Romaines, une si noble conqueste, et une si grande mutation et 
" alteration de tant d'empires et de peuples, sous des mains qui 
" eussent doucement defrich^ et poli ce qu'il y avait de sauvage^ 
" et eussent conforte et promu les bonnes semences que nature y 
" avait produit ; meslant non seulement a la culture des terres et 
" ornement des villes les arts de de^a, en tant qu'ils y eussent 6te 
'< n^cessaires, mais aussi meslant les vertus Grecques et Romaines 
" aux originelles du pays ? Quelle reparation eut ce 6t§, et quel 
" amendement a toute cette machine, que les premiers exemples et 
<< d^portements notres qui se sont present^ par dela eussent ap- 
** pell6 ces peuples a Tadmiration et imitation de la vertn, et 
*< eussent dress6 entre eux et nous une fraternelle soci§t6 et intel- 
<< ligence I Combien il eut et6 ais6 de faire son profit d'ames si 
<< neuves, si affam^es d*apprentissage, ayant pour la plus part de si 
*< bons commencemens naturels I" — Montaigne^ JEssais, 1. iii. ch« & 
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mass, and admitted into a church which too often sub- 
stitutes reliance on the efficacy of its own ordinances 
for the development of their faculties, is to employ a 
test which would be deemed extremely unjust, if ap- 
plied to civilized men in a similar condition. Humboldt, 
admirable observer as he is, is not free, I think, from 
this imputation. " It is not,** he says, speaking of the 
Christian Indians of Mexico, *' a doctrine which has 
** succeeded a doctrine, but one ceremonial which has 
" made room for another. The natives know nothing 
** of religion, except its external forms. Fond of every 
** thing relating to a prescribed order of ceremonies, 
" they find particular enjoyments in the observance of 
" the Christian ritual. The festivals of the church, 
" the fireworks which accompany them, the processions 
" mingled with dances and grotesque masquerades, are 
" a fertile source of diversion for the Indian com- 
" monalty. It is in these festivals that the national 
" character displays itself in all its individuality. In 
" all countries the observances of the Christian religion 
" have taken a colouring from the region into which 
* * it has been transplanted : in the Philippine and 
" Marianne Islands, nations of the Malay race have 
" mingled with it their own peculiar ceremonies ; in 
** the province of Pasto, on the ridge of the Cordillera, 
** I have seen masqued Indians, armed with rattles, 
** performing savage dances round the altar, while a 
** Franciscan monk elevated the host."* If by " na- 
** tional character**. this distinguished writer means, not 
the outward character of the Mexican or Peruvian, as 
formed by circumstances, but the general disposition 
of the Indian people, he is surely as hasty as a traveller 
who should judge of the genius of the Teutonic race 

* Nouv. Espagne, i. 411. 8vo. edition. 
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by the scenes which he might occasionally obtenre in a 
procession at Cologne, or a pilgrimage to Maria Zell. 

If you consult the Report of the Committee of Abo- 
rigines, 1837» in which the same course of treatment 
is recommended which I have here ventured to udso- 
cate, namely, that of imparting Christian instruction 
to savage tribes as a necessary preliminary to civiliza- 
tion, you will find the opinions of many observers col- 
lected. I will only cite one or two witnesses, whose 
testimony for different reasons may appear valuable. 
Mr. Beecham is a Wesleyan missionary, connected for 
many years with the establishment of that society in 
New Zealand, where it has been thought that mis- 
sionary labours in general have been directed, rather 
more than usual, in the contrary order, namely, that 
of endeavouring to civilize before conversion. ** The 
" savage," he says, " must be made to feel the im- 
** portance of the truths of religion before he will 
** discover any thing desirable in the quietness or so- 
" briety of civilized life, or will dare to break through 
** his superstitions to obtain it.* Mr. Wyatt is the 
Protector of the Natives in South Australia, and, as a 
civil servant, may be supposed not to be unfairly im- 
pressed in favour of missionary exertions. " Their 
" general indiflFerence," he says, " to whatever is valued 
'* by civilized men, whether it be clothing, the luxuries 
" of food and comfortable habitations, or the worthier 
" gratifications of the intellect, makes it no easy matter 
" to stimulate them to that degree of industry neces- 
" sary for acquiring such advantages ; and the sala- 
" brious climate of their native land predisposes, very 
" considerably, to this indolent condition of mind and 
" body. Viewing this as the grand obstacle to their 

♦ Report, 1837, p. 45. 
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*' civilization, and making allowance for all others 
" which oppose so desirable an end, I am impressed 
" with the thorough conviction, that the only means 
" which can be permanently successful, is first to teach 
** them the simple and sublime doctrines of Christianity ; 
*• and that to begin by any other method is truly to 
" commence at the wrong end." 

Mr. Williams, a missionary in the Sandwich Islands, 
is entitled to be heard, because, leaving religious improve- 
ment out of the question, the advance of intellect and of 
social civilization in that quarter of the world has been 
most remarkable ; and he says, " All this is to be ascribed 
** to the result of Christian principle, implanted by 
** missionary labour. We could not get them to do 
** any thing, or evince any attention to industrious ha- 
" bits, till they had made a profession of Christianity. 
" There must be an impetus given to the mind, before 
<* they will aspire to these improvements.** 

Nor are there instances wanting, both of bad and 
good success — rare, unfortunately, as the last have 
been — which seem powerfully to confirm, to any un- 
prejudiced inquirer, the opinions here expressed. The 
Report of 1837, already referred to, contains some re- 
markable instances in the history of the Canadian 
Indians, particularly the Mohawks and Chippeways, of 
the utter inefficacy of steady and long-continued efforts at 
civilization, until a new impulse was given to them by con- 
, version, and the change which then ensued. It is true 
these rest on the testimony of missionaries, who may 
be prejudiced in favour of their own peculiar system ; 
but they must be considered in conjunction with the 
rest of the evidence. Missionaries themselves have 
not unfrequently attempted the opposite course. The 
American Society of Friends, for nearly a century and 
a half, " laboured for the civilization of the Indians, 
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*' under an idea that civilization would make way for 
** the introduction of the peculiar doctrines of the 
" Christian religion." " We have now come to the 
*' conclusion/' says one of their most distinguished 
members, "that we erred, sorrowfully erred, in the 
** plan which we originally adopted, in making civiliza- 
" tion our object." Similar language was held to the 
committee by a clergyman of the Church Missionary 
Society in New Zealand. " Fifteen years we at- 
" tempted to civilize without effect ; and the very mo- 
" ment that Christianity established itself in only one 
" instance, from that moment civilization commenced ; 
" and has been going on, hand in hand with Chris- 
** tianity, but never preceded it." * 

I will not now detain you by dwelling on instances 
of missionary success ; when all fair deductions are 
made for the exaggeration which is too perceptible in 
many reports, enough will remain to which credit 
cannot reasonably be denied. I have already described 
the singular republic of the Jesuits in South America, 
and have endeavoured to point out the inherent vices, 
as well as excellences, of the system which they pur- 
sued. The labours of the missionaries in the South 
Sea Islands have extended of late over a field nearly as 
wide ; and if the results which they have obtained are 
not quite so romantic in their character, we may, per- 
haps, hope that they will prove more durable, and 

* Mr. Darwin, a very modest observer, whose remarks are on 
that account more valuable than they would otherwise be, from 
the cursory description of the visit which he paid to the different 
scenes of missionary labour, says, of New Zealand, " The mis- 
" sionary system here seems to me different from that of Tahiti ; 
*< much more attention is there paid to religious instruction, and 
*^ here more to the arts of civilization. Judging from the success 
** alone, I should rather lean to the Tahiti side ; probably, how- 
" ever, each system is best adapted to the country where it is 
*< followed."— p. 508. 
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more progressive ; for they have the character of pro- 
gress, however imperfect ; which the other wanted 
altogether. But South Africa, and the continent of 
North America, abound with other instances, although 
of a less striking character, in which patience and quiet 
confidence have been crowned with a well-merited 
reward; and it is cheering to discover, on minute 
examination, how many little insulated spots of light 
appear to present themselves in the gloomy map of 
aboriginal ethnography, — how many little communities 
exist, almost overlooked by travellers who perceive 
only the general face of things, in which Christianity 
is professed, and the arts of life cultivated, and orderly 
and moral habits prevail, at one and the same time, 
because the development of religion and civilization 
has proceeded together. How far the comparatively 
slight amount of good which has resulted, after all, 
from so much zeal and self-devotion, is owing to its 
misdirection; whether a different mode of teaching 
Christianity might not, in many cases, have led to a 
more satisfactory result; whether the instructors of 
savage tribes have not dwelt too much on their defi- 
ciencies, and too little on their advantages, regard- 
ing them rather as creatures out of whom the old life 
was to be utterly extirpated, than as possessed of an 
exquisite moral sense, and high religious capabilities ; 
— these ar^ deeply interesting questions, but far beyond 
the province of my inquiries. 

And I can only venture to suggest, in passing, 
another consideration, — whether the process which is 
here recommended for savage nations, namely, that of 
making religious instruction precede, or at least closely 
accompany, all. other teaching, does not rather require 
to be reversed when we are dealing with people pos- 
sessing an established religion, a literature, and an 

VOL. II. o 
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ancient though imperfect civilization: such as the 
Hindoos. In them, the craving after religious know- 
ledge is stilled : they have their system ; monstrous, 
perhaps, and strange to the perceptions of the natural 
man ; but still complete, and to which their moral 
sense has for ages accommodated itself. To persuade 
them to change doctrine for doctrine, mystery for mys- 
tery, without other preparation, seems nearly a hopeless 
task. Preaching and arguing are in vain. The Roman 
Catholic system of adaptation and compromise, prac* 
tised so largely in the East, may have had more seeming 
success ; but even this was apparently quite temporary 
and factitious. But, on the other hand, these very people, 
when brought habitually in contact with Europeans, 
appear to become deeply sensible of their own inferiority 
in mental and social attainments. The intellect of the 
Hindoo is the faculty to which excitement can be applied ; 
and that especially when his mind has been prepared by 
education. He perceives how grossly the powers with 
which Nature has gifted him are oppressed under 
that enormous mass of fiction which the imposture of 
ages has raised around him. This is the critical point 
of his history : he may become an infidel ; but, with a 
church to resort to, instructors to receive him, and, 
above all, if he have before his eyes the example, so 
rarely set, of truly Christian morality, he may enter 
on a brighter destiny. If this be so, it should seem 
that schools and colleges under European superintend- 
ence, measures of physical improvement, and a church 
affording opportunities alike to Europeans and natives, 
are likely to serve a better purpose in such countries 
than the well-meant efforts of ordinary missionaries. 
But this is a digression, which may, perhi^s, require 
apology. 

It is sufficient for my purpose to draw, from this 
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rather lengthened discussion, the cpnclusion^ that the 
first step to be taken by ^ colonial govern^ept an:i^ious 
for the impFoyement of i^^ barbarian si|bj(sct8» is the 
encouragenient of n^issio^j^ri^. Wherever iamjL is 
rescued for their i^^, t,here, iQ fit prippprtion to the 
njumber^ to be jqs);fujcted» misi^Qnarie^ ough( to be 
ilivited, and, if possible, establisl^ed. I purposely omit 
all discussion of th^ fat^ questipns which aecessarily 
arise out of the differences of (^pinion prevailing among 
us. But the aborigines of our colonies must pot 
perish by reason of o^' dissensioqs. If, with reference 
to tbe state of our govemmeiikt at home, and still more 
to the religious condition of our colonists abroad, it is 
impracticable to settle, by authority, teachers of one 
&ith among all the native tribes which dwell under our 
protection, then no alternative remains between allow- 
ing them to perish in brutish ignorance, or vegetate as 
nuisances to the European population extending around 
them, and aiding the efforts of those voluntary so- 
cieties of all denominations which have hitherto applied 
tb^emselves to the jconversion of the heathen. 

But although the missionary is not m^erely useful, but 
indispensable, as the pioneer of pivilization, it does not 
^pear that he is sufficiently adapted to complete the 
wort;:. Hitherto, this most important view of the sub- 
je^ct has received very little consideration, ^o little 
advanqe has really beeq n^ade in the improvement of 
native races — the operation, so often begun, of impart- 
ing a little knowledge and a little material comfort tp 
small fractions of them, has been so constantly checked 
or destroyed, and again recommenced, without ever in 
any one instance proceeding beyond the same limited 
distance r— that philanthropists in general have con- 
tented themselves with discussing the elementary part 
of the question as the only practical one. Nor has it 

o ^ 
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been seriously inquired into, whether that discouraging 
blight or check has not frequently been occasioned by 
the mere absence of all means to carry on the necessary 
cultivation beyond the point to which missionary exer- 
tions had brought it : for non progredi est regredi; and 
civilization, except in some rare and singular instances, 
has always either advanced or fallen back. This topic 
was already partially discussed when we considered the 
reasons for the decay of the missionary settlements in 
Spanish and Portuguese America. It was then sug- 
gested, in the first place, how difficult it is to keep up 
the zeal, and consequent efficiency, of missionaries who 
succeed the first fathers of a native flock in established 
settlements; and how necessarily unfitted, even were 
this difficulty got over, religious teachers must be to 
combine with their proper office that of training the 
intellect and the material energies. 

Where the offices of the religious instructor partially 
fail, those of government, through its agent the pro- 
tector, ought to begin. Education should not be 
wholly left to the missionary ; it should, at least in the 
higher grades, be under the superintendence of some 
central authority. This is necessary, not merely on 
account of the better quality which may be anticipated 
from the instruction thus communicated, but also in 
order to elevate the subject of it in his own estimation. 
It is most important that he should not feel himself, 
longer than is absolutely necessary, a mere passive 
creature in the hands of his religious superintendent. 
When his passions are tamed, self-respect is the next 
essential towards his improvement. 

Whether, for this purpose, the young natives (in 
the case of a tribe already settled on land as agricul- 
turists, and converted to Christianity) should be 
educated apart, or should be admitted into the neigh- 
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bouring schools of the whites (I mean, more particu- 
larly, those who have reached the stage of adolescence), 
is a question of difficulty, and one on which I have 
not been able to meet with authorities or reasonings 
entitled to much consideration. Certainly the reasons 
against such a mixture are not to be sought for in the 
inferior capacity of the savage. All those who have 
expressed an opinion on the subject seem to agree, that 
children of most native races are fully or more than a 
match for those of Europeans in aptitude for intel- 
lectual acquirement. Indeed it appears to be a sin- 
gular law of nature, that there is less precocity in the 
European race than almost any other. In those races 
in which we seem to have reason for believing that 
the intellectual organization is lower, perception is 
quicker, and maturity earlier. And it is easy to 
perceive the very great benefits which would result 
from the association of Europeans and natives in early 
life.* 

The character of the education best adapted for the 
converted native offers a wide field for inquiry, into 
which it is impossible for me to enter. It is, of course, 
easily understood, that what may be termed a material 
training, in the arts and industry of civilized life, must 
be a very important element in it : that much, which 
we leave to be acquired by the children of ordinary 
citizens in the course of service, of apprenticeship, and 
the business of life, must with them be made matter of 
special and independent instruction, t By awakening 



* For instance, by founding exhibitions for natives in collegiate 
institutions open to both races. 

f See upon this point the Despatch of Lord Glenelg, Aug. 22. 
1838, in the Returns from Canada, 1839; and the suggestions of 
many of his correspondents. His lordship especially recommends 
the establishment of schools, with competent teachers, offering 

o 3 
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their interest and ingenuity in these matters, some 
security is obtained against the danger of their rekpse 
into barbarism, which for some generations most dways 
be imminent. Even for adults, houses of industry, with 
hinds annexed, appear to be the training schools encou- 
raged at the present day ill Australia. But for them, 
being still at the lowest point of savage life, there seems 
to be little prospect of permanent good from such ifisti-^ 
tutions, at least until some d^rree of religious in- 
struction has been communi(?ated. Experience must 
determine, in each particular case, what branches of 
industry it may be most desirable to teach. Philan- 
thropists are unsafe guides in matters of such a merely 
practical character.* 

But the great problem of all in the civilization of 
savage tribes, the step which has never yet been passed 
and never seriously attempted, is that of amalgamation. 
We have seen tliat, sooner or later, the period for this 
step must arrive ; and it is equally evident, that here 
the missionary training must fail. That system is based 
on the insulation of the natives from the rest of the com* 
munity. As soon as this is interrupted, the influence 
of the missionary must diminish, and hi^ efR)rts must be 



elementary instruction not only in the common branches of edu- 
eatioh, but in the rudiments of agriculture land mechanics. He 
suggests, also, periodical examinations and trials of skill, 'llie 
whole despatch is well worth studying, as a summary of the duties 
of a colonial government with respect to the natives. See als^o a 
despatch of Lord Gosford (Ih. 92.). But little or nothing seems to 
have been done. 

* The governor of Western Australia, Sir James Stirling, has 
hkieii ihtidb pl^isi^ ibr the establishment of native *< normal 
** schools, to teach them (among other thingis) hunting atid fidh- 
" ing»" It is not for Us to judge of the Wisdom of a course of 
study iid^pted at th^ Antipodes ; but these are subjects in which 
it M^% have b^i^ thought, d prikni, that any hMVe might have 
ifnpliH^ sDtte useful les(M>&s to Sir James StirliUg and all his 
council. 
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carried on at an increasing disadvantage. This is the 
reason why the most successful missionary ei;perim^pt9 
have generally taken place in unpolonized regions, such 
as the islands of the Pacific ; or in frontier distrjcti^ qf 
thinly-peopled colonies, as in South America; for 
where the experiment of insulation has been per^ist^d 
in, in the middle of rapidly increwing a^ttlem^nts, 
disappointment has inevitably followed \ i^nd thii^ }« 
said to have been the cause of the eventual failure 
of the schemes of JSHot and th^ early Pmit^q mission- 
aries in New England^ And on this account it will b^ 
found that missionaries are apt to entertain a q^rt^in 
repugnance to schemes of new colonization: the 
stronger, perhaps, the more zealous they are ip their 
calling ; and are apt, also, to view with jealousy any pro^ 
ject for bringing the natives and settlers in contact in 
older colonies. But, without entering again into the 
question, whether the permanence of this theocratic 
regimen is desirable, it is enough to say that it is ixn^ 
possible ; since it ha^s been shown that the nativ^p niust 
eventually either mix with the colonists, or remove, and 
that to remove is to relapse into barbarism* If they 
remain, then, one way or the other, the commixture 
will take place. If the natives be not elevated into 
the rank of the sound and healthy part of the popu- 
lation, they will inevitably fall victims to the contact 
of the more degraded. 

It seems generally admitted that, for this purpose, 
the relation of master and servant, between colonist and 
native, should, after the first stage of reclaiming is 
past, be encouraged as far as this can reason^ly be 
done. The exaggerated dread of slavery which prevails 
in many quarters, the source of innumerable n^istake^ in 
colonial policy, has perhaps interfered to prevent this 
relation from being formed so extensively as in some 

o 4 
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colonies it might have been. There are em^rfoymentSi 
such as the managenient of cattle, for which the abori- 
gines of many countries seem particularly well suited. 
The Hottentots are among the best herdsmen in the 
world ; and the natives of Swan River, it is said, have 
shown great aptitude for the same occupation.* The 
New Zealanders are, to a certain extent, an industrious 
race, whenever a sufficient motive is afforded them, and 
ready in learning the trades of civilized life. 

But more is to be hoped, in this respect, from the 
young than the adult. And as this is a point of 
cardinal importance in the great and difficult work 
which we are discussing, it might perhaps be worth 
considering, whether native youths might not be ap- 
prenticed out by government, with the payment of a 
premium out of the public funds, to tradesmen and 
mechanics of good character in the towns. I speak, of 
course, of youths belonging to communities already 
some time reclaimed, and having had the rudiments of 
a Christian education. To attempt such a scheme pre- 
maturely would be to incur certain disappointment : 
until the taste or the habits of a settled life had been 
in some degree acquired, no savage would brook such a 
constraint as this experiment implies.! 



* Ogle's Western Australia, p. 143. Capt Grey appears not to 
think this a very useful kind of employment for purposes of im- 
provement. 

t I am extremely glad to find that the suggestion here advanced 
is now recommended on the high authority of Capt. Grey. He adds 
the proposal, that settlers should receive rewards for instructing 
native youths up to a certain degree of proficiency. — Papers re- 
kuive to New Zealand, 1841, p. 46. 

I am obliged to leave untouched several other particulars in 
which association between the races may be or has been* attempted ; 
such as allowing the natives the power of purchasing and holding 
land, and enrolling them in the militia. — See Lord John RusselFs 
Jntirueiians to the Governor of New Zealand^ already referred to, 
wA to this bold suggestion. 
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There is one mode of amalgamation of the races which 
it would probably be impossible to prevent, were it 
desirable ; I mean by the mixture of blood. Some 
observers seem to consider that the multiplication of 
M half castes'' is proceeding at such a rate, wherever 
unrestricted intercourse exists between natives and 
whites, as to threaten the extinction of the pure blood 
of tlfe former. Certainly, in many Canadian and 
North-western tribes, a very large proportion of the 
present generation is supposed to partake of European 
blood. And Dr. Hinds seems to be of opinion that 
** after some years, no pure New Zealander will re- 
** main in New Zealand : and this may be called an 
" extinction of race.** Now, this result — except so far 
as it proceeds from corruption of morals, an enormous 
evil in new ^ttlements, and one of the great causes of 
the degradation of aborigines — does not seem, in itself, 
undesirable. Certainly, the custom of intermarriage 
between the two races — perhaps even that of form, 
ing durable connexions — affords a considerable check 
to that mutual repulsion which arises merely out of 
prejudices of colour, and for which there can be no 
substantial reason where slavery does not exist. And 
there is strong testimony to the superior energy and 
high organization of many of these half-blood races. * 

We have now conducted together a few very hasty 
and imperfect inquiries into a subject deserving a 
much more copious and more laborious consideration. 
And when we have done thus much — when we turn 
round to review the track over which we have passed 
-it is impossible, I fear, to deny that a sense of 
unreality is apt to mingle with our reflections, and to 
cloud our anticipations. Is there any substance, any 

* See Appendix. 
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truth, in the speculations in which we have indulged, 
respecting measures to be taken, and results to be 
expected ? or have we been dealing only with the 
creatures of our own theories — constructing Utopiaa 
commonwealths — and shutting our eyes to the broad 
and sad picture which experience presents? wilfully 
forgetting the radical unfitness of the savage for civiliz- 
ation, the inadequacy of our means for making the 
experiment, the visionary nature of .our hopes and our 
arguments ? Let us hear what an objector might 
urge against the views which we have been hitherto 
considering. 

You speak, he might say, of the measures to be 
taken for the civilization of native races, as if that were 
a work which must needs be commenced anew from 
the foundation : and are you ignorant that in so doing 
you are passing the severest commentary on the futility 
of your entire suggestion ? This is no new direction 
for the exercise of zeal and self-devotion. For two 
centuries it has been the favourite dream of the spe* 
culative, the favourite employment of the active philan- 
thropist. It has been a task always beginning, and never 
advancing. Numberless institutions have been formed, 
numberless communities have been half reclaimed, 
under the superintendence of governments and mis- 
sionaries ; but they have never been able to maintain 
themselves ; nay, the utmost exertions have never sufr 
ficed to preserve them. Either the savage has, of his 
own accord, returned to barbarism, or European inva- 
sion has rooted him out, or his households have 
perished by new diseases and premature decay. Every 
government, every sect, has tried its hand in turn; 
Protestants and Romanists have rivalled each other 
in their boasts of the blessing which has attended their 
endeavours ; but all their works have perished, and 
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the forest ha« spread againi or the white colonist has 
encamped, alike over the labour-fields of Eliot and 
Brainerd, of Baraza and Vieyra, All experience 
shows that the savage is irreclaimable : not that he 
may not shake off the outward habits of barbarous life, 
acquire elementary notions of religion, and superficial 
habits of settled industry; but that all this is the mere 
result of careful inspection and constraint : he has no 
principle of improvement in himself; the moment he 
is neglected, he relapses. Certain races of mankind 
only are adapted to civilization ; their organization 
shows it ; they admit of gradual progress. No indi- 
vidual, of the races we call savage, has ever, in these 
three hundred years, distinguished himself in the 
career of civilized life ; nay, none of those who have 
been thus partially reclaimed have ever exhibited the 
same degree of intellectual development which has 
been shown by some in their wild and natural state ; 
inch as a few of the warrior chieftains of America and 
Polynesia, whose names have passed into history ; the 
sachem Philip, the leader Tecumseh, and Feenow, the 
royal savage of the Society Islands. 

And even were this otherwise, they will add, there 
is another and more fatal obstacle : the feebler race 
must yield to the stronger ; the white is destined to 
extirpate the savage. All the civilizing efforts of 
governments must lag far behind the destructive con- 
sequences of European invasion^ It is not only by 
appreciable causes, by warfare, or the destruction of 
game, or the introduction of spirits, or of new epi- 
demics, that the savage perishes from before the face 
of the colonist ; there are deeper and more mysterious 
causes at work : the mere contact of Europeans is fatal 
to him in some unknown manner. 

This theory of necessary depopulation has been ad- 
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vanced of late in so many quarters, and presents so 
formidable an aspect to the inquirer, that I may per- 
haps be excused for dwelling a little upon it, as i?ell 

as the other objections I have been stating, before we 
draw to a conclusion. 

With Sir Francis Head's opinions on the subject we 
are already acquainted. 

Sir Richard Bourke writes to Lord Glenelg respect- 
ing New Zealand (ISSy), — ** Disease and death 
** prevail, even amongst those natives who by their 
** adherence to the missionaries have received only 
** benefit from English connexion ; and even the very 
** children who are reared under the care of the mis- 
** sionaries are swept off in a ratio which promises, at 
** no very distant period, to leave the country destitute 
** of a single aboriginal inhabitant. The natives are 
** perfectly sensible of this decrease ; and when they 
** contrast their own condition with that of the English 
** families, amongst whom the marriages have been 
^* prolific to an extraordinary degree of a most healthy 
" progeny, they conceive that the God of the English 
" is removing the aboriginal inhabitants to make room 
^* for them ; and it appears to me that this impression 
** has produced among them a very general unhappiness 
" and indifference to life.*** 

Thus writes the philosophical traveller, Mr. Darwin, 
on the occasion of his visit to the same region : — 

*' Besides these several evident causes of destruction, 
** there appears to be some more mysterious agency 
** generally at work. Wherever the European has 
*' trod, death seems to pursue the aboriginal. We 

• Lords' Report on New Zealand, 1838, In the Returns from 
Lower Canada, 1839, it is stated, *' that the average number of 
'< children living from an Indian marriage, in Lower Canada, is 
" not above four for five married couple." At this rate, their ex- 
tinction is very near at hand. 
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" may look to the wide extent of the Americas, Poly- 
*' nesia, the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia, 
** and we shall find the same result. Nor is it the 
** white man alone that thus acts the destroyer. The 
" Polynesian of Malay extraction has, in parts of the 
** East Indian archipelago, thus driven before him the 
^* dark-coloured native. The varieties of man seem to 
'' act upon each other in the same way as different 
'* species of animals ; the stronger always extirpating 
** the weaker. It was melancholy at New Zealand to 
** hear the fine energetic natives saying, * they knew 
" * the land was doomed to pass from their children.* 
" Every one has heard of the inexplicable reduction of 
** the population in the beautiful and healthy island of 
" Tahiti, since the date of Captain Cook's voyage ; 
" although in that case we might have expected it 
" would have been otherwise ; for infanticide, which 
" formerly prevailed to so extraordinary a degree, has 
*' ceased, and the murderous wars have become less 
«* frequent.** 

Finally, to quote the language of Mr. Poeppig, a 
German naturalist, who has resided for some years in 
South America : — *^ It is an unquestionable fact that 

the copper-coloured man cannot endure the spread 

of European civilization in his neighbourhood ; but 
" perishes in its atmosphere, without suffering from 
" ardent spirits, epidemics, or wars, as if touched by a 
" poisonous breath ** And he proceeds to compare the 
•substitution of the one race for the other, with the de- 
struction of the first growth of low vegetation, in the 
recently formed islands of the Pacific, by the vigorous 
crop of forest trees which succeeds it.* 

Whether there be or be not truth of fact in the opi- 

* Art " Indier," Encyclopedia of Erz and Gruber. 
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iiions thus expreftcd, there is surely something startliDg 
to the imagination in the language in which they are 
conveyed. Perhaps I may venture to attribute some 
of the colouring to that taste for fanciful aoftlogi^ and 
speculations partaking of the mysterious, in which na- 
tural philosophers are apt to indulge when they apply 
their knowledge to subjects not immediately within 
their province. When we find one race of animal or 
one class of vegetation, extirpating another, there is no- 
thing inexplicable in the succession of cause an4 e£fect. 
The stronger destroys the weaker by natural agencies : 
animals become the prey of newly imported indigenous 
ones ; or their food is destroyed by the multiplication 
of the latter : the seeds of one class of vegetables caopot 
spring up where a stronger growth has established itself: 
and so forth. What is there, in these or similar pro- 
cesses, analogous to the supposed mysterious influence 
of the mere contact of one family of the human race 
upon another ? If it be true, that the m^re presence 
of a white population is sufficient to cause the red 
Indians, or the Polynesians, to dwindle and 4ecay, 
without any assignable agency of the one or th<e odi^r, 
it must be confessed that this is an anomaly ii^ th^ laws 
of Providence utterly unexplained by all our previous 
knowledge, wholly at variance with all the Ojther l^w^ 
by which animal life, and human society, are governed. 
But on what proof does the supposed ftct itself ficst ? 
We might take ;*easonable exceptions to many of the 
ordinary ii^stances which are adduced to support ij;. 
No reliance can really be placed on the rough coi^ec- 
tures of the numbers of native tribes made by the fir^ 
visitors of savage countries. As some of the witnea^ 
on the New Zealand ccnnmittee very truly remai^^ with 
regard to the South Sea islands, the discoverers seem 
to have magnified the native population, by judging of 
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it from the concourse of people attracted by their own 
appearance. For example: Cook estimated the po- 
pulation of Otaheite (the instance given by Mr. Dar- 
win) at 200,000* When the missionaries first reached 
the island (about thirty years ago) they found it 
16,000. Now this is a difterence far too great to be 
at all accounted for on any reasonable theory of depo- 
pulation ; we must therefore take the course of rejecting 
the first calculation as altogether unworthy of credit. 
But again : in other instances, it will be found that the 
population of regions long visited by Europeans has 
not diminished, even in compaiison with the jSrst esti- 
mate. No <;ountry has been so often referred to, as 
afibrding ^an instance of depopulation by white inter- 
•course as New Zealand : yet Forster, the companion 
of Cook, conjectured that the northern island con- 
tained 100,000 inhabitants. Mr. Williams, in his evi- 
dence, now gives it 106,000. I mention these numbers 
because others have assumed them as data in reasoning ; 
but without believing that either of the calculations i$ 
really to be relied upon.* 

* I must, however, subjoin the following extract from a paper 
•read by Rawson W. Rawson, Esq. to the Statistical Society, and 
kindly furnished me by him, on the Statistics of the Sandwi«(h 
Islands. The details are taken from authentic sources, and present 
a very fearful picture of depopulation : — 

" The f)Qpulation of the islands appears to be rapidly de- 
" creasing. In 1779, it was estimated by Captain Cook, and it is 
" believed with correctness, at 4«00,000. According to enumera- 
^tions taken in 1832 and 1836, it had decreased at the first 
"period to 130,313; and in tiie latter, to 108,579: or to nearly 
" one fourth in 57 years. From a comparison of these two cen- 
-** Buses with Ellis's statements, it will be seen that the latter are 
** very incorrect. If these data are correct, there was a decrease 
" of 21,734<, or 16'6 per cent., in 4 years ; but it is not improba- 
" ble that, as the census is made for the purpose of taxation, some 
" portion of the population hide themselves during hs progress to 
" escape enumeration. There is, however, undoubtedly a rapid 
'' decrease of the native population, particularly among tibe chiefs, 
"' who are dying off rapidly. One of the missionaries, who ascer- 
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But the true subject for investigation is this: Is there 
a single instance of depopulation among aboriginal races 
since their intercourse with the whites, in which that 
depopulation cannot be traced to appreciaUe causes? 
That the waste of human life, at the present momrati 
is frightfully enormous, we too well know. The re- 
cent revelations of Mr. Catline, concerning the rapid 
destruction of the tribes in the interior of the North 
American continent, have added most painfully to our 
knowledge of the devastation which our race is occa- 
sioning, and of our own utter helplessness to prevent 
it. But* there is not a single example which he ad- 
duces, in which the mortality is not accounted for; 
either by the more sanguinary character which fire-arms 
have given to their wars, or by the destruction of their 
food, or by the effects of spirituous liquors, or, more 
fatal than all, by the introduction of new epidemics, 
such as the small pox, which lately, in two seasons, cut 
off nearly the whole Mandan tribe, 2000 warriors 
strong. To these we must add, as another appreciable 
cause, too great a change of habits, and too close re- 
straint, as in the case already described of the Jesuit 
missions. All this affords no answer to the question : 
If the native can be reclaimed ; if he can be placed in 
safety from hostile aggression ; if a sufficiency of food 
can be secured to him ; if time can be given him to 
become fortified against the virulence of epidemic dis- 
eases, which are always most destructive in their first 
assaults on a race previously free from them ; if all 
these causes of death are removed, must he still perish ? 



«< tained, with considerable pains, the births and deaths in a large 
" section, computed that there were annually 33S5 births, and 
" 6838 deaths, in the group I " The writer professes to give no 
adequate solution of these startling phenomena. 
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Now if it be found, that in any one instance where 
aborigines have been thus reclaimed and settled, they 
have increased, or even remained stationary in num- 
bers, in the midst of a white population, then the sup- 
posed law of Mr. Poeppig and Mr. Darwin is imaginary. 
They claim for it an universal operation ; and it is ob- 
vious that they must do so ; if the contact of one race 
is necessarily fatal to another, the result must follow 
in all cases alike. Let us then examine the very scanty 
collection of facts which lies within our reach. 

In Mexico, and perhaps in Peru, the labouring 
Indian population, after suffering great losses in the 
first ages after the conquest, was steadily on the in- 
crease up to the end of the last century, when Hum- 
boldt wrote, and has probably continued so, allowance 
being made for the effects of civil war since that time. 
Now it is true, that the great body of these people was 
agricultural before the conquest, and therefore their 
condition affords no test of what may be practicable 
with savages ; but it surely affords at once a conclusive 
answer to the notion of a noxious influence of race 
upon race. 

The instance of the Indians of our North American 
provinces is one of the most unfavourable which can be 
iSielected, owing to the course of mismanagement which 
has been adopted towards them. Yet, even there, there 
seems no evidence that the long settled tribes of In<- 
dians are now in general decaying in numbers. In 
Cape Breton, says Mr. Haliburton, ** they are much 
" diminished, but still exist ; and probably will, as long 
" as lands are reserved for their use.*' Those of Lower 
Canada, some observers think, are disappearing; but 
they are a very degraded remnant. In Upper Canada, 
all that the evidence in the Returns, already so often 
quoted, amounts to is, that they "are not likely to 

VOL. II. p 
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increase rapidly/' Mr. Beecham, the missionary, goes 
farther and says, that ^* among the tribes that have been 
** the greatest length of time under the influence of 
<* Christian principles, the population has begun to 
** increase.'' * But no enumerations are given, and I 
should not rely on this evidence farther than as esta- 
blishing that there cannot be in these instances any 
sensible process of depopulation going on. 

The numbers at the British settlement at the Red 
River, far in the interior, have increased from 500 to 
5000 in a few years, as a witness before the Abori- 
gines Committee expresses himself, " with the natives 
** coming down to settle, and the half.breeds."t 

But, in the United States, the testimony of Mr. Flint 
is clear and decisive, and of the utmost importance. 
" The Cherokees and Choctaws increase in the country 
** east of the Mississippi almost in a ratio as great as 
" that of our people." These tribes, as we know, had 
become agricultural. This was written before the recent 
removal of part of the Cherokees and the Choctaws from 
their settlements by the United States government. 

The instance of Tahiti has been referred to by 
Mr. Darwin. Now, in that island, we have seen that 
the first credible account gave 16,000 as the number of 
inhabitants. Some years afterwards (after the long 
civil wars which accompanied the establishment of 
Christianity), it was reduced to 8,000.1: But under 
the missionary government it has again increased, and 
is now supposed to amount to 12,000. 

Lastly, the Hottentots of the Cape form the only 
settled tribe in our colonies, as far as I am aware, of 



* Report on Aborigines, 1837, p. 4«7. 
• Ibid. p. 73. 

J Depopulation ceased, and the births began to equal the 
deaths, in 1819-20. — Ellis's Polynesian Researches, vol. ii. e. 1. 
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which a regular census is given along with that of 
the remaining population ; or I should rather say was, 
until the late slave emancipation act. Their number 
was steadily on the increase from 1807, the date of the 
first, till 1823, that of the last separate enumeration 
which I have seen. At the former period it was 
17,431 ; at the latter, 30,549.* 

With these facts before us, we may perhaps dismiss, 
with little scruple, the theories of those who tell us 
that aboriginal races are hastening to an inevitable 
destruction. But notwithstanding the length to which 
this lecture has extended, I cannot leave this branch of 
the subject, without a few words on another and a very 
different view of it. 

It is the opinion of some observers, that the de- 
population of America did not commence with its set- 
tlement by Europeans, but was even then rapidly 
proceeding, owing to causes which the arrival of the 
Europeans might aggravate indeed, but could not pro- 
duce. They refer to the constant wars between the 
tribes; their sanguinary customs, particularly that of 
infanticide ; the frequency of deaths at an early age ; 
and the irrferior productiveness of marriages, caused 
apparently by the hardships peculiar to their mode of 
life — as circumstances which are inconsistent with the 
possibility of a healthy and natural movement of the 
population. They refer, too, to the habitual complaints 
of diminution of numbers, which have been heard by 
white visitors in regions to which they were the first 
to penetrate; as, for example, by Major Pike in his 
journey to the Rocky Mountains, more than thirty 
years ago. 

But they point also to more striking proofs than 

* Montgomery Martin, British Colonial Library. 

P 2 
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these. In the valley of the Ohio, on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, and far in the interior, exist the monu- 
ments of a race which, in numbers and in civilization, 
must have been far more superior to the Indians with 
whom Raleigh and the Puritans made acquaintance, 
than these could be to the most degenerate tribe which 
now visits the markets of Montreal or Saint John, 
There are the traces of cities of vast extent ; there are 
mounds, to raise which, says Mr. Flint, would task 
the labour of a thousand men for a year, aided by all 
the appliances of modem art. Now there certainly 
appears much reason for supposing that the Indians of 
the present day are the descendants of those very 
people : it is not easy to believe that so mighty a 
nation was destroyed at once, that new races succeeded 
it, and that those new races were by degrees augmenting 
in numbers and in power when the Whites discovered 
them. The far more probable theory seems to be, that 
the hunting tribes who first became known to Euro- 
peans were the mere fragments of a great family of the 
human species, losing, in every successive generation, 
something of the qualities which had distinguished 
their predecessors, diminishing in numbers and resources, 
and on their way towards extinction ; and there are 
some who held the same opinion respecting all the 
races commonly called savage. 

If so, and if it be true at the same time, as I have 
endeavoured to show, that these races will multiply 
when their habits are changed, and their security pro- 
vided for, then we must view, in the occupation of 
their country by the Whites, not the necessary cause 
of their destruction, but the only possible means of 
rescuing them from it. We are then not their pre- 
destined murderers, but called to assume the station 
of their preservers. If we neglect the call, we do so 
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in defiance of the express and intelligible indications 
afforded us by Providence^ 

And I think that a mind once satisfied that there is 
any approximation to truth in these conclusions, will 
scarcely attach much force to the other objection which 
I have stated, namely, that of the incapacity of the 
savage mind for cultivation. Even if it were granted, 
that it is not susceptible of improvement beyond a 
certain point — that the North American, for instance, 
highly as he is gifted in respect of moral perception, 
has not intellectual faculties of commensurate strength, 
all which must be considered as assumed, or resting at 
best only on negative proofs — there is surely no reason 
in this why they may not enter by degrees into the sphere 
of civilization, although remaining always a subordinate 
race to the Whites ; or, considering the smallness of 
their numbers in most cases, becoming quietly absorbed 
in the course of a few generations in the mass of the 
people. Different fates may be in store for them, ac- 
cording to the different powers they may evince, and 
their different physical circumstances : there are many 
ways in which the great problem may be solved. But 
that even the lowest of them are capable of acquiring set* 
tied habits, and susceptible of spiritual and intellectual 
training, I do not think any dispassionate inquirer can 
possibly doubt. 

If my limits would permit, I should gladly close this 
lecture by dwelling on the proofs of this truth which 
are even now exhibited in many quarters. I can do 
no more than refer to them. The two Reports on the 
Aborigines, and various volumes of Parliamentary 
Returns, contain the best information now accessible 
respecting savage tribes under our jurisdiction. The 
last are useful as correctives of the former j for it 
cannot be denied that many of the witnesses examined 

p 3 
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before tae two committees of 1836 and 18d7» mission- 
aries and others, evinced a tendency to colour too 
highly the prospects and present condition of the 
reclaimed natives. But much, you will see, has cer- 
tainly been effected. I would refer particularly to the 
instances of the South African tribes under the super- 
intendence of missionaries, chiefly Moravians ; of the- 
remarkable progress of the Red River settlement, a ter- 
ritory very remote from any fully colonized country, in 
which the Indians seem, of their own accord, to be 
adopting agricultural habits; of the Chippeways* of 
St. Clair in Upper Canada ; of the remnant of the Six 
Nations in the same country, some of whom are sud 
to hold extensive farms of 150, 100, and 80 acres of 
cleared land, f 

The United States present much more remarkable 
results. No Indian tribe reclaimed from the hunting 
state has ever made so great a progress as that which 
had been attained by the Cherokees, prior to their last 
and unhappy removal. 

** In 1824,'* says Mr. Stuart t, "when the popu- 
" lation of the Cherokees was 15,560 individuals, it 
included 1277 negroes (slaves) ; they had 18 schools, 
36 grist*mills, 13 saw-mills, 7^2 looms, 2480 spin- 
ning wheels, 172 waggons, 2923 ploughs, 7683 
" horses, 22,531 black cattle, 46,732 swine, 2546 
" sheep, 430 goats, 62 blacksmith's shops, with several 



* Report on Aborigines, 1837, p. 49. 

t Returns, 1839 ; or to have held. I do not know whether they 
were comprehended in Sir F. Head's intended removal* SirR.Bonny- 
eastle speaks thus of a body of Micmac Indians, settled in Gasp6: — 
'^ This branch is entirely separated from the rest of the nation^ 
^^ and fast merging into civilization, the squaws having adopted 
^ the dress of the surrounding peasantry, and all speaking both 
" English and French.**— Tke Canada* in 1841, vol. ii. p. 204. 

J Three Years in North America, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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*< public roads, ferries, and turnpikes. They had also 
** newspapers in their oivn language.** This flourishing 
republic is now^ I believe, desolate ; but the example 
remains.* 

The recent history of Tahiti presents one of the most 
singular chapters in modern annals ; and that of the Sand^ 
wich Islands is hardly less remarkable. So great has been 
the success of the missionaries in the former island, 
that it might even suggest a doubt as to the soundness 
of a principle which J just now endeavoured to establish, 
namely, that those agents are the fittest to introduce 
civilization, but not to preserve it. But there are reasons 
for doubting, whether the country is not now ripe for 
a change of system, over which I cannot detain you. 
The best way to study this very interesting subject is 
that which Mr. Darwin suggests, namely, to correct 
the colouring (1 will not say the statements), of 
Mr. Ellis, the missionary, in his Polynesian Researches, 
by the remarks of the prejudiced Kotzebue and the 
impartial observer, Captain Beechey. It is worthy of 
remark, that the missionaries for fifteen years obtained 
no results at all ; yet they persevered. 

I will mention, last, a communication in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers on Australian Aborigines (1839) from 
Mr. Robinson, commandant of Flinder*s Island, respect- 
ing the remnant of the Van Diemans* Land natives, 
who were lately removed there. " There never," he 
says, " existed a race of their character so degraded as 
<* were the primeval occupants of Van Dieman's Land j 
** and yet, by the philanthropic interference of the local 
" administration, their wretched condition has been 
" ameliorated, and exceeds by far the majority of the 
<< humbler grade of European inhabitants j and in 

* See Appendix;;, No. IV. 
P 4 
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'< their general conduct, I venture to affirm, they are 
*^ much superior/^ And he proceeds to give details of 
their present state in point of material comfort, their 
industry, and their moral and religious improvement, 
which are perfectly astonishing, when it is remembered 
that these people, only six years ago, were prowling 
savages, plundering the settlers for subsistence, and 
exposed to be shot like wild beasts. Their occupa- 
tions are chiefly tillage, and making roads, and other 
government employment. The women have learnt 
knitting, and other branches of female industry. The 
means which Mr. Robinson represents himself to use 
for their civilization seems to prove, in the first place, 
how far that civilization already extends. They are 
what he calls ^^ an aboriginal fund,'' — a circulating 
medium for the payment of wages — an aboriginal 
police — a weekly market — and a weekly periodical. 
Unfortunately, their numbers seem to be diminishing j 
probably from the sudden change of habits, and the 
comparatively narrow limits to which these wandering 
people are now confined. 

If, then, it be insisted that these indications are fal- 
lacious — that such experiments have been often made, 
and never permanently successful — our safest answer 
is, that they have never been persevered in. Never 
has any thing like the combination of means, which I 
have ventured to suggest in these pages, and most of 
which have been separately pressed on public attention 
by men practically acquainted with the subject, been 
put into operation. It is not enough to protect the 
native from wrong ; there must also be religious 
instruction, to give a stimulus to his indolent faculties^ 
it is not enough to effect his conversion ; there must 
be the education of knowledge and industry, and 
admission into the pale of civilized life. Until the 
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• 

whole experiment has been tried, the language of 
despair is unreasonable and unjust. For myself, not- 
withstanding all the discouraging appearances which 
the present aspect of affairs may exhibit, I am inclined 
to think hopefully of the great cause of aboriginal 
civilization, and to apply to it the noble language of 
Herder, true, as I verily believe it to be, in his own 
wider sense : — *^A11 the doubts and complaints of man- 
** kind over the dark confusion of events, and the 
" imperceptible progress of good in human history, 
** proceed from this, that the eye of the melancholy 
** traveller can comprehend at once only too small a 
** portion of his road. Could he but extend the sphere 
^ of his vision, and impartially compare with each 
^* other those ages with which history makes us most 
" familiar ; could he but penetrate at the same time 
** into the nature of man, and weigh what reason 
" and truth really are, he would doubt as little of his 
** own progress as of the most certain facts in natural 
" philosophy."* 

* Ideen, book xv. c. 4. 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE XIX. 



No. I. 

The following is the Government Return of the Indiaa 
TriEes of the United States in 1836. Those comprised in 
Classes 1 . and 2, have nearly all been removed farther West 
since that Period. 

1. JSast of the Mississippi, under Stipulations to remove to 
the West of that River : — 

Ottawas of Ohio - - - 230 

Potawatamies of Indiana - - 3,000 

Chippeways, Ottawas^ Potawatamies - 6,288 

Winnebagos - - - - 4,500 

Cherokees . - - . 16,000 

Creeks .... - 4,000 

Chickasaws - . - . 5,400 

Seminoles ... - 2,600 

Appalachicolas .... 400 

Ottawas and Chippeways in Michigan - 6,500 



48,918 



2, Not under Stipulations to remove : — 

New York Indians - - - 4,176 

Wyandots - - . - 575 

Miamis - . _ . 1,100 

Ottawas and Chippeways of the Lakes - 2,564 



8,415 



3. Indians who have emigrated to the West of the Mis-, 
sissippi : — 

Chippeways, Ottawas, and Potawatamies 1,712 
Choc taws < - . . 15,000 

16,712 
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Brought forward - 1 6,7 1 ^ 

Quapaws - - - • 476 

Creeks - ... - 17,89* 

Seminoles - - . . 407 

Appalachicolas - . - - 265 

Cherokees - . _ , 6,072 

Peorias and Kaskaskias - - - 132 

Kickapoos .... 588 

Delawares .... 826 

Shawnees .... 1,272 

Ottawas - . - . 200 

Weas ..... 222 

Piankeshaws - - - - 162 

Senecas - - . . 251 

Senecas and Shawnees - . - 211 



45,690 



4. Indigenous Tribes near the Western Frontier ^ about 150,341 

Total 253,364 



No. 11. p. 201. 

In Dr. Prichard's Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind (vol. i. p. 147. ed. 1831), a variety of facts are 
collected respecting mixed races. He considers the pro- 
lificness and the energetic character which distinguish many 
of these races, in the light of evidence that mankind are of 
one species ; otherwise, such races would follow the general 
law of hybrid productions. 

** The Griquas, or bastard Hottentots, th^ mixed race 
** between the Dutch colonists and the aborigines of South 
** Africa, form, on the borders of the colonial settlements, a 
" numerous and rapidly increasing race. 

" Another mixed tribe in Africa has become one of the 
" more powerful nations in that continent. The Fellatahs 
" are, according to the most recent and accurate accounts, a 
" mixed progeny from the intermixture of the Red Poules, 
" the old inhabitants of Fouta Dhiallo and Fouta Torro, 



(( 
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*' with the JoUofs, Jallouka, and TorodoSy as well as with 
*' other black nations with whom they have coalesced. The 
*' intermediate race resulting from this intermixture has 
become so much more niunerous and powerful, as to have 
superseded the original Poules in their native lands, and 
** to have spread themselves moreover by conquest over a 
" great part of the interior of Soudan.** 

In Paraguay the mixed breed constitutes, according to 
Don Felix de Azara, a great majority of the 'people termed 
Spaniards, or White Men ; and they are said to be a people 
superior, in physical qualities, to either of the races from 
which they have sprung, and much more prolific than the 
aborigines. The following is the description given of them 
by Azara: — 

'^ Ces metis 8*unirent en general les uns aux autres, 
parcequ*il ne passe en Am^rique que tres-peu de fenunes 
Europeennes, et ce sont les descendans de ces metis qui 
composent aujourd*hui au Paraguay la plus grande partie 
" de ce qu'on appelle Espagnols. Us me paraissent avoir 
" quelque superiority sur les Espagnols d'Europe, par leur 
" taille, par Telegance de leurs formes, et meme par la 
" blacheur de leur peau. Ces faits me font soup9onner non 
'^ seulement que le melange des races les am^liore, mais 
" encore que Tespece Europeenne Temporte a la longue sur 
" rAmericaine, ou du moins le sexe masculin sur le f&minin.** 
Mr. Catline*s opinion of the mixed races between the 
North American Indians and the Whites and Negroes is 
unfavourable, at least as to their moral development* But 
his work contains several remarkable instances, which seem to 
militate against this view. It is particularly observable that 
many of the principal chiefs seem to be half-breeds. 






No. III. p. 212. 

It is remarkable, however, that Mr. Stephens, the last and 
most accurate observer of the great ruined cities of Central 
America, ascribes those erections to a date not long preceding 
the conquest, and gives very good reasons for doing so. 
The following passage is curious, as shewing the strong 
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hold which the traditions of Eldorado still retain on the 
Spanish imagination : — 

" The rest of the Tierra de Guerra (land of war) never 
was conquered ; and at this day the north-eastern section^ 
bounded by the range of the Cordilleras and the state of 
Chiapas, is occupied by Caudones, or unbaptized Indians, 
who live as their fathers did, acknowledge no submission 
to the Spaniards, and the government of Central America 
" does not pretend to exercise any control over them. But 
** the thing that roused us was the assertion by the padre, 
'' that four days on the road to Mexico, on the other side of 
** the great Sierra, was a living city, large and populous, 
occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state as before 
the discovery of America. He had heard of it many 
years before, at the village of Chajul, and was told by 
the villagers that, from the topmost ridge of the Sierra, 
this city was distinctly visible. He was then young, and 
'* with much labour climbed to the naked summit of the 
*' Sierra, from which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand 
*' feet, he looked over an immense plain, extending to 
** Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a distance a 
*' large city spread over a great space, and with turrets white 
*' and glittering in the sun. The traditionary account of 
** the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever 
** reached this city; that the inhabitants speak the Maya 
" language ; are aware that a race of strangers have con-^ 
'* quered the whole country round ; and murder any white 
" man who attempts to enter their territory. They have no 
** coin, or other circulating medium ; no horses, cattle^ 
** mules, or other domestic animals, except fowls, and the 
" cocks they keep underground to prevent their crowing 
" being heard/' — Stephens^ Incidents of Travel in Central 
" America^ Chiapas, and Yucatan, vol. ii. c. 11. 
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The history of the three semi-civilized tribes (Creeks, 
Choctaws, Cherokees), is altogether so curious that I may be 
pardoned for inserting the following extracts from two 
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travellers, one who describes them in their former seats, 
and one in their present. It will be seen that they have not 
retrograded as yet, by any means, to the extent which might 
have been feared. 

" The three first named tribes (Creeks, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws) certainly hold out a promise of the gradual attain- 
ment of civilization, many not only cultivating large 
tracts, but holding in their own persons many slaves, and 
** living altogether by agriculture. They may become per- 
manent possessors of the soil they now cultivate. The 
recent invention of written characters by a full-blood 
Cherokee, consisting of 84 signs, expressing all the domi- 
nant sounds of that language, and the great number of 
half-breeds among them, are both favourable to this 
change of life. The best proof that they are advanciog 
" from their savage state to a higher grade is, that their 
*^ numbers increase, while almost all other Indian tribes 
" spread over the American continent far and near are 
** known to diminish in number so rapidly, that common 
*' observation alone enables any one to predict their utter 
** extinction before the lapse of many years.'* — Latrobe, 
Rambler in America, vol. i. p. 163. (1832). 

** The Cherokees, living in the vicinity of Fort Gibson 
*' on the Arkansas, and 700 miles west of the Mississippi, 
" are a third part or more of the once very numerous and 
'* powerful tribe who inhabited, and still inhabit, a consider- 
" able part of the state of Georgia, and under a treaty made 
** with the United States government have been removed to 
^* those regions, where they are settled on a fine tract of 
^^ country ; and having advanced soi^ewhat in the arts and 
" agriculture before they started, are now foimd to be mostly 
" living well, cultivating their fields of com, and other crops, 
" which they raise with great success." 

(It appears that two-thirds of this tribe have as yet refused 
to remove, under the guidance of a chief called John Ross, 
described as '' a civilized and highly accomplished gentleman, 
** who, like most of the chiefs, and a very great proportion 
** of the Cherokee population, has a mixture of white and 
" red blood in his veins, of which, in this instance, the first 
" seems to predominate.") 
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" ThQ Creeks. (or Muskogees) of 20,000 in number, have 
** exchanged their possessions in Mississippi and Alabama 
** for a country adjoining to the Cherokees, on the south 
** side of the Arkansas, to which they have ahready all 
removed, and on which, like the Cherokees, they are lay- 
ing out fine farms, and building good houses, in which 
they live, in many instances surrounded by immense fields 
of (Indian) corn and wheat. There is scarcely a finer 
coimtry on earth than that now owned by the Creeks; 
and, in North America, certainly no Indian tribe more 
** advanced in the arts and agriculture than they are. It is 
" no imcommon thing to see a Creek with 20 or 30 slaves 
at work on his plantation, having brought them from a 
slave-holding country, from which, in their long journey, 
and exposure to white men's ingenuity, I venture to say 
** that most of them get rid of one half of them during their 
** long and disastrous crusade." 

The Choctaws, of 15,000, removed from the northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi within the few years past, 
now occupy a large and rich tract of coimtry south of the 
Arkansas and the Canadian river, adjoining to the coimtry 
of the Creeks and Cherokees, equally civilized, and living 
much in the same manner.* 

It appears that most of the ancient tribes which resisted the 
English in their gradual settlement of the eastern sea-board 
still exist, though in extremely diminished numbers, having 
been moved, for the most part, step by step into locations far 
west of their original seats. Some of them, who have been the 
least exposed to this process, seemed to have attained some 
degree of civilization, e. g. the Tuscaroras, lately seated near 
Buffalo in New York, and [ the Senecas, in the same 
vicinity. But these also have been removed within the last 
year or two. Some others, like the Delawares, retain, in 
their decline, the same warlike and indomitable character 
which distinguished them in the early times of American 
colonization. — See the sketch of these tribes in the same 
work, letter 47. 

* Catline, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the American Indians, vol. ii. p. 119, &c (1837). 
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LECTURE XX. 

PROGRESS OF WEALTH IN COLONIES. •» RATE OF WAGES. — 

RATE OF PROFITS. TAXATION. 

Let us proceed to investigate very briefly the causes 
and character of the economical progress of colonies in 
what may be called their second or adolescent stage, 
when they are already established as communities, and 
before they have attained that density of populatioa 
which characterizes old states. 

I need not repeat what has been so often urged in 
these lectures, that the cause which impels adventurers 
to the foundation of new colonies, and the reward of 
the exertions of the emigrant, is the increased produc- 
tiveness of labour when applied to a new soil. The 
labour of every man in the colonies, said Sir Josiah 
Child in the early days of our American plantations, is 
four times as valuable as if he had remained at home. 
The industry of those who go into a foreign plantation, 
says William Penn, is worth more than if they re* 
mained here, 'Hhe product of their labour being in 
" commodities of a superior nature to those of this 
" country ; *' that is, greater either in amount or value. 
According to a calculation of Humboldt, the return of 
wheat in Prussia in his time might be estimated at 
4 or 5 to 1 ; in France, on the average, at 5 or 6 to 1 ; 
in the best soils, 13 to 1 ; in La Plata, 12 to 1 ; the 
North of Mexico, 17 to 1 ; Peru, 18 to 1 : equinoxial 
Mexico, 24 to 1.* These, no doubt, are remarkable 

♦ Nouv. Esp. 118. 99. 8vo ed. Mr. Poinsett estimates the 
return in the valley of Mexico at 20 to 1 ; in the ** Baxio," or 
plains near Guanaxuato, 40 to 1. 
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instances of fertility ; but if the comparison were made 
between the amount of exchangeable value which may 
be produced by an European labourer raising wheat on 
a soil of average fertility, and a negro on a sugar estate 
in Cuba or Demerara, the diflFerence would probably 
appear still more remarkable.* 

But it is a general law that ^* the possession by any 
** country of superior advantages in producing com- 
** modities extensively demanded in foreign markets, 
** confers upon that country a greater command than 
** her neighbours of all the productions of foreign 
** industry ; and enables her to maintain a higher scale 
** of prices for all the products of domestic industry." t 
This law has been very ably demonstrated by Mr. 
Senior, in his lectures on the cost of obtaining money. 
The average rate of profit in England is supposed to 
be about one tenth, or 11 per cent. In Hindostan, 
Mr. Senior estimates it, conjecturally, at one sixth, or 
about 20 per cent. But the average annual wages of 
labour in England are calculated by him at from nine 
to fifteen pounds troy of silver. In Hindostan, they 
are from one to two pounds troy of silver. In other 
words, those countries which give the silver in exchange 
for the produce of the labour of England and Hin- 
dostan (for neither of these produce silver) are willing 
to give more than eight times as much for the com- 
modities which an Englishman can produce in a year, 
as for those which a Hindoo can produce in a year. 
Or, which is merely to vary the expression once more, 
labour in England is eight times as productive of ex- 
portable commodities as in Hindostan : after allowance 
has been made for the different rate of profit in Eng- 

* See a computation made by Don Ramon de la Sagra^ in his 
statistical work on Cuba. 

f Torrens, Colonization of South Australia, p. 163, 164>. 
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land and Hindofttan, the labourer's wages for a year 
having been, by the supposition, advanced to him by 
the capitalist. 

" In the mining countries,** proceeds Mr. Senior, 

* all prices ultimately depend on the cost of producing 

* the precious metals. Although the remuneration paid 
' to the miner is not identical with that received by 

* other producers, yet it affords the scale by which the 

* remuneration of all other producers is calculated. 

* When once experience has ascertained the comparative 

* advantages and disadvantages of different occupations, 

* they will continue to bear, as to wages, the same pro- 

* portion to one another. A fall in the cost of pro- 

* ducing silver must raise the wages of the miner. If 

* those of the agriculturist were not to rise in proper- 

* tion, the miner's wages would be more than in pro- 
« portion to his sacrifices, and they would be reduced 
« by the consequent competition. And, on the other 

* hand, mining would be abandoned, if, when the cost 

* of producing silver were increased, the wages in other 

* employments could be stationary. The mine worked 

* by England is the general market of the world. The 

* miners are those who produce those commodities by 

* the exportation of which the precious metals are ob- 

* tained ; and the amount of the precious metals, 
« which, by a given exertion of labour and advance of 

* capital, they can obtain, must afford the scale by 

* which the remuneration of all other producers is 

* calculated." * 

Mr. Senior proceeds to show in what manner money 
prices, as well as money wages, are raised by the in- 
creased command of the precious metals which results 
from increased productiveness of labour. He assumes 
that the average wages of the manufacturing labourer 

* Lectures on the Cost of obtaining Money, p. 15. 
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are 15*. a week, and those of the agricultural labourer 
105. a week. These are, of course, the sums which 
are necessary at the existing rate of prices to afford 
each of them that amount of remuneration which the 
habits of the country have established. He supposes, 
therefore, that on an estate of one hundred acres, 200 
quarters go annually to the landlord in the shape of 
rent, and 200 are retained by the farmer to divide be* 
tween himself and his labourers. The value of those 
200 quarters must be equal to the wages of the \b^ 
bourers, after deducting the farmer's profit for having 
paid those wages in advance. ^^ We will suppose that 
** the farmer in question employs ten labourers, whose 
" wages are advanced for a year before the produce i$ 
** sold, and that the average rate of profit is one tenth, 
" or about 11 per cent, per annum. When wages are 
<* 10*. a week, or 26/. a year, per labourer, the wages of 
** ten labourers amount to 260/. a year, making, with 
" the addition of one tenth for profits, 286/., which 
" must be the average price of the 200 quarters annually 
*♦ retained by the farmer to pay his profit and his 
" labourers* wages. And as the landlord's 200 quarters 
** sell for the same prices, his rent must also be 286/. 
•'a year.** 

But if any improvement in English manufacturing 
skill should raise the value of English manufactures in 
ihe foreign market, and consequently the wages of 
English manufacturing labourers (say from 15*'. to 30s» 
a week), the wages of all English labour, says Mr. Se- 
nior, would rise in the same proportion ; and conse- 
quently the prices of those commodities, such as com, 
in the production of which no such improvement of 
skill had taken place, must also double. 

I presume that in this calculation Mr. Senior is ex- 
cluding the effect of foreign competition. If foreign 

Q 2 
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corn were admitted, it is clear that the price of British 
com could not double under the circumstances which 
he supposes ; it could only rise to that height at which 
the produce raised by the foreign grower would com- 
pete with it : either, therefore, the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer would be kept down (but this they 
could not permanently be, the resource of manufac- 
turing industry being open), or less com would be 
raised, the less fertile soils thrown out of com culti- 
vation ; more goods would be produced to exchange 
for com from abroad, and a certain number of hands 
employed in agriculture gradually absorbed in manu- 
factures. The prices of all domestic articles consumed 
by the labourers would rise ; but they would evidently 
not rise to the extent of the rise in wages, unless in 
those instances in which competition from abroad was 
impossible : the command of the English labourer over 
foreign articles would be doubled, if the increased de- 
mand thus produced did not raise their price ; but this 
it would inevitably do to some extent. 

The skill of English manufacturing labourers is, 
therefore, the great advantage by which English high 
wages and high prices are maintained. And precisely 
a similar advantage must be enjoyed by any country 
which has exclusive facilities for raising produce bear- 
ing a value in the general market of the world. Such 
facilities are enjoyed in a peculiar degree by the coun- 
tries producing the precious metals : Peru and Mexico, 
for instance; and in these, accordingly, the money 
wages of labour, and the money prices of most com- 
modities, are excessively high, and were still higher in 
the days of their great prosperity. Some instances have 
been given, in a former lecture, of the enormous money 
incomes derived by Mexican landowners from their 
estates. Such facilities are likewise enjoyed by all new 
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countries possessing much land, applicable to raising 
exportable produce : the cotton-growing states of Ame- 
rica 'y the flourishing parts of the West Indies ; the 
new wool-growing colonies of the southern hemisphere. 
To all these the fertility or the other advantages of 
their soil are what skill and machinery are to England : 
they command high money wages, and consequently the 
money prices of many commodities are proportionally 
high. 

This is a permanent cause of high money wages and 
prices ; permanent, so long as the advantages men- 
tioned continue to exist. But there is another tempo- 
rary cause, less important in an economical point of 
view, but very striking in its effects. This is the great 
importation of money by emigrants into colonies to 
which the stream of emigration is directed ; particu- 
larly those which are the resort of capitalists. Govern- 
ment expenditure has of course the like effects. High 
money wages and prices in very young colonies, where 
production has as yet hardly commenced, are mainly 
owing to this circumstance. The money wages of 
bricklayers, masons, and carpenters, in Van Diemen's 
Land, amounted, in 1824, to 12^. a day ; in 1830 they 
had fallen to 10*. ; in 1838 to 6*. or 6s. 6d. Yet be- 
tween 1830 and 1838 the exports of the colony were 
trebled, while the population of the colony did not 
nearly double. The fall in money wages must have 
been mainly owing to the cessation of the influx of free 
emigrants, and consequently of money, from Great 
Britain, the course of colonial enterprise having taken 
in the interval another direction. And in this way we 
are enabled to account for the paradoxical phenomenon 
which appears to have surprised many visitors to flourish- 
ing infant colonies, such as South Australia, where 
wages have appeared to rise instead of falling with every 

Q 3 
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fresh arrival of immigrants, althongh as yet production 
had scarcely commenced and the labours of preparation 
were not concluded. 

To return, however, to the investigation of more 
general principles. Although money prices and the 
money wages of labour are necessarily high in countries 
possessing exclusive advantages for raising exportable 
produce, it by no means follows that the real wages of 
lal)Our, that is, the amount of necessaries and comforts 
obtainable by the labourer, are necessarily high also. 
Ileal wages depend altogether upon the proportion be- 
tween the number of the labouring classes and the 
amount of the funds for the maintenance of labour: 
and that propoition mainly depends on the habits and 
tastes of the labourers themselves ; or rather, in coun- 
tries where the rate of wages is low, the cause and the 
eflPect, inferior self-respect and superfluous numbers, 
arc continually reacting upon each other. Therefore, 
silver may be cheap, and labour cheap also. It does 
not appear that the condition of the Mexican miner 
was a very prosperous one, and that of the Mexican 
peasant was very indifferent, at a period when Mexico 
produced nearly half the precious metals which entered 
into the commerce of the world, and when money wages 
and prices were inordinately high. 

But where labour is scarce, and the influx of capital 
great, in consequence of exclusive facilities for pro- 
duction, there not only money but real wages are neces- 
sarily high. And this is the ordinary case with new 
settlements raising exportable produce. If we analyse 
the enormous rate of money wages realised by a labourer 
in New South Wales, at the present day, we shall find 
that^^mr different causes concur in producing it* Silver 
is cheap, because New South Wales possesses great 
facilities for the production of wool, in consequence of 
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which a day's labour in Australia raises a greater value 
in exportable produce than a day's labour in most other 
countries^ according to Mr. Senior's principle which 
we have just been investigating. Silver is also cheap^ 
secondly, because a quantity of silver, or its equivalent, 
is annually brought into the colony without return by 
emigrants. Thirdly, the real exchangeable value of 
foi-eign commodities, articles of necessity or comfort, 
consumed by the labourer, is enhanced by the length 
of the transit. And, lastly, real wages are high, i. e. 
the quantity of commodities which the labourer can 
command is great, because the demand for labour is 
great in proportion to the supply, in a country where 
labourers are few, and land cheap and abundant. And 
the effect of real wages being high is this,^ that 
the capitalist cannot profitably apply his capital to 
inferior soils, or in less valuable situations ; and, con- 
sequently, that the productiveness of labour continues 
at its maximum. 

It might not be difficult, with the aid of a little 
labour and tolerable statistical materials, to assign its 
relative proportion to each of these causes ; but I dp 
not find that this has been done by any of the autho- 
rities whom I have been able to consult. The price 
of corn at Sydney is generally from twice as high to 
half as high again as in England ; butcher's meat is 
cheaper ; most other provisions dearer, except tea ; 
house rent is much dearer ; spirits are not materially 
so ; manufactured articles dearer in various proportions. 
But, after all deductions made for the high prices of 
things consumed by the labourer, his real wages must 
reach from twice to three times the amount he could 
have commanded at home. 

So, again, in British America : although the appli- 
cation of Mr. Senior's principle does not, at first sight, 

Q 4 
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appear equally [>lain in the case of countries producing 
in comparatively small proportion valuable articles for 
the foreign market, yet we shall find that it is so in 
reality. In Upper Canada and the United States, Mr. 
Senior estimates wages at from fifteen to twenty pounds 
of silver per annum, a rate which has probably rather 
fallen since the publication of his lectures : while ** the 
*' quantity of labour requisite to obtain the necessaries 
** of life is not much more than half as great" as in 
England. A day's labour in Canada is consequently 
far more productive of exchangeable value than a day's 
labour in England. Not because the actual quantity 
of produce obtained from the soil is great, relatively to 
the extent of land cultivated : eighteen bushels of wheat 
per acre, in Canada, is thought a fair average return. 
But it must be remembered, that the comparison is 
between labour unassisted by capital in Canada and in 
England. The question proposed is, how much ex- 
changeable value is produced by the labour of an in- 
dividual, without any reference to the machinery, the 
stock, the expensive appliances by which labour may be 
assisted. If, in addition to the necessary profit on all 
these advances in the two countries respectively, the 
labourer in Canada obtains twenty pounds of silver, and 
the labourer in England fifteen, the value of the pro- 
duce of the Canadian's labour, in the market of the 
world, is to that of the Englishman as four to three. 
And although the return to labour in the former country 
would appear moderate enough if it were estimated by 
the produce per acre, it is in reality considerable in 
proportion to the expenditure of labour and capital. 
The worst land cultivated in England — that which 
pays no rent — may, for any thing I know, produce 
more per acre than land in Canada which returns 
only the average rate of profit. But in the former case 
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the expenditure of capital is much greater, the remu- 
neration of labour much smaller. 

It is plain, therefore, that the improvement which 
takes place in the condition of the labourer by removal 
to a colony depends on two distinct causes : increase of 
the remuneration of labour, by reason of its application 
to the raising of articles of greater exchangeable value, 
and by reason of its application to more fertile soils. 
In countries where both these causes exist (as in New 
South Wales) the remuneration of labour may be, for a 
time, even extravagantly high. But the latter cause alone 
is sufficient to produce a numerous, happy, flourishing 
peasantry, the produce of whose industry is of no great 
value in the general market, but who subsist, amid their 
own rude plenty, in a condition perhaps as prosperous 
as any which can exist in this world of imperfect results. 
♦• It is when the market price of labour exceeds the 
*' natural price, that the condition of the labourer is 
*^ flourishing and happy, that he has it in his power to 
** command a greater proportion of the necessaries of 
" life, and therefore to rear a healthy and numerous 
** family.*' * 

** In all countries, and at all times," says the same 
writer, " profits depend on the quantity of labour re- 
" quisite to provide necessaries for the labourers, on 
** that land or with that capital which yields no rent." 
That is, the relative amount of profits to wages de- 
pends on this circumstance. By "necessaries" Mr. 
Ricardo here means, in effect, that quantity of commo- 
dities which the labourer himself determines to accept 
as his share of the produce of his labour. It is there- 
fore a fluctuating quantity ; depending chiefly, or al- 
most entirely, on the relative abundance of labour to 

* Ricardo, Principles, chap. 5, 
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capital. In new colonies, where labour is so scarce that 
the salaried engineer, who is employed by government 
to survey waste land, scarcely receives so much as the 
day-labourer who carries his chain for him, the quan- 
tity of commodities which the labourer consumes is 
great, and his condition flourishing. Nevertheless, if 
the whole amount raised by his labour is veiy large, it 
may well be that wages are low in Mr. Ricardo's sense 
of the word, because the quantity of labour required to 
raise that large quantity of commodities may be very 
small. Profits, therefore, may be high. Suppose that, 
in a country where the best soil only was cultivated, the 
labourer, with the advance of capital to the value of 
23/., could raise produce to the value of 1^0/. in a 
year : wages might be 4fOs. a week, and profits QO per 
cent. Suppose that in another country the labourer, on 
the worst soil cultivated, with the like advance of ca- 
pital, could only raise produce to the value of 50/., 
profits might be 10 per cent, only, and yet wages would 
not exceed lOs. 5d. a week. In the latter country 
wages would be higher than in the former, in the sense 
in which Mr. Ricardo uses the word : they would ab- 
sorb a larger proportion of the total produce, although 
the condition of the labourer would be very far inferior 
to that which he would enjoy in the other ; because 
" a greater quantity of labour would be requisite to 
obtain necessaries for him.'' 

It is very evident, therefore, that in new colonies, in 
which fertile soil only is cultivated, both profits and 
wages may be for a considerable time absolutely high ; 
the condition of the labourer may be enviable, and yet 
the capitalist may accumulate with great rapidity. But 
what is to induce the labourer to be content with such 
an amount of wages as I have supposed, great as it is 
in proportion to what be couU.have earned in his own 
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country ? He is evidently the party who stands on 
advantageous ground in the contract ; he dictates terms 
to his employer. When labour is abundant, as in old 
countries, although the amount of natural wages is fixed 
by distinct and independent causes, the market price of 
labour oflen is for a short time, and always appears to be, 
chiefly at the discretion of the capitalist. In new coun* 
tries this state of things is reversed. The owner of pro- 
perty, who has transferred it to the colonies in hopes of 
obtaining a better return from it, will be content with 
any amount of profit greater than he could have realized 
at home, or could realize in other accessible markets for 
labour : that is, he will not remove his capital as long 
as he can obtain thus much. The labourer can raise 
his demands to any point short of that which would 
actually drive the capital from the colony. And if 
high profits are realized in such situations, where la- 
bour is free, and there are no slaves or convicts to work 
on compulsory terms, it is in reality owing only to this: 
that the wants and habits of the labourer are not cal- 
culated on so high a scale as the remuneration which 
he might command ; that he is not himself aware of 
the superiority of his position ; and therefore, when 
men speak of the exorbitancy of the demands of la- 
bourers in new colonies, the word is only to be under- 
stood by comparison with the modest scale of remu« 
neration which contented them in the mother country. 
It may be questioned whether they are at all in the habit 
of asking for as much as they might obtain. 

So long as cultivation continues to extend itself over 
land of the first quality, the rate of profits is more 
likely to fall than rise, unless large supplies of labour 
be introduced, larger than the ordinary course of emi- 
gration may be expected to bring. " In new settle- 
** ments," to adopt again the words of Mr. Ricardo, 
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** where the arts and knowledge of countries far ad- 
** vanced in refinement are introduced, it is probable 
** that capital has a tendency to increase faster than 
** mankind : and if the deficiency of labourers were 
** not supplied by more populous countries, this ten* 
" dency would very much raise the price of labour." 
Some collateral causes which lead to this result are 
well pointed out by M. Say. He shows that in colo- 
nies accumulation is nearly the only object of the capi- 
talist : that the desire to spend, which counteracts it 
to a certain extent in old countries, scarcely exists. 
«« Capital/* he says, " is created more rapidly in such 
** countries than in anciently civilized states. It seems 
•* as if the colonists, in leaving their native country, 
** leave behind them also a portion of their vices.*' I 
will not detain you here, except for a moment, to re- 
mark on the moral character of M. Say*s views, which 
unfortunately display, at times, far too much of those 
characteristics which prejudice has attributed to the 
sentiments of political economists in general. He too 
oflen confounds the object of his science with the great 
ends of human life ; and treats man as a creature bom 
to accumulate wealth, and all laws, usages, and senti- 
ments which divert his energies from that legitimate 
direction as injurious and impertinent. So, in the pas- 
sage before us, he appears to regard the habit of 
spending as simply vicious, and to consider the transi- 
tion from it to a habit of money-making as a step in 
moral advancement. ** They renounce display : that 
** display which costs so dear in Europe, and which 
** serves so little purpose. ' In the regions to which 
** they have emigrated, people are found to pay no re- 
** gard to any but the useful qualities ; and no more 
** is consumed than is required by reasonable wants, 
** always less insatiable than factitious ones. They 
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" have few cities, and no great ones*' (we have seen 
that this is not an universal rule). " The agricultural 
** life which they are in general compelled to lead, is 
" the most economical of all : lastly, their industry is 
** proportionally the most productive, and that which 
" requires least capital to carry it on," * 

But the result of this rapid accumulation is, as we 
have seen, an increasing demand for labour, and a 
powerful tendency towards a rise of wages and a lower- 
ing of profits ; and hence, as we have also seen in former 
lectures, the urgent desire for cheaper and more subser- 
vient labourers — for a class to whom the capitalist might 
dictate terms, instead of being dictated to by them — 
which produced and maintained slavery and the convict 
system. 

And here, it must once more be repeated, is the cri- 
tical point in the history of colonies. The course which 
their developement takes at this period — when capital 
begins to accumulate — determines their career and the 
character of their society for many generations. If they 
succeed in procuring and preserving a compulsory supply 
of labour, they become, virtually or actually, slave coun- 
tries ; and the sources of their prosperity, and causes 
of their decline, have been traced in former lectures. 

And we have seen that there is, as yet, no instance 
in history of a colony possessing abundant fertile land, 
which has continued to raise exportable produce in large 
quantities without the aid of compulsory labour ; what- 
ever may be the success of the experiments now in pro- 
gress. 

We have seen, also, that in colonies possessing an 
extent of fertile soil, but not raising staple exportable 
produce in large quantities, the accumulation of capital 
has been slow and uncertain, while the remuneration of 

* Traits d'Rc. Politique, liv. i. ch. 19. 
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labour has continued high ; that the land has been 
divided into small estates ; that equality of fortunes has 
led to equality of social distinctions, and the rising com- 
munity has necessarily assumed a democratic form. 

We will examine more closely in my next lecture the 
characteristics of a community which is in the course 
of such developement. Let us retrace our steps for a 
while, and consider the mode in which taxation a£fects 
the advance of a new colony. 

In our own settlements, the revenue is chiefly derived 
from two sources : the land sales, which have only of 
late years formed a considerable item in our receipts ; 
and duties on imports. Of the former, enough has been 
already said in the course of these lectures. We have 
seen that they inflict taxation on the colony in no other 
sense than this, — that they levy beforehand from the 
purchaser a portion of capital which he would otherwise 
have carried to it. 

The duties on imports in new colonies fall almost 
entirely on articles of immediate consumption. They 
import no raw produce for the purpose of converting it 
into manufactured articles, but receive these in exchange 
for their own commodities raised by agriculture and 
pasturage. The character of the articles on which the 
load of this kind of taxation falls may be judged of by 
a few instances. The revenue of New South Wales, 
in 1836, was 190,000/. : out of this, 126,000/. were 
raised on imported spirits, 17>000/. on tobacco. The 
duty of 5 per cent, on foreign goods did not exceed 
10,000/. In New Brunswick, in the same year, out of 
58,000/., 49,000/. were raised on spirits, sugar, coffee, 
and ad valorem duties on sundry articles of merchandise. 

The burden of supporting the government of these 
colonies was therefore principally borne, in the first 
instance, by the consumers of those ordinary luxuries 
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which are cotninon to all classes wherever the rate of 
wages is high : in other words, it was defrayed chiefly out 
of the wages of the labourer. But a tax on the necessaries 
of the labourer, says Mr. Ricardo, must, by raising 
wages, lower profits. It is ** partly a tax on profits, 
** partly a tax on rich consumers.** * Leaving rich con- 
sumers out of the question, if wages were at the maxi- 
mum, leaving only so much profit as would keep capital 
in the colony, such a tax must fall on wages only. If 
wages were not at the maximum (as it has been already 
shown that they are not likely to be), then it must fall 
on profits. And if it were possible to remit the duties 
levied on imports in any of our colonies, it is probable 
that the immediate effect would be a rise of profits only. 
We should, indeed, deceive ourselves if we imagined 
that, in an old country, the effect of a tax on neces- 
saries ends here. Indirectly it lowers the rate of wages. 
Falling, as we have seen, on profits, it operates in the 
same manner as a tax on the employment of capital 
would do. It lowers the rate of profit, and retards the 
accumulation of capital, or diminishes it. ** Taxes, 
** generally," adds the same writer, '* so far as they im- 
** pair the real capital of the country, diminish the 
** demand for labour; and therefore it is a probable, 
** but not a necessary nor a peculiar, consequence of a 
** tax on wages, that, although wages would rise, they 
" would not rise by a sum precisely equal to the tax.** 
. . . ** All the effects which are produced on the profits 
** of stock and on the wages of labour by a rise of rent 
" and a rise of necessaries, in the natural progress of 
** society and increased difficulty of production, will be 
" produced by a rise of wages in consequence of tax* 
" ation ; and therefore the enjoyments of the labourer, 
** as well as those of his employer, will be curtailed by 

* Ch. 14. 
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** the tax ; and not by this tax particularly, but by any 
<^ other which should raise an equal amount/' 

But the efFect of such taxation is by no means the 
same in new countries, in which the first stage of 
diminished productiveness has not been reached, nor 
lands of the second quality resorted to. We have seen 
that it would be possible in such countries for the 
labourer to engross the whole value of the produce of 
his labour, except only so much as would remunerate 
the capitalist for transferring his capital from the 
mother country; that is, a rate of profit exceeding 
what he could have obtained at home, or could obtain 
in any other accessible situation. We have seen, also, 
that the labourer does not in fact do so ; that, high as 
his wages are, his habits are still such as to render him 
content with a less share of the fruits of his industry 
than he might obtain ; and, consequently, that profits 
are very high, and accumulation very rapid, even when 
all allowance is made, as it should be, for the increased 
remuneration rendered necessary by the risk and uncer- 
tainty of advantageous employment. This being the 
case, taxation falls only on profits ; and the ease with 
which a very heavy load of it is borne in new colonies, 
raising exportable produce, is the strongest proof of the 
productiveness of capital. In New South Wales every 
individual pays between 2/. and 3/. per annum to the 
government, independently of the revenue raised by 
sales of land ; while the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland pay about 1/. 15^. per head, at the present 
rate of population and revenue ; and those of France 
little more than 1/. It must, however, be remembered 
that in New South Wales there is no local or municipal 
taxation ; a circumstance which has not unfrequently 
been forgotten in making the comparison.* 

* According to the evidence of Mr. Elliott before the com- 
mittee on South Australia (1841), the revenue in South Australia, 
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It need scarcely be observed, that if taxation were 
made to fall directly on wages, it could not vary in its 
effects from taxation on the articles used by labourers. 
•* Taxes on wages will raise wages, and therefore 
" diminish the profits on stock.*** And, therefore, 
such a tax as Mr. Poulett Scrope recommends, on the 
wages of labourers introduced into a colony, to be paid 
in the first instance by the employer, would be in reality 
a tax on the employment of capital.! 

There are, however, other modes of raising a reve- 
nue in colonies, which have been proposed by political 
economists, although, as far as I am aware, never yet 
put into practice to any extent in those of our country. 
Land is the great source of wealth in such regions, and 
it is natural, therefore, that schemes for making the 
land bear a considerable share of the burdens of go- 
vernment should have occurred to the minds of many 
inquirers. 

A tax on land might be imposed either in the form 
of an annual payment per acre, without reference to 
quality, or in proportion to the produce ; in which last 
case it would resemble tithes, rent, and the tax paid in 
oriental countries by the cultivator to the state. The 
difference between the incidence of these two modes of 
taxation is considerable in old countries, where lands of 
many degrees of fertility, all yielding rent except the 
worst, are cultivated. A land tax of so much per acre 
presses, of course, more heavily on the inferior lands, 
more lightly on those of better quality, than a corn-rent, 
or tax proportioned to the gross produce. Consequently 



exclusive of the land fund, amounted, in 1839, to about 2/. 9^. per 
head ; in New South Wales, about 21. 45. ; Western Australia, 21. ; 
Van Diemen's Land, 21. 2s. (In the latter colony it had been as 
high as 2L 9s. per head in l8S5.)'-Report, 923—925. 
♦ Ricardo, ch. 14. f See Lect XIII. 
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(supposing the total amount of the sum to be levied in 
either way the same), if foreign produce were admitted 
to competition, the imposition of the former tax would 
throw out of cultivation land of a superior quality to 
that which would be abandoned in consequence of the 
latter. The price of agricultural produce would be 
unaltered, being fixed by the foreign competition. But 
if foreign produce were excluded, then the effect of a 
land-tax would be to raise the price of produce to a 
higher amount than a tithe-duty of equal amount 
would raise it ; because a greater amount of taxation 
would have to be paid by the worst land cultivated. 
It would, therefore, diminish consumption to a greater 
degree ; from which farther effects would follow, which 
it is not necessary here to trace. 

But in new countries the difference between these 
two modes of taxation would be less marked. There 
is in such regions comparatively little difference in 
quality between the lands occupied. It is true that 
one farm may yield considerably more per acre than 
another ; but if so, we may be pretty certain that the 
more fertile of the two has inferior advantages in point 
of situation : some speculations will of course be more 
successful than others, but, all things considered, land 
used for the purpose of cultivation will not yield much 
more, or less, than the average profits ; and rent has not 
yet begun to be paid, or monopoly profits to be realized, 
by the cultivator on his own land, except in some few 
peculiarly advantageous localities, such as the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of towns, and so forth. There- 
fore a tax imposed in proportion to the gross produce 
of the land must more nearly approximate in. its effects 
to a tax per acre. 

And it appears to be the opinion of some observers, 
that this, the most ancient of all modes of taxation, is 
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peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances of new 
colonies. Tithe, or any burden similarly assessed on 
the produce of the land, is felt as a grievance in old 
countries, because the superior productiveness of one 
piece of land, in comparison with another, is often pro- 
duced, not by superior fertility, but by greater expendi* 
ture of capital. Every improvement which renders the 
soil more productive subjects it, under the tithe system, 
to a higher amount of taxation. If tithe fell in reality 
only on the consumer, as Mr. Ricardo supposed,, this 
would matter little : but this is not the case ; and 
although I have not space on the present occasion to 
carry you through the details of proof necessary to 
refute his proposition, you will find, on studying the 
subject, that even in countries where foreign produce is 
excluded from the market, tithe falls partly on the con- 
sumer and partly on rent. Now what is called rent, in 
old countries, is partly profits : profits on capital ex- 
pended on such improvements. Tithe is therefore, in 
part, a tax on the employment of such capital, and is 
injurious accordingly. 

But in countries where only the most fertile soil is 
cultivated, the expenditure of capital in permanent im- 
provements is as yet comparatively small. A propor- 
tional tax on gross produce is therefore unattended by 
the same mischievous effects. Such a tax is, in fact, 
little more than a duty levied on the free bounty of 
nature. In so far as it raises the price of corn and other 
necessaries consumed by the labourer, it is, as we have 
seen, a tax on general profits. In so far as it diminishes 
the return from the land to the cultivator, it is a tax on 
profits also. Its effect on the progress of wealth must 
therefore be nearly the same as that of an equivalent tax 
imposed indirectly, such as a customs or excise duty on 
articles consumed by the mass of the population. 

R 2 
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But there would be practical difficulties of consider- 
able weight in the way of such a tax ; that is, if it were 
raised to any considerable amount. If it were imposed 
on all land indiscriminately, as soon as purchased, it 
must have the effect of checking the progress of settle- 
ment, and thereby retarding the progress of wealth in 
the colony. If, on the other hand, it were only im- 
posed, like the local taxes of the United States, after a 
certain period of cultivation, it would then tend to pro- 
mote the abandonment of old land for new : a process 
which it may not be desirable to counteract ; but which, 
for the general interest of society, ought clearly not to 
meet with artificial encouragement. In short, if we in- 
vestigate the question, I think we shall find that even in 
new countries, the system of tithe or corn-rent is only ap- 
propriate and serviceable where the agricultural popula- 
tion is strongly attached to the soil ; either by religious 
observance, as in the case of some ancient nations ; or by 
positive law, as it was in the later Roman and feudal 
society, and as it is at the present day in all those 
countries in which corn-rents prevail— as, for instance, 
in the eastern parts of Europe. It would be impossible 
to apply it with success in regions where the lightest of 
all recognized ties are those which bind the cultivator to 
the land which he occupies. 

Lastly, taxation which falls on rent is, of all kinds, 
the least injurious to the productive industry of a 
country. It merely substitutes, pro tanto, the govern- 
ment for the landlord as owner of the soil. In new 
colonies rent is comparatively inconsiderable. Yet it 
arises early, not in the land generally used for agricul- 
tural purposes, but in that which possesses certain 
monopolized advantages of situation ; such as suburban 
tracts of ground, spots commanding falls of water, the 
immediate vicinity of harbours and navigable waters. A 
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moderate tax on rent, as soon as it begins to be paid, in 
localities like these, would operate only to the disadvan- 
tage of speculation, and would leave unimpaired the real 
resources of the colony. But it is not easy to devise a 
practicable method of imposing it. 

We have now cast a rapid glance on the main features 
of the economical condition and progress of colonies 
before the first point of retardation is reached : that at 
which the productiveness of capital begins of itself to 
diminish, independently of any effects of taxation, 
commercial restrictions, and other political causes, but 
merely from the limited character of the assistance 
which Nature lends to human industry : a point which 
it may be said that none of our colonies, regarded gene- 
rally, have yet reached, except the older West India 
islands, and from which many of them are centuries 
distant, as far as human anticipation can be relied upon. 
We shall return to this subject, and observe the social 
condition, as well as the economical, of a community in 
the earliest stage of its progress. But we will first 
discuss some particulars relating to the expenditure of 
colonial revenues, and the mode of providing for public 
institutions. 
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LECTURE XXI. 

EXPENDITURE OF COLONIAL REVENUES. — MODES OF SUPPORT- 
ING PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN 

THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

I DO not mean to enter in detail into the subject of the 
expenditure of colonial revenues, or what is sometimes 
termed the financial question as between the mother 
country and her colonies. We have seen, in our review 
of past history, that there have been colonies, although 
rarely, which have yielded a revenue to the mother 
country. There have been more which, in time of 
peace, have cost the sovereign state nothing, their own 
revenues being amply sufficient to defray the expense of 
administering and protecting them. And I think that 
even the warmest friend of foreign dominion must feel 
that there is some serious defect in the principles of our 
colonial government, when, so far from realizing either 
of these conditions, our settlements occasion us a con- 
stant and heavy expense, which seems rather to increase 
than diminish ; and appear to lean more and more on 
our financial support, instead of hastening towards the 
period of emancipation from it. It is true that ex- 
aggerated notions prevail respecting the extent of the 
assistance which we afford them ; but the reality is 
sufficiently serious. It appears, from a parliamentary 
paper of 1835, that the annual nett expenditure in- 
curred by Great Britain on account of her foreign 
possessions is about 2,350,000?. Of this sum about 
700,000/. were spent in the maintenance of military and 
maritime stations, with which we have no concern at 
present. There remains about 1,650,000/. ; but from 
this there should be also deducted about 250,000/., 
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which must be set down to the maintenance of the con- 
vict establishments in Australia, and is not strictly an 
item of colonial expenditure. There remains 1,400,000/. 
for the nett expenditure of Great Britain, in time of 
peace, in the civil and military administration of her 
** plantations and settlements,** to use the official term. 
This is no very large aliquot part of the vast annual ex- 
penditure of this country ; and if any portion of it is 
actually spent in the furtherance of those public works 
which prepare the soil of colonies for the reception of 
their future inhabitants ; or, which is the same thing, 
if the colonies themselves, by reason of the assistance 
thus afforded them, are able to devote a larger propor- 
tion of their funds to that great object, — it is probable 
that such portion is repaid, with abundant interest, by 
the increase of the colonial commerce, and consequently 
of the general wealth of the empire.* But by far the 
greater part is in reality expended in a very different 
manner. At least three fourths is applied to the main- 
tenance of the military establishment esteemed neces- 
sary to protect some of our colonies from dangerous 
neighbours ; and necessary, in others, to maintain the 
frame of society itself. Most of the remainder goes 
in aid of the revenue raised in the colonies for the 
support of their civil establishments. Now, there are 
many who reject, with contemptuous displeasure, the 
suggestions of those who consider these establishments 
as burdensome, and the general scale of colonial ex- 
penditure as extravagant. It appears to be a favourite 
opinion, and I do not mean hastily or rashly to contro- 
vert it, that we owe this species of tribute to our colo- 
nies : that, by a high scale of remuneration, we secure 
them the services of able officers, both of their own 
growth and from the mother country ; and that we 
encourage a feeling of loyalty in them, and remove the 
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danger of separation, by maintaining at our own ex- 
pense a munificent scale of public services, promoting 
the expenditure of well-salaried oflRcers, and giving 
them an interest in supporting a government which 
so amply repays fidelity and ability. But it were well 
to 'consider whether this species of policy does not, 
in fact, operate in two directions at once, and which of 
these two directions is the prevailing one. We send 
them able oflScers from the mother country : there is 
no class of men fitter for their duties than the greater 
part of the colonial servants of the British crown ; 
but the preference shown to British candidates for 
office over their own natives*, whose education for 
such purposes has generally been inferior, and who 
have not the advantage of parliamentary and govern- 
ment interest, is a constant provocation to the dis- 
affected, and tries the loyalty even of the loyal. And 
a high scale of government remuneration, especially to 
officers appointed by government, and over whom the 
people has little practical control, is certainly a powerful 
stimulus to discontent. If it offer prizes to the loyal, 
it holds them out also, although at a greater distance 
and at the expense of a different kind of exertion, to 
the active and able partisan of opposition. It renders 
far more intense the zeal of reform, with all its attendant 
consequences of grievance-mongering and agitation. It 
tends to widen the inevitable disunion which exists in 
all communities where the popular voice has an influ- 
ence, whether with or without representation, between 
the party in and the party out. The greater the re- 
wards a government has to offer, the more numerous 
its places, and minute its subdivisions of office, — the 
more a country is governed, to use a common phrase, 

* See Cornewall Lewis on the Government of Dependencies, 
p. 279, 280. 
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the more intense is the zeal both of the impugners and 
defenders of its administration. 

I cannot help thinking that we have had some 
striking illustrations, of late years, of the reasonableness 
of these views, unpopular as they have been with all 
administrations, and with the generality of English 
statesmen in modern times. But I must not dwell on 
a subject so exclusively political. 

It falls more within my province to draw your atten- 
tion to one or two questions regarding public expendi- 
ture in colonies, considered as affecting the wealth of 
the community. The first of these is, — in what man- 
ner it is best to provide for certain permanent branches 
of the public service, which form, in most countries, a 
fixed and previously ascertained burden on the resources 
of the community : such, for instance, as the religious 
establishment, and public education. I assume, at the 
outset, that these objects are to be provided for out of 
the public means. The question between Establish- 
ments and the Voluntary System, whether in respect to 
religion or education, is not one to be discussed incident- 
ally in a series of lectures on Political Economy. It 
being granted that establishments of this description 
are to be maintained, the subject for our inquiry is — 
in what manner this is best done in colonies ; both at 
their outset, and in their more advanced political stage. 

There appears to me to be four distinct methods of 
making such provision, which the first view of the sub- 
ject suggests to our consideration. 

The first is, by setting apart a fixed proportion of the 
gross annual income of the land. This is the ancient 
system of tithes ; once the universal mode in which 
national and individual piety provided for the service of 
religion, now so rapidly becoming obsolete in European 
communities. 
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The second is, by appropriating land to the assumed 
purpose, with absolute restrictions on its alienation, with 
the view that it may rise in value, along with the neigh- 
bouring occupied lands, until it becomes worth the 
while of individuals to pay rent for it. This was the plan 
originally adopted in Canada for the maintenance of the 
Protestant Church Establishment. We have seen that 
it appears to be also the mode in which reserves are 
made for public education in the United States. 

The third is, the appropriation of land with qualified 
restrictions on its alienation : that is, empowering some 
constituted authority to sell it in portions from time to 
time, and invest the funds so realized, applying the 
interest to the proposed object. This modification of the 
former scheme was also partly adopted in our North 
American colonies ; although I am not aware that it 
was ever carried into effect, except by the clumsy ma- 
chinery of acts of parliament enabling commissioners to 
sell portions pro singuld vice only. 

The fourth is, to provide for these objects in the 
same manner as all other public exigencies ; by grants 
out of the common revenues of the colony, with or with- 
out the assistance of the mother country. And this has 
been, of late years, the method commonly pursued. 

Of the first of these modes I shall say little here. 
Abstractedly considered, we have seen that a tax on the 
gross produce of agriculture appears to be among the 
least objectionable ways in which a revenue can be raised, 
in a country possessing a great extent of fertile soil. It is 
merely the appropriation to public purposes of a part of 
that share of the produce which, if the good land were 
practically limited in extent, would go to the owner in 
the form of rent. In eastern countries this is the mode 
in which the great bulk of the revenue is raised ; the 
government being itself the landowner, and receiving. 
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by way of rent, a fixed proportion of the produce. We 
have already seen that such a land-tax, in countries 
so circumstanced, is only burdensome when it is ex- 
orbitant. But when the land begins to yield less and 
less return to the capital applied to it, and its fertility 
requires to be stimulated by expensive and laborious 
processes, then it is that tithe or land-tax begins to 
be felt as an onerous imposition ; because a considerable 
proportion of the gross produce — a proportion always 
increasing as cultivation becomes more expensive — 
belongs to the category of profits, and not rent, and 
goes to remunerate the landowner or the fanner for the 
improvements which he has introduced. A tax on 
gross produce is therefore a tax on improvements. 

And it may be thought that if a young community, 
newly planted in unoccupied land, were, after the fashion 
of former ages, to devote, in this manner, a portion of its 
annual substance to the support of national establishments, 
it would provide for those objects in the most permanent, 
the most natural, the least injurious method — a method 
from which no great inconvenience could be felt until 
ages had elapsed, and society had grown into a new shape 
and character. But, in my last lecture, I endeavoured 
to show some reasons why a tax proportioned to the 
gross amount of the produce of land could not be bene- 
ficially imposed, for purposes of ordinary revenue, in 
a new country in which the cultivator is free to abandon 
old land for fresh. And, as a question of practical 
policy, it is useless to consider the policy of imposing 
such burdens for the purpose of maintaining establish- 
ments ; because our British system of government does 
not give us the power, if we had the disposition, to 
compel colonists under a system of free representation 
to contribute, in such a manner, to the support of insti- 
tutions which we may think useful or salutary. And 
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fortunate it is that we have not such power ; lest, under 
the impulse of inconsiderate zeal, we might be tempted 
to abuse it. Such sacrifices must, in the first instance, 
be voluntary ; they must come from the free gift of the 
people, or they do but engender hostility to those very 
establishments and those very principles which they are 
intended to support. A community may well bind 
Itself by a solemn act, and dedicate a portion of its 
annual substance : oflPered by the national will, the 
gift may be revoked by the national will again, al- 
though woe be to the nation which rashly and profanely 
revokes it I But it is not by imposing taxation on an 
unwilling people that true religion has ever been propa- 
gated, or salutary education disseminated. 

The second method, or that of inalienable land- 
reserves, has been already several times under our 
consideration ; and it has been seen that although some 
of the evils attending it have been exaggerated, still its 
inconveniences are so great as to render it extremely 
objectionable. Such land will not, in general, be 
brought into cultivation until the purchaseable land in 
the vicinity is all occupied ; for in new countries men 
will not pay rent if they can possibly escape it : and in 
the mean time it remains an unsightly impediment in 
the way of advancing colonization. 

But no such objection can be urged to the third plan 
above mentioned. The only reason against giving a 
power to sell public land, and invest the proceeds for 
the furtherance of the object for which the grant of 
land was originally made, seems to be the danger of 
disadvantageous or dishonest alienation : a reason in 
which there may be some weight, when we are striking 
the balance between the comparative advantages of 
diflPerent methods of providing permanently for esta- 
blishments; but the question in our colonies appears 
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to be between this method and none. And even if 
the two which we have already discussed were prac- 
ticable, that which we are now considering has one 
great advantage over them* It secures assistance in 
the form in which it is by far the most useful and ac- 
ceptable, namely, in money* An establishment amply 
endowed with land, or with the aimual produce of 
land in the form of tithe or rent, may be very wealthy 
in societies such as those of feudal Europe, where the 
means of exchange were scarce, and the proudest baron, 
no less than the wealthy ecclesiastic, was often at a loss 
for me^ns of disposing of his surplus agricultural 
wealth, after feeding and clothing his clients and 
retainers. But in a country and age where the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life are highly valued, 
where they are easily procurable with money, and the 
only difficulty is to obtain regular supplies of money in 
exchange for raw produce, the owner of a fixed money 
income has frequently the advantage over a landowner 
whose nominal revenue is far higher in amount. On 
the whole, therefore, the most convenient disposal of 
the national resources for these purposes spears to be 
to permit of the gradual disposal of trust lands, reserving 
from sale only so much as may be immediately useful 
for the convenience of each local establishment : glebe 
lands for clergymen, farms, &c. for educational in- 
stitutions. 

For the modern system of providing for these things 
by grants, made as occasion serves, at the caprice of a 
government or a legislature (a system into which we 
appear to have been driven in some of our North 
American colonies by the political difficulties which 
arose respecting the appropriation of public lands, but 
which, in other parts, seems to have been spontaneously 
adopted), is surely not only inadequate to its object. 
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but most mischievous in its effects. Looking at the 
subject only from the point of view of ordinary and 
daily expediency, we cannot fail to perceive the pre- 
carious and unsatisfactory state in which it leaves the 
public service — the discords which it is ceitain to 
engender among the parties who have the control over 
the gift, or whose interests are in any way affected by 
it. It turns those who should be wholly independent 
of the passions or interests of the day, those, namely, 
who administer the funds granted for national and per- 
manent purposes, into mere bidders for popularity or 
the favour of the executive. It makes it impossible to 
undertake plans of comprehensive utility, in which the 
outlay is large and the results future, and renders the 
task of the ministers of the grant one of mere ex- 
pedients — making the most of what their masters have 
accorded them for this year, and trusting to chance or 
intrigue for the necessary supplies of the next. And, 
lastly, where the grant is made by a popular legislature, 
whether at home or in the colony, it imposes on the 
executive the disagreeable task of requiring contribu- 
tions for objects which are certain to be unpopular with 
many, and the necessity for which is at best imperfectly 
understood by the majority ; and raising each time the 
often repeated debate respecting their expediency. The 
first principles of government are not things ' to be 
annually discussed in voting on the estimates. 

But there are far higher considerations behind. 
Surely, few things are more important to the welfare 
of an infant nation than to be impressed with a sense 
of its own permanent existence — its own nationality, so 
to speak — by the evidence of institutions rooted as it 
were in the soil, and protected by the same safeguard 
with which the constitution fences the property of 
individuals and the sovereignty of the monarch. The 
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situation of a modern colonist is very different from 
that which imagination rather than history suggests, 
when we carry our minds back to the foundation of 
states and empires. He comes from an old country, 
his habits regulated by its usages, his mind full of its 
institutions. Perhaps he is strongly attached to those 
institutions ; perhaps he is discontented with them. 
But, in either case, his strongest impressions, his most 
vehement emotions, are connected with them. He 
lives mentally in the past and future rather than the 
present, in the society which he has left, and that of 
which he dreams as a distant possibility, rather than 
that which he contributes to create. He regards the 
immediate social prospects of the new community, as 
such, at first with comparative indifference ; it is the 
home of his industry, not of his thoughts : he cares 
little about its development from within ; but all his 
old party feelings are excited in furthering or in op- 
posing the transplantation of laws and establishments 
from the mother country. And these feelings are in- 
herited by his descendants for many generations : their 
strength diminishes very gradually. There is some- 
thing almost grotesque in the institution of Orange 
Lodges in Upper Canada, and Pitt Club dinners in 
Australia. But a more remarkable instance will be 
found in the political literature of the United States, 
after the achievement of their independence, and before 
the consolidation of their present system. It is strange 
to observe how far more the principles maintained, 
the illustrations used, the vei^ feelings expressed, both 
by federalists and democrats, seem European than 
American ; how little progress had been made in two 
centuries of colonization, and seven years' war of inde- 
pendence, towards the creation of a national heart and 
character. 
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The consequence of this is, a tendency in new colo- 
nial communities to allow those institutions which are 
of domestic origin to grow up carelessly and at ran- 
dom ; to frame laws merely for actual emergencies ; to 
fill up the foundations with rubbish, and let future gene- 
rations care for the finished building. There are some 
who believe such improvised and practical institutions to 
be the best of all, or rather the only useful ones. But 
those who contemplate national establishments not 
merely with a view to their immediate adaptation for 
use, but as contributing most essentially, among other 
causes, to form the mind and temper of the people 
itself, cannot but think that it is well to commence 
the building with some reference to a preconceived 
idea, not inflexible indeed, but still independent, and 
to give pledges, as it were, to the future, binding the 
people to revere and guard the durable elements of 
moral greatness. Nothing could tend more decidedly 
towards imparting the requisite fixity and self-existence 
to colonial societies, than to place on a permanent foot- 
ing endowments for education, both for popular schools 
and colleges ; and, in a still higher degree, to lay the 
foundations of a national church establishment. 

Happy the people among whom that most important 
of civil institutions should be planted and rooted from 
the beginning of its career, to grow with its growth, 
and overshadow successive generations with its expand- 
ing branches ! Even in a political sense alone, such a 
people would possess a principle of union and stability, 
the like of which no other invention of social wisdom 
can afford. Yet even here we are rather giving vent to 
the language of theory than experience : for we are 
dreaming of a church supported from the beginning by 
the free adhesion of the people, while history gives us 
none but instances of churches founded under the inju- 
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rious protection of penal laws, guarded by the sword, 
sowing oppressions, and reaping hatred, and encumbered 
in all their after history by the recollections of the 
past. And even to those who recognize in the fullest 
manner the value of an established or endowed national 
church, it is quite another question, whether or not 
the government of the mother-country should fix and 
endow, in every colony which it founds, a provincial 
branch of its own church establishment. The policy 
of such a course of proceeding requires much consider- 
ation ; and, without pretending to discuss so grave a 
subject thoroughly in this incidental manner, I am 
anxious to guard myself against any misconstruction 
of my views, lest 1 should be supposed to have ex- 
pressed a general opinion in favour of it. 

I speak of course of colonization by countries such 
as ours, in which the utmost latitude is given to free- 
dom of opinion, and in which numerous denominations 
of Christians contribute each their quota to the annual 
overflow of the population. With unity of religious belief 
at home, such questions need not be discussed ; but in 
the present condition of the British community they 
become of most pressing and practical interest. 

No situation, say those who support the negative 
view, can be conceived more disadvantageous, I might 
almost say more hopeless, for the Church, — not only 
more adverse to the prospect of extending her in- 
fluence, but more injurious to her character and work- 
ing, — than to stand by the support of the State, and in 
connexion with it, with a small minority of the popu- 
lation attached to her. The greater the privileges 
which the civil authority under such circumstances 
accords to the members of the Church, the worse for 
the Church herself. If the monopoly of court favour 
and civil employments be secured to them, the Church 
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will be encumbered and dishonoured by the profession 
of careless or dishonest adventurers ; the national 
spirit, instead of being merely indifferent, becomes 
fiercely hostile to her ; and every honest sentiment of 
pride and patriotism combines with the irritating feel- 
ings engendered by exclusion to make war upon her. 
If no religious disabilities exist, but the Church only 
enjoys an establishment founded or supported by go- 
vernment, her position is less unfavourable, but it is still 
inauspicious. She must be still unpopular. But this, 
it may be said, is owing only to the self-conceit and 
self-will of mankind ; and the Church is sent expressly 
to combat such enemies, and is not out of her vocation 
when placed in collision with them. Those who esti- 
mate human nature and its motives with more con- 
siderate judgment will scarcely think so. It is not 
unnatural — it is hardly blamable — that men should 
cling to their own altars with rather the greater te- 
nacity from seeing that the state has thought fit to 
build and endow those of another faith. It is not a 
dishonourable pride which leads men to devote more of 
their substance to the maintenance of their religion, 
and the religion of their immediate fathers, — to watch 
more closely over its dignity and independence, as if 
in rivalry of the gratuitous endowments afforded to an- 
other. Nor is it possible, under such circumstances, 
that the excluded can feel themselves as nearly at- 
tached to the government of the mother-country, that 
they can be as loyal as the favoured. However well 
disposed in other respects, in one point they must be 
hostile. This, then, is all that is needed to give a 
bond of union to innumerable sects, which have no 
natural motive for seeking each other's alliance, to com- 
bine civil with ecclesiastical opposition, — to place the 
common grievance-monger, the pretended patriot, in 
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connexion with the steady but zealous dissenter, — to 
unite all the scattered force of the majority against the 
governing body. 

There is unhappily too much truth in this statement 
of the case even as to old communities. But every 
part of it applies with tenfold force to the circum- 
stances of new ones. In the first place we must re- 
member what has already been said, and will be again 
insisted on : that the tendency of society in such com- 
munities is republican ; that social equality is almost 
universal, except in colonies possessing servile or quasi- 
servile labour ; and that, however desirable it might be 
to correct such tendencies by the force of institutions, 
institutions themselves are still less able to stand in new 
countries than elsewhere without the aid of public opinion. 
In the next place, viewing the subject in relation to our 
own colonies, it must be considered that while the Esta- 
blished Church is generally feeble in numbers, it is not 
peculiarly strong in property or in intelligence : what 
is commonly called the **best society'* undoubtedly 
belongs to it ; but, on the whole, it has no such marked 
superiority, in respect of the wealth and education of its 
members, as it possesses at home. Lastly (and this is 
a point which I have not seen much considered in the 
discussions on this subject), dissent itself is materially 
changed in its character by transplantation. Sects ac- 
quire in a more marked degree the external character 
of churches. A dissenter at home knows that the 
body to which he belongs quitted the Establishment at 
no very distant era, and has probably undergone se- 
veral changes in character and doctrine since that 
period : consequently he has but the principle of free- 
dom of opinion to rely upon ; the sentiment of re- 
verence for antiquity and things established is all 
against him. Abroad, he feels himself the member of 
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a church which has planted itself in the wilderness, 
and is, as it were, aboriginal in that soil which he in^ 
habits ; and no greater antiquity is needed to satisfy the 
imagination of the multitude. 

It would be extremely diflScult, and of very doubtful 
policy, to establish and endow a branch of the national 
Church, under such circumstances, even in colonies not 
possessing a free government ; but in colonies possessing 
one (and all British colonies expect the privilege sooner 
or later) it seems well nigh impossible for the mother- 
country to maintain such an institution for any length 
of time. An endowed church, and a legislature of 
which the majority is, or is likely at any election to be- 
come, composed of dissenters, could not exist together, 
unless the church were removed from the control of 
the legislature. This could only be accomplished by 
withholding from the provincial assemblies one of the 
most important functions of domestic legislation ; giving 
the colony political freedom, and yet reserving to the 
mother-state the control over a great and strictly do- 
mestic institution. It has been attempted of late years, 
for the first time in British policy, to maintain this 
species of anomalous and exceptive government, but 
the success of the experiment is such as to afford little 
encouragement. 

And I do not think that those who took a contrary 
view of the subject, in the recent discussions respecting 
the destination of the Canada Clergy Reserves, were 
generally aware how very small a minority the members 
of the Church of England form in most of our colonies. 
In Lower Canada the great body are Roman Catholics ; 
the remainder, or British portion, are split into many 
sects. In Upper Canada, a purely British colony, ac- 
cording to the returns of 1 839, out of about 400,000 
persons whose profession was ascertained, rather less 
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than 80,000 belonged to our Church, In Nova Scotia, 
in 1827f they formed about the same proportion of the 
whole, namely, less than a fourth ; and were greatly 
exceeded by those of the Church of Scotland. In New- 
foundland, more than one half are Romanists ; the 
Church of England has about two thirds of the re- 
mainder. The only exception to this inferiority, in 
North America, appears to be in the colony of New 
Brunswick, where the members of the Church of Eng- 
land were returned, a few years ago, as 80,000, out 
of 120,000 : but, as this return seems to include the 
whole population of the colony, I cannot help suspect- 
ing that the indifferent, or the unascertained, were 
carried to the account of the Church. 

The reasons for this unfortunate peculiarity in North 
America are obvious enough. Our provinces in that 
quarter have been for many years the resort of Scottish 
and Irish emigrants, while the bulk of English trans- 
Atlantic emigration has taken the direction of the 
United States. It appears that in eleven years there 
arrived at Quebec about 70,000 English emigrants, 
30,000 Scottish, and 160,000 Irish. On the other 
hand, in the year 1839 alone (which may be taken as a 
fair sample of the average), 30,000 English went to the 
States, while only 500 emigrants thither are reported 
from Scotland, and 2800 from Ireland. This is said 
to arise from the greater poverty of Scottish and Irish 
emigrants, which makes them prefer the cheaper pas- 
sage. It arises also in part, no doubt, from habit, 
which makes the emigrants of one year follow in the 
track of their predecessors ; and the Scots, especially the 
Highlanders, seem to have a singular preference for the 
fogs and rocks of the Lower Colonies, so nearly re- 
sembling their own. It is obvious how this cause oper- 
ates to the disadvantage of the Church of England ; 
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and it must be added, that the Dissenters, being, in 
proportion to their numbers, the most active and enter- 
prising part of the middle and lower classes at home, 
probably send out more than their numerical share of 
English emigrants. 

I believe that in the Australian colonies, which are 
more English, and also the resort of a larger proportion 
of wealthy emigrants, the members of the Church of 
England are more numerous. In Van Diemen's Land, 
indeed, they were reported, in 1839, to amount to 
16,000 out of 23,000, among the free inhabitants. In 
New South Wales the "Protestants," comprising all 
denominations, were returned, in 1836, at 55,000; 
the Roman Catholics at 22,000. 

But this weakness of number, it is commonly an- 
swered, is merely a consequence of the neglect of govern- 
ment in not providing for the establishment of the 
Church at the time of the foundation of colonies. Num- 
bers are driven into dissent merely because they have no 
legitimate resources offered them for satisfying their re- 
ligious wants. 

Unquestionably there is a certain amount of truth in 
this argument. If the Church, in our colonies, had been 
from the beginning amply provided with the means of 
ministering to the spiritual wants of the people, it cannot 
be doubted that the numerical proportion between its 
members and those of other denominations would have 
been somewhat different from that which actually exists. 
And with those who hold that this alone constitutes a 
sufficient answer to all objections — that it is the ab- 
solute and primary duty of the state to supply the 
people with religious instruction — that it, the state, has 
neglected its duty if a single member becomes lost to 
the Church on account of the absence of such instruc- 
tion : — that no considerations of policy or expediency 
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can for a moment be admitted to outweigh this great 
original responsibility, — with such reasoners, this is not 
the time or place, if it were my inclination, to enter 
into controversy. If, however, we are permitted to 
weigh conveniences and inconveniences in the balance 
in such a question as this, and to consider, according to 
the light of our precarious wisdom, what may on the 
whole be best for the interests of the people and the 
Church herself, I think it must still admit of a doubt 
whether the Church would really gain strength by this 
addition to her force in new colonies such as we are now 
considering. More of the ignorant and helpless, as 
well as of the remiss and worldly part of the commu- 
nity, would undoubtedly be numbered among her no- 
minal adherents. But the opposition of the active, 
zealous, and educated part of the masses would still 
be what it has been described, and produce the same 
effects on which I have already dwelt. Amply en- 
do wed, but placed amongst ill-wishers and lukewarm 
friends, — standing alone, unconnected with any terri- 
torial aristocracy, or great educated body of adherents, 
— the danger is, lest the Church herself should sink 
into discouragement and decline ; lest she should lose 
altogether that missionary spirit and character which is, 
more or less, necessary to her usefulness among a 
scattered and migratory people. Such was her fate 
in Virginia and Carolina ; where she decayed, not from 
lack of temporal sustenance, for she was liberally en- 
dowed ; not because established too late, for her esta- 
blishment was coeval with ihe colonies themselves: 
but because, unable to win over the body of the peo- 
ple, she fell into a languid apathy. It is useless to as- 
cribe this failure to want of zeal, and misconduct, in 
the Church's ministers. Similar causes will always pro- 
duce the like effects : exposed to the same temptations. 
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the conduct and character of the collective ministry of 
established churches, as of other men and bodies of 
men, have been marked by the same features in all ages 
and countries. 

All these considerations bear forcibly on the ques- 
tion which was debated in our legislature in 1840, 
respecting the application of the Canadian Clergy 
Reserves, and the fund raised by their sale. It would 
be altogether out of my province to enter with you 
on the discussion of this or any measure of public 
policy not directly connected with economical science. 
I can only lament that it was decided, as such questions 
usually are, more with a view to the temporary satis- 
faction of parties here and in the colony, than on any 
distinct principle. 

But, however we may decide in our own minds these 
great problems as to the duties of the State, the duty 
of the Church as a distinct body, and of her members as 
individuals, is plain and clear. Where the government 
will not, or cannot, or ought not, to set apart a portion 
of the funds of a colony for the purpose of maintaining 
a religious establishment, there a most productive field 
opens itself for the exertions and sacrifices of its mem- 
bers. We belong to by far the richest religious com- 
munity in the world : I am not speaking of the riches 
of our Church, but of the individuals in her commu- 
nion. If we had but a tithe of the zeal which ought 
to distinguish us, and which we are too ready to pro- 
fess, not a band of emigrants would leave the shores of 
England without being certain of ample provision for 
its religious wants, as ample as the inevitable difficulties 
of new and scattered communities will allow, in what- 
ever comer of our vast dominions they might choose to 
fix themselves. It is scarcely possible to point out a 
manner in which the contributions of churchmen might 
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be so usefully employed. Numbers might in this 
manner be brought within the pale of the Church who 
have not been led away from it, nor are hostile to it, 
but are simply left to lead the life of heathens in the 
utter absence of external aid. We hear much of the 
spiritual destitution of millions in this country, and no 
doubt with abundance of tnith ; but here, at all events, 
it cannot be denied that those who seek religious in- 
struction can obtain it : there are few, very few indeed, 
from whom the opportunity is withheld : the difficulty 
is, to inspire them with the knowledge of their own 
wants, and the will to seek relief; and church exten- 
sion, without controverting its importance, is scarcely 
the specific remedy for this disease. What is sought for 
the colonies, is not to stimulate the appetite for food, 
but first and foremost to supply the food itself. To 
endow a branch of the Church in a new settlement, such 
as those of Western or Southern Australia or New Zea- 
land, — ^4;o endow it sufficiently for immediate wants, and 
to make some provision for its gradual extension, would 
really be a slight effi)rt compared with many which are 
daily executed by private zeal and combination in un- 
dertakings for the public benefit ; and all the difficulties 
which impede the healthy action of a government esta- 
blishment, that is, an establishment imposed by the 
government of the mother-country, would be avoided. 
And let me remind those who look back to the earlier 
ages of the Church for examples, that this is the mode 
in which the Gospel was anciefntly propagated from 
land to land. The Church, in every instance, out of 
the wealth with which the liberality of those ages had 
endowed her, contributed to defray the expense of 
those missions which began the work of conversion in 
new provinces of her dominion ; individual zeal among 
the new converts, or settlers, contributed to its farther 
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extension ; and it was not until the first stages had been 
passed that the government of the now Christianized 
region interfered, and undertook the maintenance, or 
rather protection, of those institutions which voluntary 
zeal had founded. I do not say that the parallel be- 
tween the colonies of a Christian country, and lands 
rescued from heathenism, is exact ; but there is much 
practical analogy between the cases ; and as in those 
instances, so in the present, — if the infant establishment 
be but amply maintained by the exertions of her own 
friends, in the first instance, the fairest prospect is 
afforded that the young community, when become so 
far sui juris as to provide for her own domestic insti- 
tutions, may have wisdom and inclination to take charge 
of this, the most important and most truly national 
of all.* 

* This Lecture was delivered before the recent public demon- 
stration of zeal in the foundation of colonial bishoprics. That 
foundation appears to be the very thing needed, to give that 
solidity, fixedness, and independence to the ecclesiastical body, 
which is so earnestly to be desired for the political. Each colony 
should be a diocese, just for the same reasons that it should be a 
distinct commonwealth, and not a mere unorganized fragment. If 
the presence of functionaries of so exalted a rank does not induce 
the supporters of the Church to overstrain her pretensions in com- 
munities where her real power is so small, no circumstance can 
be more encouraging than their appointment. 
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Numbers of Members of different Religious Persuasions in 
several British Colonies. — (Compiled chiefly £rom the 
" Tables of Revenue and Finance," and from Mr. M. 
Martin's " Colonies of the British Empire,") 



Lower Canada, 1831. 

Roman Catholics 
Chiirch of England 
Chiirch of Scotland 

Total 

Upper Canada, 1839. 

Church of England 

Methodists . - - 

Presbyterians - - - 

Roman Catholics 

Baptists ... 

Miscellaneous Sects 

No Profession 

Returns not received 

Total 

New Brunswick. 

Church of England 
Chiurch of Scotland 
Roman Catholics 
Wesleyan Methodists - 
Baptists ... 



. 403,47^ 

- 34,620 

- 15,069 



- 453,161 



- 79,754 
. 61,088 

- 78,383 

- 43,0^ 

- 12,968 

- 22,806 

- 34,760 

- 67,558 

- 400,346 



79,000 
6,000 
16,000 
10,000 
10,000 



Total 



121,000 
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Nova Scotia, 


1827. 




Church of England 


- 


- 


- 28,659 


Church of Scotland 


- 


- 


- 37,225 


Dissenters from ditto 


- 


- 


4,825 


Roman Catholics 


- 


- 


- 20,401 


Baptists 


- 


- 


- 19,790 


Methodists 


- 


- 


9,408 


Lutherans 


- 


- 


2,968 


Quakers, &c, - 


- 


- 


355 


Doubtful 


. 


. 


317 
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Total 


FNDLAND, 1836. 

en's Land, 1838. 
Population.) 

TH Wales, 1833. 


123,848 


Newfou 

Church of England 
Other Protestants 
Roman Catholics 


22,718 
10,591 
36,899 


Tot^l 


70,208 


Van Diem 

(Free 
Church of England 
Church of Scotland 
Roman Catholics 
Wesleyans 
Other Sects - 


16,094 
2,551 
2,288 
1,289 
1,022 


Total 


23,244 


New Sou 

Protestants 
Roman Catholics 
Jews - 
Pagans 
Uncertain 


43,095 

17,238 

343 

56 

60 


Total 


60,792 
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LECTURE XXII. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COLONIAL COM- 
MUNITIES. POLITICAL RELATION OP COLONIES TO THE 

MOTHER-COUNTRY, — PRINCIPLES OP COLONIAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The social characteristics of a community just formed, 
and engaged in subduing the powers of wild nature for 
the purposes of civilized man, depend partly on the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed, and paitly on the 
condition and character of those classes of the popu- 
lation of the mother-country from whence the supply is 
derived. 

In such a community, the mere wants of life are abun- 
dantly supplied, but not supplied without labour. There is 
none of that depressing poverty which elsewhere weighs 
down the energies of large masses of mankind ; or 
of that almost equally depressing dread of poverty which 
perpetually harasses the minds of a class somewhat higher 
in circumstances, which produces in some an abjectness 
of disposition, in others an irritable and discontented 
temperament ; and if it sometimes sharpens the intel- 
lectual powers, often does so only to the detriment of 
the moral character. On the other hand, every thing 
which adorns human life, every thing which stimulates 
the more artificial appetites of men, be they sensual or 
spiritual, is either difficult of acquisition or unattainable. 
The colonist has little temptation to long for the enjoy- 
ment of such superfluities ; for the stimulus of envy is 
wanting : he does not see them heightening the plea- 
sures of others, and therefore thinks little of them. 
During the first period of his conflict with the genius 
of the wilderness, his thoughts are necessarily intent on 
his immediate employment j afterwards, his daily labour 
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for ordJnaiy comforts is sufficient to occupy the common 
faculties of body and mind. He is in danger, there- 
fore, of sinking into a state of listless and inglorious 
indolence, — a state in which whole communities may 
vegetate on an extensive surface, raising little surplus 
wealth, and each generation contenting itself with the 
habits and the enjoyments of that which preceded it. 

To counteract this tendency, he has only what may 
almost be termed the abstract desire of accumulation. 
I mean the desire of amassing wealth, unconnected 
with the passion for its enjoyment. If there are any to 
whom the strong influence of this motive, unreasonable 
as philosophy may hold it, appears strange and unac- 
countable, they must recollect that the mind, in an 
ordinary state of vigour, requires an excitement: it 
must have objects, hopes, occupations, apprehensions. 
Political institutions may so utterly deaden it as to ex- 
tinguish them : there have been examples of whole socie- 
ties thus arrested in the career of physical civilization. 
But when these are good or tolerable, the love of accu- 
mulation must, in all communities, be among the most 
important sources of national activity ; — in new com- 
munities, it is the only one. Money-making becomes the 
popular passion. The acquisition of wealth confers the 
only substantial title to public regard. As all talent 
seeks one and the same channel to exert itself, he who 
has best succeeded in this engrossing pursuit enjoys 
the doyible honour of being at once the most powerful 
and the cleverest citizen of the commonwealth. 

No social distinction, except that of comparative af- 
fluence, can exercise much positive influence in such a 
state of things. Where land is abundant and people 
few, only two forms of society are possible — that of 
servitude or feudalism, and that of equality. For ine- 
quality of ranks must be produced by one or the other 
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of two great causes. The first is, the political subju- 
gation of the inferior class : -such as gave birth to the 
aboriginal distinctions between patricians and plebeians, 
in very early times ; freemen and slaves in later ages ; 
the villenage of feudal Europe or modem Russia; 
the institution of caste among , the Egyptians and 
Hindoos. The second is, the necessary dependence of 
poverty on wealth, when profitable land is all occupied, 
commerce extended, and capital accumulated in few 
hands. Now it is remarkable that European history 
shows a gradual passage from the first to the second of 
the two conditions here described, without any inter- 
vention of a third — that of social equality. So long 
as land was abundant and people few, so long has feu- 
dalism almost every where maintained itself. The 
decay of that compact and magnificent edifice did not 
begin until population was dense, until capital was 
amassed, and every thing prepared for the second 
stage ; that in which the many are dependent on the 
few from economical causes. And, if this were the 
place for such a disquisition, it would be interesting to 
point out the strange anomalies in European manners 
and usages, which have been produced by the mainten- 
ance of feudal distinctions, and their forced application 
to a new and totally different state of things, namely, 
that created by the oligarchy of wealth. Strange 
anomalies, but certainly not without their use in mo- 
difying the coarse and degrading characteristics of 
plutocracy. 

There is only one European community in which 
feudal inequality has been destroyed before the ine- , 
quality of fortunes arising from national affluence had 
yet begun to prevail : cities being still few, commerce 
and manufactures undeveloped, and population scanty : 
namely, that of Norway. Accordingly, the social con- 
dition of Norway is extremely democratic j and would 
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be scarcely less so, were it under an absolute mo- 
narchy instead of a free constitution ; the mass of [ 
the people being in the condition of small yeomanry, 
and there being no hereditary privileges or powers. 
Now, the phenomena exhibited by Norway are displayed 
in all new colonies, and even in countries of vast 
extent and population, so long as there is neither a gra- 
dation of ranks secured either by the transmission of 
great hereditary estates in a small class, and the slavery 
or quasi-slavery of the multitude, or by the dependence 
of labourers on capitalists. Such are pre-eminently the 
phenomena of the condition of British North America 
arid of the United States. In the latter country there are 
a few large cities, a few manufacturing districts, and a 
few in which cultivation is carried on by rich slave- 
owners ; and consequently, scattered here and there, the 
elements of oligarchy j but these are at present alto- 
gether kept under by the democratic spirit of the mass 
of the community. Countries thus circumstanced are 
essentially republican. The influence of modes of go- 
vernment may pass for something in the formation of 
the character of the people ; but it is far less powerful 
than that of economical causes. If the wildest dreams 
of those who speculate on the transplantation of a com- 
plete society into new colonies could be realized, the 
aristocratic part of it must perish for want of soil to 
exist in. In colonies where valuable exportable pro- 
duce can be raised by the application of large capitals, 
if a supply of labour could be secured by the success- 
ful development of Mr. Wakefield's principles, it might 
indeed take root, but its existence would at best be 
frail and precarious. 

Individual wealth, of course, exists in such commu- 
nities; and wealth gives influence there, as well as 
every where else; but it must be available wealth, 
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joined with activity in its possessor: a distinction of 
too fugitive a nature to form even the basis of a gra^ 
duated scale of ranks. The mere ownership of a quan- 
tity of land gives none whatever, where the lord cannot 
command the services of labourers to till it. The 
fertile colony of Prince Edward's Island belongs al- 
most entirely to ten or twelve proprietors by legal title. 
It is inhabited by 40,000 people, peaceable, indus- 
trious, and well disposed in every other respect. But 
rent, to absentee proprietors, it is said that they will 
not pay : the small dues claimed by the landlords can- 
not be recovered. The mere attempt to do so has on 
one occasion excited an insurrection in one of the 
quietest societies in the world ; and, if the law had 
been rigorously enforced, the only consequence would 
have been emigration. When land becomes scarce in 
Prince Edward's Island and the neighbouring colonies, 
rent will be paid. In Canada the great landed pro- 
prietors seem to have taken scarcely any part, and 
exerted scarcely any influence, in recent political 
events. Their names are almost unknown to the mass 
of the community. The most influential members of 
the richer class seem to be, — first, the few great mer- 
chants who are by degrees establishing themselves at 
Montreal and Quebec 5 next, and perhaps exercising a 
more direct power among their fellow-citizens, the 
enterprising retail dealers and small traders who purvey 
for the numerous little markets of a thinly-scattered 
community of settlers. 

The eflPects of this natural equality of ranks on the 
genius of a people have been the theme of numberless 
political writers, and have been ably traced of late years 
by observers who have had under their eyes the result 
of the experiment on a greater scale than any former 
ages had witnessed. I scarcely need recapitulate them 
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here. There is a general spread of elementary edu- 
cation, with little care or value for the higher branches 
of knowledge. As there is little gradation of ranks, 
there can be but little of those amiable qualities which 
are chiefly valued for their tendency to soften and ame- 
liorate the relations between poor and rich: courtesy 
among the higher classes; its correlative qualities of faith- 
fulness, respectfulness, loyalty, among the lower : and 
not only are they little known, but they are rather con- 
temned, as out of place and keeping, as relics of servi- 
tude, remnants of the chain which the colonists broke 
when they abandoned their mother-country. Self-de- 
pendence, self-confidence, pride both intellectual and 
spiritual, are peculiarly encouraged. But, with little 
courtesy, there is generally much kindness and helpful- 
ness, and a spirit of fellowship and mutual support 
replaces that of mutual dependence ; though humility 
be rare, there is much manliness and simplicity of dis- 
position ; for the mind is freed from many of those 
oppressive influences which warp and degrade it amidst 
the extremes of excessive toil and idleness, of bitter 
want and pampered luxury. Add to these natural 
tendencies the prevalence of that exclusive eagerness 
for acquisition and accumulation which I have already 
mentioned, and we have most of the elements of the 
character of a new society, so far as this is produced by 
the circumstances of its economical situation. 

But the picture would be very incomplete without 
reference to that other set of causes which I have 
already mentioned, and which is too often overlooked ; 
I mean the condition of the society from which the 
emigrants have proceeded, and the example of neigh- 
bouring communities. It is evident that many of the 
common qualities above specified can scarcely be called, 
in themselves, good or evil ; they owe their good or 
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evil Stamp, or at least their strength and intensity, to 
the influence of habits and feelings acquired from other 
sources. Suppose a population chiefly comprized of emi- 
grants of a poor but industrious class ; proceeding from 
a community in which freedom prevails, but in which, as 
yet, the usages of old times, and an affectionate re- 
verence for antiquity, have hardly died away ; from a 
community possessed of commercial activity, but not 
engrossed by it ; religious in popular sentiments and 
observance ; and governed by wise and equal laws, che- 
rishing the self-respect of the citizen. And let us 
suppose that this population, brought into happier 
physical circumstances by its removal, has no very ex- 
tensive scope for ambition, or for great commercial 
speculation : that it knows itself small and powerless, 
hemmed in by the forest and the savage, — not so as to 
have its peace or safety endangered, but so as to feel 
and estimate the virtue of moderation. Perhaps we 
have now before us the picture of the happiest con- 
dition — the most favourable, on the whole, to the 
moral as well as physical well-being of the mass — which 
ever has existed in the innumerable revolutions of 
human affairs. Many drawbacks there would be, and 
many imperfections ; but, on the whole, no state of 
society would be so free from them. Such was the 
picture exhibited by a few English colonies, for instance, 
Pennsylvania, for many years before the war of inde- 
pendence ; the political Arcadia of modem times ; a 
picture which never can be presented again, amidst all 
the vicissitudes through which the civilized world may 
pass : for although the like constantly recurs in politi- 
cal history, the same never does, and society has out- 
grown this specific form. 

Very different in many respects is the state of such 
a community when political causes from abroad have 
exercised an unfavourable influence on its develop- 
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ment ; when, for example, the nation or the class from 
which the emigration proceeds has lost much of that 
attachment to old usages and opinions which once cha- 
racterized it : for this quality, though not always without 
its mischievous working in the body politic at home, 
exercises a steadying and counteracting influence on 
the progress of society in new circumstances. So, too, 
increased animosity between the poor and the rich ; 
discontent with political institutions ; a commercial 
spirit, impatient of slow results, and eager for great 
gains ; — the existence of all these in the mother-country, 
whatever their aggregate eflPect may be at home, must act 
unfavourably on the colony composed of emigrants from 
it, because they contribute to augment the force of those 
very tendencies to which colonial society, as we have seen, 
is naturally prone. The exaggerated spirit of democracy, 
in a people necessarily of democratic habits, renders all 
government more diflBcult, and self-government more 
dangerous. The feverish activity of mercantile specula- 
tion cannot but tend to injure a community in which the 
absorbing propensity is naturally the pursuit of gain. 

Nor must we omit, in considering the circumstances 
of modern colonies, the eflfects of example : the eflPects 
of the great and rapid supremacy to which one republic 
has raised itself, on the spirit and character of all the 
infant republics of the world : the influence exercised 
on the mind by the habitual contemplation of the gi- 
gantic increase of human power through the progress of 
mechanical invention. The future and the distant form 
the domain in which the imagination of the colonist 
delights to revel. Exempt from pressing want and 
engrossing toil, with little to occupy his thoughts in 
the monotonous scene around him, he wanders will, 
ingly forth into visionary regions of future opulence 
and grandeur: his ideas, his expressions, acquire a 
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certain colour of habitual exaggeration. The half-formed 
streets and rude buildings of his neighbouring market- 
town are scarcely so familiar to his eyes, as the splendid 
emporium of a populous republic, in which his children 
are to dwell, is to his fancy. The solitary steam-boat 
which traverses, at intervals, his remote waters, is to 
him the symbol of commerce in its most magnificent 
and world-embracing scale, — connects him, in fancy, 
with the realms of the farthest east and west, and ren- 
ders them tributary to his anticipated greatness. We 
have seen, in our own times, the spectacle of whole na- 
tions indulging in dreams as gorgeous and fantastic as 
those in which our old dramatists plunged the lordly 
epicures of their fancy. All this pampered luxuriance of 
imagination is not without its real utility : not to men- 
tion the powerful manner in which it sometimes con- 
tributes to economical progress, it also has a tendency, 
in its way, to elevate the mind above the mere objects 
of the hour. But it contributes only too powerfully to 
lead the colonial commonwealth into its besetting errors 
of self-will and presumption, and ignorance of its real 
position. 

On the whole, however, let us not exaggerate to our- 
selves the moral evils peculiar to new societies. It is a 
common saying, that such a country is no place for a 
gentleman ; and certainly it cannot be congenial to 
the habits of the artificial class, the joint produce of 
feudalism and wealth, so called among oul*selves. It 
does not follow that, all things taken into consideration, 
it is not the best for the great mass of mankind ; the 
best, I mean, considering man not merely as a crea- 
ture bom to eat and drink, and keep himself warm, — 
but considering him from as high a point of view as the 
most exalted philosophy requires. Let us admit all 
that has been urged, and can be urged, respecting the 
low moral condition of the mass of such a people as the 
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Canadians, or the Americans of the newer states, more 
unrestrained and violent in their conduct, but otherwise 
not very diflPerent from the former. But let us remem- 
ber also, that those regions possess no proletary class, 
living on mendicity and crime ; that, however low we 
may consider the ordinary standard of rectitude among 
the people, the petty pilfering dishonesty of the lowest 
ranks in old states scarcely exists ; that there is no over- 
grown manufacturing population, with its fearful mass 
of vice ; that the life and energy of infancy are not 
ground down by incessant toil ; that domestic morality 
is in general peculiarly pure and sound ; that religion is 
honoured, whatever the extravagances and errors with 
which religious zeal is impregnated ; — and we shall be 
disposed, on the whole, to think that the comparison, 
if pressed with odious minuteness, might possibly turn 
out not so favourable to ourselves as appears to be the 
fashionable opinion. 

On the other hand, in colonies raising valuable ex- 
portable produce, the necessary accumulation of capital 
in a few hands, which has a tendency, as we have seen, to 
take place at an early period, must certainly tend to cor- 
rect the natural proneness of colonial society towards de- 
mocracy. It must, at the very least, break the abrupt 
transition from the old state of society to the new. If a 
supply of dependent labour could be provided, the grada- 
tion of ranks might possibly be maintained. As I have 
often explained, there is no instance in colonial history 
of the combined operation of capital and labour, except 
through the medium of slavery or quasi-slavery. But 
if those mischiefs could be avoided — if, by turaing po- 
litical reveries into realities, we could create a class of 
men, free and their own masters, willing to work for 
wages^ and able to obtain an ample remuneration for 
labour, and, unable or unwilling to make the immediate 
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passage from the condition of hired labourers to that of 
independent laud-owners, — either an aristocratic state of 
society might be maintained, with all its consequences, 
good or evil ; or, at all events, the prepress of equal- 
ization would be less rapid and more safe. Now, if the 
so-called South Australian scheme, by which an abun- 
dant supply of labour is to be procured, and the price 
of land at the same time kept up, turns out to be prac- 
tically efficient, this will certainly be the nnode of its 
operatiou, in whatever degree it may realize such con- 
sequences as I have here anticipated. I hare already 
dwelt, at length, ou its economical character, and the 
prospects which it holds out. These political results, 
though more distant and uncertain, are deeply in- 
teresting, and render it a matter of still more serious 
importance that the experiment should be fairly tried. 

These considerations, as to the peculiar qualities 
which characterize society in young colonies, are pecu- 
liarly important as an introduction to the difficult 
problem of their political government. Let us now 
briefly address ourselves to a few of the elementary 
questions which enter into the composition of that 
problem. 

There are two methods by which a colony may 
be retained in political connexion with the mother- 
country. The first is that of absolute government; 
surrounded with more or with fewer controlling insti- 
tutions, which may delay or divide the action of the 
governing will ; for the chief executive officer may act 
in conjunction with a councillor sent from the mother- 
country, or with councillors appointed by the sovereign 
from among the colonists, — as in the ancient colonies 
of Spain and France, and in the crown colonies of 
Great Britain, which have no representative assembly. 
Under this system the colonists may be kept in sub- 
jection by force ; by that habit of submission which is 
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produced by such a polity; by a sense of interest, 
nay, by attachment, when substantial prosperity is 
secured to them, and the administration is wise and 
temperate. In this case the mother-state can intro- 
duce such domestic institutions as she may deem 
advisable for the welfare of the colonists ; such, for 
instance, as an aristocracy, privileged classes, a dominant 
church, or establishments for public education. She, 
the mother-countiy, charges herself in this case with 
the welfare of the governed, and is bound to mould 
their young society in such a manner as those in whom 
her own sovereign authority resides consider the most 
expedient for it. 

The other is that of absolute freedom ; in which the 
executive power in the colony claims no greater rights 
than it has in a representative government at home. 
To borrow the description of a community thus go- 
verned from Mr. Lewis's recent work * : — "In respect of 
'* its relations to foreign countries, its practical depen- 
** dence on the dominant country is complete. It is 
" related amicably to every foreign country with which 
** the dominant country is at peace. It is related hos- 
" tilely to every foreign country with which the domi- 
" nant country is at war ; although it does not main- 
" tain a standing army or navy of its own, and is 
" defended by the arms of the dominant country from 
** foreign aggression or insult. The dominant country, 
** moreover, regulates the commercial intercourse of 
" the dependency with other independent states. In 
" respect, however, of its internal affairs, the condition 
of the dependency approaches closely to a state of 
practical independence. The dominant country 
" determines the form of the government by which the 
" dependency is immediately governed. But, for 
" other purposes, the dominant country interferes as 

• On the Government of Dependencies, ch. x. p, 302, 
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** little as possible with the internal economy of the 
'< dependency ; and especially the dominant coun- 
*^ try does not require the dependency to contribute to 
*< the expenses of the general government of the 
" empire." In this case the colonists are left to tax 
themselves, to administer themselves municipally, to 
superintend their own domestic institutions. Under 
such a government there should seem much reason to 
expect that the colony would remain an integral part 
of the empire just as long as mutual interest appears to 
recommend : there need be no prejudice or imtation 
at work to bring about premature separation ; nay, 
perhaps the connexion might be maintained, by mutual 
good-will, longer than mere considerations of advantage 
would have upheld it; for there is, undoubtedly, a 
natural attachment between a colony and its metropolis, 
wherever the inhabitants of the former do not feel 
their sentiments or their interests interfered with by 
the conduct of the latter. And this natural attachment 
is kept alive to a great degree by the process of immi* 
gration. So long, for instance, as every year continues 
to furnish a great body of British colonists, fresh from 
the mother-country, and with all her feelings and 
habits clinging about them, to reinforce the population 
of our North American provinces, so long we are 
assured of a powerful influence at work to countei'act 
those tendencies to separation which the neighbourhood 
of the great Republic, or political causes originating in 
the colonies themselves, may chance to produce. 

This latter system was that adopted by our ancestors 
in the foundation of colonies. Arbitrary interference 
on the part of the government at home with what may 
be called the domestic institutions of the settlers, was 
' so rare an occurrence that it may fairly be considered 
as the violation of an established rule : whether the con- 
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stitution were charter, or royal, or proprietary, the 
system was, in practice, almost the same. The crown, 
or the proprietors, claimed nothing beyond the rights 
expressly reserved to them in the charter or deed of in- 
corporation. It was not esteemed any part of the duty 
of the central authority to superintend the affairs — civil, 
moral, or religious — of those to whom had been given, 
by tacit implication, a right to control themselves. 
We have seen that this connexion, slight as ^it was, 
maintained itself until new doctrines began to prevail 
at home, and rights of sovereignty were insisted upon 
which had never been practically asserted before : then 
the separation took place. 

It may, however, be contended, with justice, that, in 
the present circumstances of the world, absolute poli- 
tical freedom is a more dangerous boon than it was in 
the days of our ancestors ; more dangerous, that is, to 
the continuance of the connexion between the home 
government and the dependency, — which is the point we 
are now considering. Political excitement is stronger 
than of old, or at least more continuous ; high demo- 
cratic doctrines more prevalent ; the animosity of 
classes and ranks more open in its manifestations. And 
to all this must be added, as we have seen before, the 
effect of the example of the United States, ever present 
and fructifying in the imaginations of colonial reformers 
in every corner of the world. There will always be a 
government party and a popular party ; a party resting 
for its existence and influence on the detection of 
abuses, and inflamed representation of grievances j 
a party which must of necessity, be it consciously or 
unintentionally, incline towards principles of national 
independence. And it is observed, with some truth, 
by Mr. Lewis, that a popular party in a colony is inva- 
riably more extreme in its views than a popular party 
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(except the very ultra section of it) in an old country ; 
because the former can entertain comparatively little of 
those hopes of power which continually influence the 
latter, and induce the leaders of opposition to refrain 
from advocating violent measures, which, if in office, 
they might be called upon, for the sake of consistency, 
to propose. 

This last consideration would be of less importance, 
if the prizes held out to political partisans by our sys- 
tem of government were of a less tempting kind ; if 
administration were cheaper than it is. It is one of the 
many evils attending over-government, that party spirit 
is created and fostered by the mere hope of partaking 
in the profits of the great expenditure which accom- 
panies it. Our own times are probably the first in 
which the governing body, in large states, has sought 
to acquire strength by multiplying dependents on the 
public purse ; a matter of state-craft now well under- 
stood in some great European kingdoms. Under our 
old colonial system, no temptation whatever was held 
out to self-interest assuming the mask of patriotism—- 
the commonest form of hypocrisy in these days. The 
expense of the civil establishment in Massachusetts 
Bay, before the commencement of the American war, 
was estimated by Adam Smith at about 18,000/. a 
year; that of New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 
3500/. each ; that of Connecticut, 4000/. ; that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, 4500/. each ; that of 
New Jersey, 1200/.; that of Virginia and South Ca- 
rolina, 8000/. each. '* An ever memorable example,*' 
as he most truly adds, **at how small an expense 
** 3,000,000 of people may not only be governed, but 
" well governed.*'* In 1836, the civil expenditure of 

• Wealth of Nations, book iv. ch. 7. 
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Newfoundland, paid out of its revenue, was 36,000/. ; 
of Prince Edward's Island, 13,000/. ; New Brunswick, 
52,000/. ; Lower Canada, at least 100,000/.* If this 
enormous difference were compensated by superior 
government, I, for one, should be little disposed to 
cavil at the amount of the sums which the people of 
the colonies are called on to advance for the purchase 
of so inestimable a blessing. But I might safely ask 
those who entertain the highest notions of government 
and its duties, whether any of its functions, moral or 
material, are better fulfilled in our colonies of the 
present day than they were in the ancient American 
provinces. 

But to return from this digression. We have seen, 
in a former lecture, that since the American revolution 
there has been a propensity in the minds of British 
statesmen to construct a system of colonial government 
answering to neither of these descriptions, but partaking 
of the characteristics of both. It is perhaps not strictly 
correct to designate by the name of a system a series of 
aims and conceptions which were probably connected by 
no very definite unity of purpose in the minds of those 
who framed them ; but their tendency, on the whole, was, 
to construct subordinate commonwealths, not merely 
united to the mother-state for purposes of commerce 
and external relations, but of which the domestic insti- 
tutions were to be controlled and modelled by the 
superior power at home. We have granted them, as 
formerly, representative governments. But both the 



* Montgomery Martin's "Colonies of the British Empire." From 
the same authority it appears, that the domestic expenditure of 
Upper Canada, in the same year, was 216,000/. ; and of Nova 
Scotia, 77,000/.: but I do not draw these into the comparison, 
because unusually large sums appear to have been expended on 
public works. 
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right and the policy of interfering with the internal 
administration of those governments, — of introducing 
from Britain such institutions as we British approve of^ 
— of exercising a sort of paternal jurisdiction in forming 
and training the political society of the colonists, have 
been much insisted on among ourselves, and partly put 
in practice where we have had the power. Every one 
who has attentively studied the history of our present 
colonial discontents will see that I have correctly stated 
this inclination of modem opinion ; and every one who 
has studied the history of the past will probably agree 
with me that it is a depaiture, whether right or wrong, 
from the policy of our ancestors. 

And it is one which certainly involves us in many 
difficulties ; which opens to the mind altogether new 
combinations and oppugnancies of political powers ; 
which seems to require some new system of checks, some 
contrivances as yet unimagined, in order to work for 
the benefit either of the governing or dependent com- 
munity. A representative body, having the power of 
taxation, is apt to think itself omnipotent in domestic 
matters, and to act upon that supposition ; and if it then 
becomes necessary to control it by force, it is impossible 
to entrust it safely any longer with the power of taxation. 
An assembly, such as exists in many states and pro« 
vinces under absolute government, charged with the 
power of apportioning taxation, may very well subsist 
without intrenching on the prerogatives of the real 
legislature ; but an assembly which originates taxation, 
which grants the supplies, could hardly do so. As 
Mr. Lewis expresses it, " If the government of the 
" dominant country substantially govern the depen- 
" dency, the representative body cannot substantially 
<* govern it ; and, conversely, if the dependency be sub- 
•« stantially governed by the representative body, it 
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** cannot be substantially governed by the dominant 
** body. A self-governing dependency (supposing the 
** dependency not to be virtually independent) is a 
** contradiction in terms."* If so, it seems difficult 
(except by the continued application of force, and with 
repeated disturbance in the motions of the machine of 
state) to give to a people a representative assembly 
with the usual powers of such a body, and at the same 
time to establish among them domestic institutions to 
which they are not attached ; dispose of their land to 
such purposes as we, and not they, may deem expedient ; 
introduce our jurisprudence into their tribunals (as the 
criminal law of England was transferred to Canada by act 
of parliament in 1774? t) ; govern them by officers se- 
lected as friends to our state, and not as popular among 
themselves, exempting these from all responsibility to 
the colonial legislature. If it is not only expedient, but 
imperatively right, as many wise and excellent men be- 
lieve it to be, to give to a subject-people those elements 
of social well-being which they are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to appreciate for themselves, can this be done 
without the introduction, I will not say of arbitrary 
government, but at all events of a more stringent sys- 
tem than any which England has hitherto adopted 
. towards her colonies ? 

And there is one other problem in policy which is 
suggested by a view of the progress and institutions of 
our modem colonial empire. Whichever character the 
state means ultimately to impose on her offspring, — 
that of subjection, or that which Mr. Lewis calls virtual 
independence, — should the choice be made at once, or 



* Essay on the Government of Dependencies, p. 296. 

f I cite this as an example of the fact, rather than to establish 
the reasoning ; for Canada had at that period no representative 
assembly. 
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should an experimental, temporary scheme be first 
adopted ? The latter has been the modem plan among 
ourselves. Many of our existing colonies have only 
had constitutions granted them at a pretty advanced 
period in their settlement. And some have been sub- 
jected at their foundation to absolute government, with 
an understanding that they will by and by receive one : 
one (South Australia) with a promise, guaranteed by act 
of parliament, that the boon shall be given when the num- 
ber of its inhabitants amounts to 50,000. Certainly to 
observers imbued with the notions of these times, such a 
course is apt, at first sight, to appear the most advisable. 
We rather shrink from the idea of saddling the first labo- 
rious settlers in the wilderness with the duties of self-go- 
vernment : plain, practical institutions we know to be the 
best adapted for them ; and these we are apt to identify 
with absolute rule. Yet it is worth while to pause, and 
consider in how different a light our ancestors regarded 
this matter. They never dreamt (that is, in by far the 
majority of instances) that the colonist was not fully 
fitted to enjoy at first whatever measure of liberty was 
to be ultimately his portion. We have seen that the 
people of Massachusetts Bay made their own consti- 
tution almost as soon as they arrived there; it was 
ratified at home, its provisions were transferred not 
many years afterwards to a royal charter, and continued 
to exist during the whole period of its dependence. 
When the enthusiast Roger Williams settled Rhode 
Island, with a few people escaped from the persecution 
of Iheir Puritan brethren in Massachusetts, he framed 
in the very next year a republican polity for his dozen 
or two of families. It was confirmed by charter in 
1662, and continues at this very day to be the con- 
stituent law of that flourishing little commonwealth. 
According to our present ideas, Rhode Island would 
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not have been ** entitled" to a constitution until a cen- 
tury and a half after its first settlement. 

It cannot be questioned that this as well as other 
political problems are much complicated by the preva- 
lence of high political theories at the present day. The ■ 
settlers of New England were republican in habits, not 
in sentiment (which only grew up at a later era), and 
valued their free institutions just at their practical 
worth. In our times, we must always expect that a 
community possessed of political powers will be influ- 
enced more or less by exaggerated views and feelings 
in the exercise of them. But the question remains 
substantially the same, — whether 500 men of ordinary 
British habits and notions, aUd not too much scattered 
over the soil, cannot administer themselves municipally 
as well as 50,000 ; whether the size of a community — 
supposing it protected from external violence — has 
anything to do with its capacity for self-government. 
And it is to be observed, that the more dangerous in- 
fluences of the democratic spirit do not easily grow to a 
head in a very small community ; every man is known, 
every man is responsible ; and free institutions, formed 
during this period of comparative simplicity, are perhaps 
more likely to endure safely the expansion of the com- 
monwealth, than to be received with safety by a people 
already adolescent. Whatever may be the vantage 
ground secured by the central government during the 
period of delay, it is certain that when the expected boon 
arrives it will find the colony divided into two classes — 
those who are its masters now, and those who expect 
to be its masters hereafter ; and that it will find the 
minds of a large number possessed with a prejudiced 
hatred toward those elements of good society which 
may have been introduced during the period of mi- 
nority. I can only refer you, in passing, to the recent 
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history of Newfoundland, as affording perhaps the most 
striking example of events which have taken place, 
more or less, in nearly all our present colonies soon 
after their passage from a state of pupilage to freedom. 

Is there, then, no practicable method of drawing the 
bonds of union closer, and giving each member of a 
great colonial empire a greater sympathy with the mother 
country, without impairing its individual strength and 
freedom ? Is it possible (and this is the last political 
question which I will discuss) to admit into the Impe- 
rial Parliament representatives from the colonies ? 

It is well known with how much favour this project 
was received in England before the American war; 
how strongly it is advocated by Adam Smith, among 
other high authorities ; and how powerfully it is con- 
troverted by Burke. But there seems to be one radical 
objection to it, which the arguments of Burke do not 
touch. If the union is to be complete, provincial legis- 
latures must be abolished. There can be no more 
a separate parliament for Canada than a separate par- 
liament for Yorkshire. Canada must then submit to 
be taxed and governed by a body in which Canadian 
representatives would form an infinitely unimportant 
fraction, while the great mass would be utter strangers 
to Canada and its interests. Canada would have really 
no voice in the state whatever, and no recognized public 
organs at home. It would be as mere a dependency as 
Malta or Gibraltar. This is a mode of government to 
which it would be very undesirable, if it were practi- 
cable, to submit great colonies. 

But if colonies were to retain their own legislatures 
for internal taxation and the smaller details of govern- 
ment, and at the same time send representatives to the 
central parliament, then the question would necessarily 
arise, what functions do these colonial representatives 
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actually perfomi ? Where the power of taxation is, there 
resides in truth the supreme domestic authority. The 
trans-oceanic members of parliament, destitute of real 
importance, would become mere hangers-on of parties 
in the mother country ; the provincial assembly would 
represent public opinion, as it does now, and the quar- 
rels between it and the executive would be altogether 
unaffected by the influence of the little knot of gentle- 
men who might be sent to enact the visionary part of 
legislators in London. 



We have now accompanied the colony, in this rapid 
review of her progress, to that critical stage when the 
years of her apprenticeship are past, and Nature has 
pronounced her free. But it does not follow as a neces- 
sary consequence that the attainment of domestic free- 
dom is inconsistent with a continued dependence on the 
imperial sovereignty. The epoch of separation is not 
marked and definite, a necessary point in the cycle of 
human affairs, as some theorists have regarded it. 
Union might be preserved, for any reason which theory 
has to show against it, long after the sense of necessary 
dependence is gone. I do not speak of that inglorious 
and unlovely subjection which may be maintained by 
force ; a possibility to which the last few years have 
given more colour than ever, from the increased facili- 
ties of communication, and the terrible strength which 
has been added to the resources of modern war ; but 
one which every wise man must deprecate as a far worse 
result than that which it prevents. But the mere poli- 
tical link of sovereignty may remain, by amicable con- 
sent, long after the colony has acquired sufficient 
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strength to stand alone. Existing relations may be 
preserved, by very slight sacrifices, on terms of mutual 
good-will. But this can only be by the gradual relax- 
ation of the ties of dependence. The union must more 
and more lose the protective, and approximate to the 
federative, character. And the crown may remain, at 
last, in solitary supremacy, the only common authority 
recognized by many different legislatures, by many 
nations politically and socially distinct. 

Such, at least, are the reveries of speculative politi- 
cians. A\liether such a future is to be expected, as 
within the range of reasonable probability, for our own 
magnificent and daily expanding empire, is a question 
on which I forbear to dwell. If the anticipation of it 
be only a dream, it is one which elevates and inspires 
the imagination. Rome, for five centuries, controlled 
under one sceptre the 



thousand tribes nourished on strange religions 



And lawless slaveries 

which occupied half the surface of the ancient world. 
And the character of her supremacy altered precisely 
as I have supposed that of my imaginary colonial em- 
pire to alter. In the first ages of her dominion, there 
was a ruling people, controlling the rest of mankind 
with equal laws and firm policy, but retaining to itself 
all the benefits of power, and nearly all the privileges 
of municipal freedom. Gradually, by steps more or 
less marked, this form of polity was succeeded by a 
very different one. There was no longer any political 
distinction of nations. The name of province was re- 
tained ; but the province, from a subject district, became 
a mere territorial division of the empire. Its people were 
still called provincials ; but the provincial was substan^ 
tially on the same footing with the Italian, the Italian 
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with the Roman. Rome herself was looked up to with 
reverence, not with jealousy ; as the fountain of laws, 
order, and civilization, but no longer as imposing them 
on a conquered world. And the Roman Empire sub- 
sisted inviolate to the last, — torn asunder by foreign 
violence, but never divided from within. 

On such conditions as these — and assuredly, if not 
on these, then on none — may we not conceive Eng- 
land as retaining the seat of the chief executive au- 
thority, the prescriptive reverence of her station, the 
superiority belonging to her vast accumulated wealth, 
and as the commercial metropolis of the world ; and 
united, by these ties only, with a hundred nations,— not 
unconnected, like those which yielded to the spear of 
the Roman, but her own children, owning one faith 
and one language ? May we not figure to ourselves, 
scattered thick as stars over the surface of this earth, 
communities of citizens owning the name of Britons, 
bound by allegiance to a British sovereign, and uniting 
heart and hand in maintaining the supremacy of Bri- 
tain on every shore which her unconquered flag can 
reach? These may be extravagant views; but, if 
rightly understood, they have this advantage, — that the 
pursuit of them cannot lead the mind to wander in an 
unprofitable track. They are altogether inconsistent 
with the notions which have at different times led this 
country so fatally astray, in the defence of valueless 
rights or imaginary advantages ; they are altogether 
inconsistent with the idea of a subjection enforced by 
bayonets — of a subjection bought through the means 
of a constant and galling expenditure, or bought by 
the still more injurious method of conceding com- 
mercial monopolies. Every step which could be taken 
towards the construction or maintenance of an union 
thus cemented would be a step favourable to the indi- 
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▼idual well-being and prosperity of every member. 
Every experiment in this direction would be serviceable 
alike to the colony affected by it, whether the ultimate 
destiny of that colony were an equitable connexion, or 
a bloodless separation.* 

* I feel myself bouDd to state that this last Lecture has under- 
gone some alterations since I delivered it ; which was, indeed, before 
the appearance of the work of Mr. Lewis, so frequently cited in it. 
This is a liberty which I have not ventured to take with any of 
the others ; and I am conscious of some of the deficiencies which 
the reader will observe in them, but have been reluctant to supply 
them to any extent on revision ; holding, with Mr. Senior, that " one 
** of the principal objects of the statute, requiring from the Pro- 
" fessor of Political Economy an annual publication, must have 
" been, that the public might know the sort of doctrines incul* 
« cated at Oxford." 
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NOTE TO LECTURE V. 

I FIND that some statements in this Lecture have been considered 
adverse to the promotion of emigration to the colonies. Such 
certainly was not my intention. But I was anxious to lead my 
hearers to distinguish between the practical and useful objects of 
emigration, and those which appear to me visionary. 

The principal object of the first description is, that of open- 
ing new sources of production, and new outlets for our trade. 
For this purpose, it would be difficult indeed to overrate the ad- 
vantage of colonization. But the growth of new branches of 
trade must be gradual ; and a bounty on emigration for such a 
purpose as this would be, at the best, a very expensive mode of 
purchasing a distant benefit. 20,000 or 30,000 emigrants are now 
sent out annually by government or parochial assistance: that 
number might be increased to a very considerable extent by the 
judicious employment of colonial funds, without burdening the 
mother country ; and any measures ensuring such a result would 
be equally beneficial to herself and her colonies. 

In the next place, emigration is generally advantageous to the 
individual who emigrates : it often rescues him from a state of 
destitution. It not unfrequently relieves over-burdened parishes, 
and estates in which the consolidation of farms is going on : it 
may relieve to a still greater extent over-peopled corners of the 
empire, such as the western islands : it may possibly (I wish this 
could be stated with more confidence) relieve the working classes in 
particular trades and places in times of great pressure. And these 
individual or local reasons are quite sufficient to induce any reason- 
able politician or philanthropist to encourage emigration, without 
thinking it necessary to require proof of national benefits to be 
obtained by it. 

But the popular mode of representing emigration is as a cure 
for national evils ; a remedy for the distress so perpetually re- 
curring in a country dependent on trade and manufactures for the 
support of one third of its population. And it is against the 
sanguine adoption of such views as these that caution seems to 
me to be peculiarly requisite. Those who speak of emigration in 
language such as this, must mean (whether they have reflected on 

U 4 
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the extent of their own meaning or not) emigration carried to sach 
an amount as to alter the existing proportions between capital and 
labour. If the project does not aim at accomplishing this, it aims 
at nothing, and is a mere delusion. Such a project I cannot but 
regard as chimerical ; altogether unwarranted by past experience ; 
of very doubtful benefit at home, and productive at best only of 
temporary relief : and, if found practicable in its details, certain to 
be attended with enormous evils in the execution. 

In fact, it seems pretty well admitted by all who have reflected 
on the subject, that to effect any such change by indiscriminate 
emigration, in a kingdom of which the population increases 
nearly at the rate of 300,000 per annum, is altogether out of the 
question. But then it is argued that a great effect might be pro- 
duced, with comparatively little difficulty, by select emigration : 
that is to say, by sending out, annually, a moderate number of 
persons of both sexes, just arriving at the marriageable age. In this 
way, it is said, population might be stopped, if it were desirable, 
from increasing altogether, by a very moderate amount of emi- 
gration ; and, therefore, relief to the labour market might easily be 
afforded. 

Mr. Wakefield's calculation on the subject is this. He takes 
the population of Great Britain (1833) at 14,000,000 ; the annual 
marriages at 105,000, or one in 134; and therefore, that by 
removing 210,000 persons per annum, Britain would soon be 
depopulated. 

" But this effect would occur through the removal of a much 
" smaller number. It would occur by the yearly removal of all 
" who in each year should attain the age of puberty. It is 

reckoned that the yearly births are to the whole population in 

the proportion of about 1 to 31. Taking the yearly births, then, 
" to be 451,612, or, for round numbers, 450,000, and assuming 
" that not above one third of these, or 150,000, reach the age of 
" puberty, it appears that England might soon be depopulated by 
'* the yearly abstraction, for some years, of a number of persons 
" not much greater than the number who did actually emigrate 
" last year. But there is a way by which, with a still smaller 
" yearly outlay, England might be depopulated : by taking away 
" every year a number of young couples sufficient to reduce the 
" whole number in after years ; so that the whole number of young 
" couples should be in time reduced to one. Supposing that this 
" might be effected, though not so quickly as if all were removed 
" by removing every year half of the young couples who had 
" in that year reached the age of puberty, then might England be 
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" depopulated by the yearly removal, for some years, of 75,000 
" persons," &c. — England and America. 

. Now let us first consider the soundness of this argument with 
respect to the effect of emigration on the number of the people. 
I think it must strike every reader at once, that there is evidently 
some mistake in the first calculation. It is impossible that only 
150,000 persons can reach the age of puberty in every year, and 
yet that 105,000 couple should be married in every year. 

But, without examining into the causes of this oversight, let us 
examine the latter part of the calculation, which is the more prac- 
tical. Mr. Wakefield estimates the births at 1 in 31, and upon 
this datum assumes that the removal of 75,000 persons per annum 
would depopulate England, if they were to emigrate at the proper 
age, and in equal numbers of each sex. Now, both he, and other 
writers who have taken the same view (see Colonial Gazette^ 
Jan. 19. IS^S, for a similar calculation), seem to me, I must con- 
fess, to have fallen into the same fallacious reasoning which misled 
Sir Francis Divernois, and other calculators of the early part of 
this century, who foretold the decline of the French population 
from the enormous drafts which 20 years of war made on those 
who, in every year, attained the marriageable age ; drafts far 
greater than any which the boldest scheme of emigration could 
effect. They have assumed the ratio of births to the population^ of 
an age to have children^ as something invariable. The fact is, that 
if a certain number of marriageable couples were removed in 
every year, the ratio of births to the remaining population, of an 
age to have children, would immediately increase. 

Suppose a gross population of 20,000,000, and births at the rate 
of 1 in 30 per annum. About two fifths, or 8,000,000, may be con- 
sidered as persons of an age to have children. The births, compared 
with these, are as 1 in 12 per annum. Suppose 1,000,000 of these 
removed : if the ratio of births to the population of an age to have 
children were to continue the same, of course the increase of popula- 
tion would receive a check ; the ratio of births to the whole popu- 
lation would fall from 1 in 30 to nearly 1 in 33. But the ratio of 
births to the number of persons, of an age to have children, would 
not continue the same if the removal were effected without a pro- 
portional loss of capital. The removal of so many persons in the 
vigour of life, the amount of employment remaining the same, 
would raise the rate of wages, increase the number of marriages, and 
very speedily the number of births. The 7,000,000 might easily 
produce as many as 8,000,000 did before. The rate of both 
marriages and births might rise to a proportion far exceeding any 
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thing that economists, judging merely from the ordinar}' circum- 
stances of English societ}', could anticipate. In the State of Gua- 
naxuato, in Mexico, marriages are estimated at 1 in 50 or 60, and 
births at 1 in 16, per annum. Without anticipating that such 
extraordinary proportions as these might prevail in England, it 
would, at all events, be easy to show that the rise would be so 
great as to disconcert altogether the calculations of Mr. Wakefield 
and his followers. A new bounty would be afforded to popu- 
lation, 'precisely in the same manner as it would be afforded by 
the sudden addition of a large and fertile tract to the surface of 
Britain. 

But let us admit Mr. Wakefield's reasoning, and suppose that 
the removal of 50,000 or 70,000 persons, of a particular age, per 
annum, might prevent the increase of population : what would be 
the results? It is no advantage, in the abstract, to check the in- 
crease of population. What we seek to attain is present relief for 
the labour market. How would the removal of young couples 
effect this, more than the removal of people of other ages ? The 
removal of 1000 persons just arrived at the marriageable age pro- 
duces, in the first instance, no greater effect in the labour market 
than the removal of any 1000 other persons, of an age to obtain 
employment. All that follows from Mr. Wakefield's supposition is, 
that, 20 years hence, another effect may begin to be perceptible, 
in the diminished number who would then attain the age of labour. 
But is it really proposed, that government should legislate for pre- 
sent necessities, with a view to the condition of the labour market 
20 years hence ? Those who maintain such a proposition ought 
at least to state the grounds for it, and not to propose select emi- 
gration, as it is called, as a remedy for existing evils, which it obvi- 
ously would not touch at all. 

Under a well-regulated system of emigration, young persons, in 
equal numbers of both sexes, and unencumbered with many chil- 
dren, will always be preferred ; less for the sake of the mother 
country than of the colony, or rather of the emigrants themselves, 
since such emigrants arc rarely able, at the outset, to burden 
themselves with the support of great numbers of useless hands. 
But these are precisely the people whom it is most difficult to 
induce to emigrate. Nor is it desirable that it should be otherwise. 
We are not yet come to such a condition that the young, full of 
strength and hope, and with all the pleasures of an English home 
in prospect, should be driven to seek an eleemosynary passage 
to some distant region, as the greatest boon that can be offered 
them. 
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<« The object of the promoters of this scheme," says Lord Jolm 
Russell, speaking of a recent project for wholesale emigration^ 
« js — to relieve the mother country of those whose labour is the 
" least profitable, and who, at present, form the greatest burden 
" on its resources. But the object of the colonies is naturally of 
" a totally different nature. Their object is to obtain, not the 
" worst, but the best, class of labourers. They want neither the 
" old nor the very young, — but those who are so capable of 
" woricing as to be sure of employment even in this country. 
" Now, from the papers that have been laid upon the table of the 
" House, it does not appear that there is any disposition on the 
" part of good and efficient labourers to emigrate. There is no 
" doubt that labourers who are burdened with large families, and 
" those who have arrived at an age when much exertion cannot 
<' be expected from them, and who in this country find it difficult, 
'< from these causes, to obtain a livelihood, are willing enough to 
'' emigrate : but these are the very classes that the colonists do 
" not want ; the very classes whom they regard as an evil and an 
" injury, whenever they are thrust upon them. If, on the other 
" hand, it be said, * We will confine ourselves to those young 
" ' couples who are perfectly able to work, and to earn their sub- 
" * sistence in this country,' then it will be found (and I must say 
" I am not sorry that this is so) that the class of persons who are 
" enabled to obtain sufficient employment at home are not dis- 
" posed to separate themselves from their relatives and friends, 
" and, consequently, in almost every instance decline the boon 
" that is offered to them in the shape of free passage to a strange 
" and distant land. Therefore, if this bridge were made, it is not 
" to be supposed that there would be at once a rush of the better 
" and only valuable class of labourers over it to the colonies." — 
Mirror of Parliament, IS^O, p. 3522. 

There cannot, in fact, be a greater contrast than between the 
brilliant anticipations of projectors on this side of the water, respect- 
ing the eager welcome with which any influx of British emigrants 
would be received in regions requiring nothing but labour to render 
them productive, and the jealous watchfulness of the people in 
the colonies against the introduction of burdensome visitors — that 
is, of the very class whom we are most anxious^ in this country, to 
send them ; and, it may be added, who are themselves most anxious 
to go. For every one acquainted with the feelings of the labouring 
classes in this country knows that it is not the young and enter- 
prising, those who with industry can generally find employment 
at will, who are tempted by the offer of emigration ; but the idle. 
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those of a changeable and dissatisfied disposition, and the irre* 
gularly employed, who are always expecting to better themselves 
by change ; or the more unfortunate class of hard-working la- 
bourers, whose families have outrun their means ; or those who are 
only educated for a particular trade, in which employment hap- 
pens to fail. We know with what jealousy indiscriminate emi- 
gration is regarded in Canada, where, for a considerable time, the 
legislature imposed a tax on it. And some of those who are in 
the habit of representing our colonies as a certain refuge for all 
the unemployed and destitute, would surely be a little scared from 
their conclusions if they were to read the Report of the Immigra- 
tion Committee at Sydney (the Bishop of Australia chairman), 
made on the 12th Nov. 1839, in the very height of the furious 
demand for labourers which existed at one period in New South 
Wales. (It is printed among other papers in a return to an 
address of the House of Commons, 8th August, 1840.) The 
committee found their preference for the bounty system over that 
of emigration in government ships on its securing the rejection 
of undesirable applicants for emigration. Among these they 
reckon all persons above forty years of age — conceiving any 
departure from the regulation which fixes that limit to be " highly 
" improper." They also report, that it cannot be considered ad- 
visable to resort to the Poor Law Unions in search of parties to 
whom a free passage shall be granted ; for the unions must have, 
too obviously, a disposition to rid themselves of the most burden- 
some and troublesome individuals or families, " and there is danger 
" lest the choice of subjects for emigration^ at the cost of the 
" colony, should come to be decided rather by consideration for 
** local interests in England than for those of the Australian com- 
" munity. That such a tendency does exist, and has to a certain 
" extent prevailed, is clear from the accounts received by your 
" committee of the description of a large portion (even so great 
" as one third) of the emigrants from Ireland ; in whose case, 
'< either from the want of a sufficient care in the selection, or from 
" other causes not obvious to your committee, there exists a dis- 
" inclination on the part of the public to employ them so readily 
" as others, insomuch that it frequently has become necessary to 
" discharge them from the emigration barrack without having 
" obtained an engagement. Being thus without resource, they 
" become a burden to themselves and to the colony." The com- 
mittee appear, in short, to be very desirous of emigrants, but then 
they must be neither past the flower of life, nor paupers, nor such 
as one third at least of our Hibernian brethren ; in short, only the 
best possible specimens will serve their turn. And that this is no 
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mere display of fsistidiousness on the part of the committee, but 
really founded on the difficulty experienced in disposing of in- 
ferior labourers, even where the want of labour was greatest, is 
strikingly evinced by the following pasages from the examination 
of Mr. Pinnock, resident immigration agent : — 

" Is there still a great demand for labour ? — Yes, a very great 
*^ demand. 

" Are there any considerable number of those who have arrived 
" without employment, or have you experienced much difficulty 

in providing employment for all ? — I am sorry to say, that in 

disposing of the Irish immigrants very great difficulty has been 
*' experienced. 

" How do you reconcile that difficulty with the continuance of 
" a great demand for labour ? — Because there are so many of an 
** ineligible description. 

" Do you mean as to age, or physical qualification ? — I mean, 
" generally, that they are in all respects unsuitable. 

** As they fell under your disposal, it is to be presumed that they 
" arrived by the government ships ? — Yes. 

" Do you refer to Irish immigrants as specially liable to that 
" objection ? — More especially with respect to the Irish. 

" Is the number of ineligible persons so great as to bear any 
" considerable proportion to the entire number of immigrants 
*• introduced ? — Yes, at least one third of the whole number 
" introduced by government. The Irish immigrants constitute 
" more than one third of the whole introduced in government 
<* ships, and among them there are occasionally a few persons of 
" an useful class from the north of Ireland ; but the great bulk of 
" them are unserviceable. Persons will not engage them, and 
'* they lie on hand, as my returns will show, week After week, at a 
" heavy expense to the public, so that, in fact, the least eligible are 
" the most expensive. 

.... " There are three government emigrant ships recently 
" arrived. The ' Cornwall,* with agricultural labourers from the 
" counties of Kent and Sussex, who are rapidly engaging, although 
" only landed four days ; there were nearly 400 men, women, and 
" children. The * Bussorah Merchant,* with about 250 souls from 
" Gloucestershire ; they consist of a few agriculturists, but too 
" many from the factories : they have also been in the harbour only 
" four days, and are going off* only tolerably well. There is also 
" the * Navarino,* from Cork, which landed its emigrants nineteen 
** days ago, and not above one half are yet engaged. 
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** How long does the government engage to maintain them 
** until they find employment ? — Hitherto a month, which has 
<' now been reduced to a fortnight At the expiration of that 
<< time their rations are discontinued, and they themselves ordered 
** to remove from the immigration buildings. . • • . The greater 
" portion of them become paupers, hanging about Sydney, forming 
^ the nucleus of a state of society which, in our circumstances, 
" it is most desirable to prevent. 

'* Can you furnish the committee with a statement of the number 
<< of persons who have left the barrack without engagement in 
" service ? — I cannot accurately, but a considerable number 
" have done so ; a great number of them, however, have been 
" removed for declining to accept eligible offers of employment, at 
** a fair rate of wages. 

** Have you any in the barrack at the present, whom you expect 
*< to be compelled to remove from a contrary reason, because no 
«* eligible offer has been made to them ? — The remainder of 
"the *Navarino*s* people, amounting to about 150 souls, have 
" been ordered to remove from this cause. Their rations were 
" discontinued on Saturday last, the 7th ; the people have not, 
" however, left the buildings, and I fear I shall have great diffi- 
" culty in making them. 

" Is that because they have no other place to go to, and no 
*• means of support elsewhere ? — They are perfectly destitute ; 
" they have no friends in the colony ; and many of them are per- 
" fectly unfit for any labour required in this colony : under these 
" circumstances, I fear that, notwithstanding the orders which 
" have been given, it will be necessary to maintain them for an 
" indefinite period at the public expense. 

" Do you attribute this to the present scarcity and high price 
" of provisions, which renders persons unwilling to engage so many 
" servants as they would under the ordinary circumstances of 
" the colony ? — I have found that the present scarcity has im- 
" peded the engagement of labourers with large families, but I do 
" not attribute to that cause the non-engagement of the people by 
" the * Navarino.* 

" You have said, and are of opinion, that there is still a very 
" great demand for useful and effective labourers of all descrip- 
" tions ? — Very great, including the class of domestic ser- 
« vants.'* 

There is one more difficulty in the way of wholesale emigration 
at the expense of government, to which I have not adverted. 
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There is at present an annual emigration of 30,000 or 40,000 
persons from the United Kingdom to the colonies, at their own 
expense, besides that to the United States. But if emigration to 
the same quarters were stimulated by bounty, it can scarcely be 
doubted that voluntary emigration would be very materially les- 
sened. Every one would spare his own resources, and endeavour 
to get a share in the liberality of government. This point is 
strongly insisted on by Mr. Elliot, in several of his despatches on 
the subject: and see letter No. 17. in the Report of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Board, for the year 1840. 

Those who have studied this subject will read with interest the 
following extract from a paper on the recent census, read by Mr. 
Porter at the Statistical Society, in which the actual effect of 
emigration on the movement of population in the United Kingdom, 
for the last ten years, is considered : — 

" Considerable disappointment has been expressed that the rate 
** of increase experienced in Great Britain between 1831 and 
" 1841 has been below that exhibited between 1821 and 1831. 
" Those rates were : — 



** Between 1821 and 1831. 


Between 1831 and 1841. 




Per Cent. 




Per Cent 


Eng^land - 


- 16-0 


England 


- 14-5 


Wales 


- 12-0 


Wales 


- 13-0 


Scotland 


- 13-0 


Scotland 


- ll-l 


Islands in British Seas 


- 15-8 


Islands in British Seas 


- 19-6 


Great Britain 


- 15-0 


Great Britain 


- 14-0 



" A slight examination may suffice to show that this disappoint- 
" ment is in a great degree, if not altogether, unfounded. 

" It is well known that great numbers of persons are continually 
" leaving the kingdom, to settle in our colonies and in foreign lands. 
" No accurate account of their numbers can be given. The state- 
" ments furnished by the custom-houses include only those persons 
" who leave our shores in ships specially employed for the convey- 
" ance of emigrants ; but it is well known that a large number, in 
" the aggregate, of passengers is taken by trading vessels, and of 
" these no account is preserved. If, therefore, we limit the inquiry 
" to the numbers given by the custom-houses of England and 
" Scotland, we may be sure of being below the truth ; and, thus. 
" corrected, the comparison between the two decennary periods 
" will be as follows : — 
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•* Between 1821 and 1831. 

England and Walea, 
Population, 1821 - -11,978,875 
Emigrated in 10 years, to 

1831 - . . 124,888 



Population, 1831 
Increase 



11,853,987 

- 13,897,187 

- 2,043,200 
or 1 7 05 per cent 



Scotland, 
Population, 1821 - - 2,093,456 
Emigrated in 10 years, to 

1831 - - - 20,969 



Population, 1831 
Increase 



2,072,487 
2,365,114 



292,627 
or 13*98 per cent. 



Great Britain, 
Population, 1821 - - 14,072,331 
Emigrated in 10 years, to 

1831 - - - 145,857 



Population, 1831 



13,926,474 
- 16,262,301 



Between 1831 and 1841. 

England and Wale», 
Population, 1831 - - 13,897,187 
Emigrated in 10 years, to 

1841 - - - 394,103 



Population, 1841 
Increase 



13,503,082 

- 15,911,725 

- 2,408,643 
or 17*33 per cent. 



Scotland, 
Population, 1831 - - 2,365,114 
Emigrated in 10 years, to 

1841 - - - 66,173 



Population, 1841 
Increase 



2,298,941 
- 2,628,957 

330,316 
or 13*95 per cent. 



Great Britain, 
Population, 1831 - - 16,262,301 
Emigrated in 10 years, to 

1841 . - - 460,278 



Increase - - 2,335,827 
or 1 6 *59 per cent. 



Population, 1841 



15,802,023 
18,540,682 



Increase - - 2,738,650 
or 16*82 per cent. 



" If the same rate of increase had been experienced between 
'* 1831 and 184*1 as was exhibited between 1821 and 1831, making 
'* allowance, in both cases, for the ascertained number of emi- 
'' grants, the actual numbers of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
" would not have been so great as they are now by 38,546 
" persons. 

\- •«• There is, however, an unavoidable inaccuracy in this state- 
" ment, occasioned by the impossibility of determining the place 
" of nativity of the several emigrants. All that we know on this 
" head is, the part of the kingdom whence they depart In the 
<< above computation, all quitting England have been considered 
** English, and all quitting Scottish ports are reckoned as belong- 
'* ing to Scotland ; but it is certain that many have come from 
" Ireland to take their passage in emigrant ships sailing from 
" Liverpool, and from other parts both in England and in Scot- 
" land. Will it be far wrong to reckon that this number is about 
<< equal to that of other emigrants of English and Scottish birth, 
'* of whom no account has been taken?" — Journal of the Statistical 
Society^ Jan. 1842. 
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NOTE TO LECTURE VI H. 

ON COLONIAL TRADE. 

Since this Lecture was delivered, an attempt has been made to 
place the relative value of Foreign and Colonial Trade in a new 
light, by Colonel Torrens, in his publication entitled " The 
Budget** The view of the subject taken by this distinguished 
economist is, — that any country, by imposing a duty on the goods 
of another, has the power of attracting to herself a greater propor- 
tion of the precious metals, raising the price of her own commo- 
dities, and lowering that of the commodities of the country in 
question. And hence Colonel Torrens deduces the conclusion, 
that hostile tariffs should be met by retaliatory duties, and the 
trade with our colonies left free ; in short, that the old colonial 
system should be maintained, so long as our foreign customers 
cannot be induced to deal with us on terms of perfect reciprocity. 
" The prosperity of the country cannot be arrested by the hostile 
" tariffs of foreign rivals, if England will establish throughout her 
<< wide-spread empire a British commercial league — a colonial 
*' ZoUverein." 

I am not aware that any political economist has ever disputed 
the proposition, — that when one country imposes an unfavourable 
tariff upon the goods of another, a disturbance of the distribution of 
the precious metals is produced, to the disadvantage of the country 
of which the commodities are taxed ; at least in the first instance. 
To maintain the contrary would be to maintain that a country 
suffers nothing by the imposition of duties on her produce in 
foreign markets. But the extent to which Colonel Torrens carries 
his doctrine is so unusual, and the consequences he deduces from 
it are so startling, as to have attracted considerable attention to 
his arguments. 

" By the abstraction of money from one country," says Mr. 
Ricardo*, ^< and the accumulation of it in another, all commo- 
'* dities are affected in price; and consequently encouragement is 
" given to the exportation of many more commodities besides 
" money, which will, therefore, prevent so great an effect from 
" taking place on the value of money in the two countries as might 

* In his chapter on Foreign Trade (p. 170. 1st edit.). 
VOL. II. X 
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" otherwise be expected. Besides the improvements in arts and 
" machinery, there are various other causes which are constantly 
'< operating on the natural course of trade, and which interfere 
'< with the equilibrium and the relative value of money. Bounties 
'* on exportation or importation, new taxes on commodities, some- 
" times by their direct and at other times by their indirect opera- 
** ration, disturb the natural trade of barter, and produce a 
" consequent necessity of importing or exporting money, in order 
" that prices may be accommodated to the natural course of com- 
" merce ; and the effect is produced, not only in the country 
" where the disturbing cause takes place, but in a greater or less 
" degree in every country of the commercial world.'' 

It appears to be on the foundation of this passage, and generally 
of the well-known chapter from which it is extracted, that the 
theory of Colonel Torrens is raised. And I will proceed to state 
it, as nearly as my room will serve, in his own words ; hoping that 
I may not render it unintelligible by compression : — 

1. " When commercial countries receive the productions of 
** each other duty free, then (the efficacy of labour being the same 
" in each) the precious metals will be distributed among them in 
*^ equal proportions, and the general scale of prices will be the 
*' same in each. 

2. " When any particular country imposes import duties upon 
" the productions of other countries, while those other countries 
" continue to receive her products duty free, then such particular 
*' country draws to herself a larger proportion of the precious 
" metals, maintains a higher range of general prices, than her 

neighbours, and obtains, in exchange for the produce of a given 
quantity of her labour, the produce of a greater quantity of 
" foreign labour. 

3. " When any country is deprived of that command over the 
" precious metals which is due to the efficacy of her labour in 
" producing articles for the foreign market, by the hostile tariffs 
" of other countries, she may recover her due command of the 
*^ precious metals, by imposing retaliatory and equivalent duties 
" upon the importation of the productions of the countries by 
" which the hostile tariffs are maintained. 

4. ^* When, from foreign rivalry and hostile tariffs, a country 
" begins to lose a portion of her former command over the metals, 
" and to experience a contraction of the currency, a fall in prices, 
" in profits, and in wages, and a falling off in the revenue ; then, 
" the lowering of import duties upon the productions of countries 
" retaining their hostile tariflfe, instead of affording relief, would 
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aggravate the general distress by occasioning a more rapid 

abstraction of the metals, and a deeper decline in prices, in profits, 
" in wages, and in the revenue, accompanied not by a diminution, 
** but by an increase, in the real extent of taxation." 

This doctrine may be illustrated by a supposed instance, which 
I will also give in the language of Colonel Torrens ; having merely 
changed his imaginary parties from England and France to Eng- 
land and Cuba. 

Let us assume, in the first instance, that labour is applied with 
equal efiect in England and in Cuba; that, in consequence, the 
metals are distributed in equal proportions throughout the two 
countries ; and that the commerce carried on consists in the ex- 
change of cloth, worth in England 1,000,000/., for sugar, worth 
in Cuba 1,000,000/. This being the previous state of things, let 
us assume further, that, while £)ngland receives the sugar of Cuba 
duty free, Cuba imposes a duty of 50 per cent, on English cloth. 
The effects of this duty would be to alter the distribution of the 
metals in favour of Cuba, and, consequently, to raise prices in that 
country, and to lower them in England. The process would be 
as follows: — In Cuba, the price of English cloth would be in- 
creased by the amount of the duty, and its consumption in that 
country diminished in a corresponding degree ; while in England, 
in the first instance^ the price of Cuba sugar would not be en. 
hanced, and the consumption would, consequently, continue as 
before. 

The result of these changes would foe, that England would not 
now send to Cuba such a quantity of cloth as would pay for the 
sugar she received, and would be compelled to discharge a part of 
her foreign debt by a transmission of bullion. This would raise 
prices in Cuba, and depress prices in England. In England, there 
would be less money applicable to the consumption of sugar, and 
the consumption of the article would gradually diminish. In Cuba, 
there would be more and more money applicable to the purchase 
of cloth, and the consumption of cloth would gradually increase. 
And these processes would continue until the quantity of cloth 
sent to Cuba again became sufficient to pay for the quantity of 
sugar received, and until no further transmission of the metals 
should be required. But when the commerce between the two 
countries should thus be restored to a trade of barter, the precious 
metals would no longer be equally distributed between them, and 
the scale of prices would be higher in Cuba, than in England. 

In discussing these views of Colonel Torrent, it appears im- 
portant to consider, in the first place, whether their truth would 
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be at all afTected by the omission of the precious metals from the 
sopposed case. Let us examine how the imposition of a duty of 
50 per cent, on English goods in Cuba would affect trade, and the 
exchangeable value of commodities, if the commerce were entirely 
carried on by barter; all other assumptions being the same as 
before. 

Suppose that Cuba lays on a duty of 50 per cent on English 
cloth, or, in other words, that the government retains one bale for 
its own use out of every three imported. Supposing the demand 
far Cuba sugar to continue in England as before, it is evident that 
Cuba sugar will no longer be bought directly with English goods, 
if it can be bought circuitously with English goods through the 
intervention of the produce of other countries. England will buy 
Cuba sugar, say with French silks, by exchanging cloth for silks, 
and exporting the silks to Cuba. But inasmuch as the demand 
for English cloth in France at its present exchangeable value is 
fully supplied, England can export no more cloth thither, except 
by submitting to a reduction of the exchangeable value of English 
cloth as compared with French silks. England must buy a smaller 
quantity of French silks with the same quantity of English cloth 
as before. England must next carry the silks so purchased to 
Cuba, to exchange for sugar. But the demand in Cuba for 
French silks, at their present exchangeable value as compared 
with Cuba sugar, is already supplied. Therefore, in order that 
more French silks may be taken by Cuba, their price, estimated 
in Cuba sugar, must fall. The result, therefore, of the whole 
transaction is, that English cloth falls in exchangeable value rela- 
tively to French silks, and French silks fall in exchangeable value 
relatively to Cuba sugar. When this has been accomplished, the 
trade between England and Cuba continues on a new footing, 
and one disadvantageous to the former country. 

It will be perceived at once that the commodity which I have 
here called French silks is affected precisely in the same manner 
and proportion as the precious metals introduced by Colonel 
Torrens into his argument. And if my views are correct, precisely 
the same effects would be produced by a duty imposed by one 
country on the productions of another^ whether the precious metals 
existed or not.* 

This being the case, let us now revert to the supposition ex- 
cluding the precious metals, and assume that a third country, 

* Of course I am omitting from consideration the effects which would be 
produced by the lowering of money prices on existing public and private con- 
tracts, and the national credit. These are important practical features of the 
subject, but have nothing to do with the speculative doctrine. 
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Brazil, also produces sugar in sufficient quantities to supply the 
English demand, but that Brazil sugar is 5 per cent, dearer than 
Cuba : that is^ that if 100 bales of English cloth sell for 100 cwt. of 
Cuba sugar, 105 bales of English cloth will only obtain 100 cwt. of 
Brazil sugar. If the quantity afforded by Cuba is sufficient to 
supply the English consumption, it follows of course that no sugar 
from Brazil is imported into England so long as free trade between 
England and Cuba continues. But as soon as the new tariff has 
been established, and English cloth begins to fall in relation to 
French silks, English cloth begins also to fall in relation to Brazil 
sugar. And as soon as Cuba sugar begins to rise in relation to 
French silks, it begins also to rise in relation to Brazil sugar. 
Under this double alteration of circumstances, the point is very 
soon reached at which Brazil sugar comes into competition with 
Cuba sugar in the English market. And if the Cuba tariff is per- 
sisted in, the effect must very soon be, that Cuba sugar is entirely 
driven out of the field, and Brazil sugar supplies its place. Eng- 
land loses to the amount of 5 per cent, at the utmost on the ex- 
changeable value of her cloth, by its exclusion from the ports of 
the cheapest sugar-growing country ; but the foreign commerce 
of Cuba is absolutely ruined. 

And I confess that I do not see in what way the introduction of 
the precious metals can vary the supposition. It appears to me 
that gold and silver would then occupy precisely the same place in 
the argument which I have assigned to French silks, and be subject 
to exactly the same laws. Suppose that, before the tariff is imposed, 
cloth is worth 20^. per bale in England, sugar 205. per bale in 
Cuba: 1,000,000 bales of cloth exchange for 1,000,000 cwt. of 
sugar. Brazil sugar cannot be sold under 21^. per cwt. so as to 
repay the cost of production, and does not reach the English 
market at all. The effect of the imposition of the tariff is, that 
Cuba sugar is purchased by England with gold obtained for 
cloth, instead of directly with cloth as heretofore ; and it follows, 
says Colonel Torrens, that the money price of Cuba sugar rises. 
But as soon as the price of Cuba sugar rises above 2 1 5., Brazil 
sugar immediately becomes the cheaper of the two, and competes 
successfully with it in the English market. Nor is this all. It ap- 
pears to me that, upon Colonel Torrens' supposition, not only the 
price of Cuba sugar would rise, but the price of Brazil sugar 
would fall. The Brazil grower cannot afford, in the first instance, 
to sell his sugar at 20*. per cwt., because with 20*. he cannot 
purchase English cloth enough to repay him the cost of pro* 
duction. But as soon as English cloth fell in price, as by Colonel 
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Torrens' supposition it soon would do, 5 per cent, the Brazilian 
grower would be able to obtain for 20f. a sufficient quantity of 
English cloth for that purpose. Thus, I cannot but think, the 
price of Brazil sugar would fall accordingly. 

Thus, whether we introduce or do not introduce the precious 
metals into our supposition, the same commercial causes — the rise 
in exchangeable value of the commodities of Cuba, and the fall in 
exchangeable value of the commodities of England — would soon 
bring into play the competition of the next cheapest country pro- 
ducing the same commodities as Cuba. The imaginary country 
which I have called Brazil, without altering in any respect her 
existing tariff with England, whatever that may have been, would 
reap the real benefit of that imposed by Cuba. And, therefore, if 
we were to allow the theory of Colonel Torrens its fullest operation, 
the effect of the whole transaction would merely be a slight loss to 
England on her export trade, and the total destruction of the 
English trade of Cuba, if she persisted in maintaining that hostile 
duty by means of which the Colonel represents that she is to 
** obtain, in exchange for the produce of a given quantity of her 
" labour, the produce of a greater quantity of foreign labour.", 

And surely this would be the practical result, if any nation 
possessing only the ordinary commercial advantages should endea- 
vour to improve her position by excluding from her markets the 
goods of her customers. It is idle to inquire what might be the 
effects of such a policy, pursued by a country possessing exclusive 
facilities for the production of any commodity, and that an indis- 
pensable commodity to other countries ; for in the present state of 
the commercial world the idea of such a monopoly is visionary. 
And it is almost equally idle to examine into the effects of such 
prohibitory duties, if they were simultaneously adopted and put in 
practice by all the foreign nations with which we deal. If they 
were, what possible advantage should we obtain by retaliatory 
duties, the imposition of which is the policy recommended by 
Colonel Torrens ? No one can deny that a hostile tariff produces 
evil to our industry. None but a very determined adherent te 
system will deny that a retaliatory tariff may sometimes be the 
best means of bringing a refractory customer to his senses. But 
the admission of these partial truths will in no degree damage the 
great conclusions of the doctrines of free trade : that the country 
which imposes prohibitory duties on foreign productions injures 
itself in the long run more than its rival ; and that the country 
which retaliates, and persists in retaliation as a permanent policy, 
injures itself in the long run more than the original aggressor. 
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Still less would these conclusions justify the British statesman 
in encouraging colonial at the expense of foreign trade. As I 
have endeavoured to show in these Lectures, the " colonial system" 
is one of which the advantages in the present state of the world 
almost entirely result to the colonies, — the losses to the mother 
country. Under such circumstances there would certainly be 
very little difficulty in forming and maintaining a << colonial Zoll- 
" verein " on the grandest imaginable scale. Many an independent 
state would gain^ commercially speaking, by surrendering its 
sovereignty, and becoming enlisted in the catalogue of British 
dependencies. But every extension of such a commercial league 
could take place only at the expense of additional burdens on 
British industry, and additional loss to British consumers, if the 
products of the regions comprised in it required protection in 
order to enable them to compete with foreign products in the 
British market. 



NOTE TO LECTURE XL 

Since this Lecture was delivered, Mr. Burnley, chairman of the 
Agricultural and Immigration Society in Trinidad, has published the 
results of an investigation conducted by that society in the form of 
a pamphlet, entitled " Observations on the Present Condition of 
the Island of Trinidad, and the actual State of the Experiment of 
Negro Emancipation." (London, Longman and Co., 1842.) It 
presents a remarkable picture of the condition of things in a tro- 
pical colony, possessing a wide extent of fertile and untouched soil, 
and a very small population, from which the restraints of slavery 
have been just removed. 

The following is the statistical account of the extent and em- 
ployment of land in the colony : — 

Trinidad contains 1 80 sugar estates : 

21,710 acres planted in canes 
6,910 in cocoa 

1,095 in coffee 

6,313 in provisions 

7,237 in pasture 



43,265 acres in cultivation. 



208,379 acres granted in the colony 
1,079,301 ungranted 



1,287,680 acres — (according to another account, 1,536,000.) 
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Very few of the grants exceed 500 or 600 acres. The greatest 
number are of S20. Of the excessive fertility of the soU, both 
granted and ungranted, the strongest proofs are given. One of the 
witnesses thinks that an acre of ground^ cultivated in provisions, 
supports in some parts ten persons, and might support double the 
number with better husbandry. The land cultivated in sugar is 
estimated, on a low calculation, to be about four times as productive 
as that in the neighbouring island of Tortola, long settled and 
densely peopled. 

The population of the island was about 39,000 in 1839, and 
seems to have been nearly stationary for the previous twenty years. 
Little reliance is to be placed on later enumerations, from the ex- 
tremely vagrant habits of the population ; but it is supposed now to 
amount to 45,000. 

It thus appears that the number of labouring people, before the 
abolition of slavery, was altogether inadequate to the resources of 
this magnificent island ; and it could not be augmented except by 
the very slow process of natural increase, the transfer of slaves 
from one colony to another having been forbidden in 1824. 

The immediate effect of the cessation of slavery and apprentice- 
ship was, therefore, to place the capitalist entirely at the command 
of the labourer. Wages instantly rose to the maximum ; that is, 
as high as they could rise, leaving the necessary rate of profit to 
the capitalist, or even higher; for some capital, employed on the less 
productive soils, seems to have been reduced to idleness or driven 
from the colony. " Even now, after a considerable transfer of 
^' population has taken place, wages are at sixpence sterling a day 
" in Tortola, and sixpence an hour in Trinidad." (I cannot help 
thinking that the first must be an under-estimate.) 

The effects on the character of the negroes, both in respect of 
steadiness of labour and moral conduct, of this rapid change of 
fortunes, are amply considered in this pamphlet. It will be remem- 
bered, in reading the details, that they rest chiefly on the testimony 
of planters, and persons connected with planters, whose minds are 
naturally under some degree of bias : but this is not entirely the 
case ; the testimony of the Roman Catholic bishop to the moral 
condition of the lower classes is sufiiciently startling. 

With respect to steadiness of labour, the general complaint of the 
planters is, that their expenses exceed the value of their crops ; and 
the great diminution of production in the island is said to prove 
the fact. That diminution, however, can scarcely be said to have 
been very considerable down to 1839 inclusive. (See the Returns, 
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Appendix, p. 177.> which, however, I cannot reconcile with those 
given in my first volume, p. 329.) 

The following are the remedies proposed by the committee of 
which Mr. Burnley is chairman : — 

1. " The introduction of a sufficient number of labourers of 
'* both sexes, by which the enormous excess prevailing in the co- 
<' lony^ of fixed capital and uncultivated land over population, may 
" be corrected, and these three material elements (on which, when 
" combined in due proportion, civilization and prosperity depend) 
*^ be adjusted to the proper scale, such as exists in Great Britain 
" and other countries, where free labour is proved to work pro- 
« fitably. 

2. " The framing of a legislative code, embracing provisions for 
" regulating the condition of the negroes, by which they may be 
*' trained and educated as moral and useful members of society in 
** the condition of life to which they belong." 

With respect to the first of these measures: the immigration has 
already been by no means inconsiderable. A return of those 
who have arrived from January 1. 1839, to June 30. 1841, com- 
prising only those the expense of whose passage has been paid by 
the colonial treasury, gives 3897 ; of whom 982 from the United 
States, 170 from Sierra Leone, and the remainder from the British 
West India islands, chiefly Grenada and Nevis. There seems to 
have been also a considerable number of Europeans, and some from 
the Spanish Main, and agricultural labourers, or " peons," from the 
latter region, are in the habit of migrating to Trinidad to assist in 
getting in the crops, and returning home. 

But the effect of this immigration seems, in the opinion of the 
committee, to have been almost neutralized by the extreme diffi- 
culty of enforcing continuous labour. Contracts made out of the 
colony are prohibited. " The effect of this has been to prevent 
" combined labour altogether, for it is found that no negro in the 
** colony will engage to work, even for a single day ; rendering it 
'< impossible to conduct a manufactory economically. The mo- 
" ment a vessel with immigrants arrives in the harbour of Port of 
" Spain, she is surrounded by agents^ who are paid so much per 
" head for every labourer they engage for the parties employing 
" them ; and the planters who reside in the most inconvenient and 
" unhealthy districts, who are the worst accommodated in respect 
" of cottages, markets, and medical practitioners, and who have the 
" least means and resources, always make the most extravagant 
" promises. Allured by the hope of high wages and extra allow- 
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'< ances, the immigrant probably breaks an engagement he had pre- 
viously formed with others, who may have been at some trouble 
and expense in bringing him into the colony, and locates himself 
*' in an unfavourable situation. He soon finds his expectations 
*' grievously disappointed. In the hope of improvement he removes 
*< to an adjoining estate, from that to a third, and acquires at last a 
*' roving habit which becomes irresistible. The committee are con- 
'' vinced that the alarming vagrancy now so prevalent in the colony 
'^ is imputable solely to this cause, as it is principally composed of 
*' immigrants. • • • • Of the extent to which vagrancy was carried in 
'< Trinidad^ no person can form an idea without perusing the evi- 
" dence. It has baffled every effort of the executive government for 
** the last three years to take a census of the population, which 
*' cannot be found stationary long enough to be counted." 

To counteract this tendency, the committee propose in the 
first place the legalization of contracts of service made out of 
the island ; a measure which alone could be of no great benefit, 
as one of their chief complaints is, that the contracts now made 
cannot be enforced, and therefore they add, as we have seen, " pro- 
" visions for regulating the condition of the negroes," by which I 
presume a committee of planters to mean coercive provisions ; limit- 
ations on the absolute freedom at present enjoyed ; something in 
the nature of the Code Rural of Hayti. Their argument appears 
to be, that in densely peopled colonies the labourer, although free, 
is naturally dependent on the capitalist ; in thinly peopled ones, 
the want of this natural dependence must be supplied by artificial 
restrictions. It is needless to say how jealously such proposals require 
to be watched. It is quite impossible that restrictions imposed on 
the working classes can make labour palatable ; that they can com- 
municate to the labourer the real desiderata — voluntary habits of 
steady application, and a desire of bettering himself; they can at 
best only perpetuate a condition somewhat above slavery, of which 
Hayti itself furnishes a striking example. Without venturing to 
pronounce the gloomy anticipations of Mr, Burnley unfounded, we 
may yet doubt whether two years and a half afford anything like a 
fair test of the effects which may be produced by a free and ample 
immigration of labourers, although uncontrolled by any laws of ap- 
prenticeship, in a colony where wages are as yet five or six times 
as high as in neighbouring parts ; particularly if any means can 
be adopted for preventing them from establishing themselves on 
the land as small owners : but this, it must be confessed, seems 
to present the greatest difHculty of all. The committee speak 
of the " simple but comprehensive principles promulgated by 
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" Mr. Wakefield," and recommend the establishment of a land 
and emigration fund, and a minimum price of 16/. per acre. 
But what effect could such measures produce in a colony where 
*' the labourers are purchasing land at the rate of 133/. sterling 
" per acre," and " at the still more extravagant rates of 200/. 
" to 416/." ? (p. 166.) — prices which seem less astonishing when 
we are told that the first year's return, on fresh soil cultivated in 
sugar, amounts in Cuba to the value of 45/. ; therefore a price of 
16/. per acre would be absolutely ineffectual, unless accompanied 
with restrictions as to the quantity sold; and the committee accord- 
ingly recommend that crown lands should be sold in lots of not less 
than 320 acres. Squatting, they say, could be easily prevented ; 
but whether this be so or not, it would seem impossible to prevent 
the re-sale to labourers in small allotments. 

With respect to the sources from whence labour is derivable, the 
committee report as follows : — 

<< They are of opinion, that no European race will suit as a 
" labouring class in the colony. Their health might be preserved 
" in the hilly districts, but no reasonable restrictions could retain 
*< them there against their inclination. It is to latitudes within 40 
'< degrees of the equator that they look for labourers to whom the 
<* climate of the island would be as genial as their own. Asiatics 
<' would answer well, but the natives of Africa are greatly to be 
preferred for many reasons : they are naturally docile, and open to 
few impressions ; even their ignorance is in their favour, for they 
have no bad code of policy, morality, or religion to unlearn. 
*' The evidence, indeed, speaks of a Mahometan mosque established 
*' among them, but that religion is confined to a tribe partially civi- 
** lized by the Moors ; and it is clear, from the statement given, 
*^ that it principally arises from the absence of any other church in 
'< that district, and a natural yearning after some religion. Hi- 
" therto the efforts of the inhabitants of Trinidad to procure 
" labourers have, with one exception, been limited by government 
*' to the British colonies ; a restriction hostile to the principle 
'< which dictated the abolition of. slavery, and in its consequences 
^' extremely injurious to the neighbouring islands. The committee 
<* do not mean to infer that they think those islands can materially 
" suffer, under ordinary circumstances, from any amount of volun- 
'^ tary emigration, for probably nothing but positive misgovemment 
<< can depopulate a country in which the inhabitants have once fairly 
*< taken root. But it is the continual excitement and agitation 
" which the temptation to remove to Trinidad inspires, that most 
*< injuriously affect them. The fears and irritation of the employer 
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** OH one side, and the vague and frequently exaggerated expecta- 
'< tions of the labourer on the other, are utterly destructive of the 
*' formation of amicable relations between them, and of the repose 
** which the working of this great experiment peculiarly requires.'* 
— (pp. 26, 27.) The planters, in short, would still very naturally 
prefer labourers who should voluntarily remain in the condition of 
subjects; and believe that, without placing them in some inter- 
mediate position between slavery and absolute freedom, no stea- 
diness of labour, or economical prosperity, can be secured in 
colonies possessing a great extent of land. It is the same difficulty 
which has met us at every step in these inquiries: the con- 
sequences of negro emancipation have only presented it under a 
new aspect. 



NOTE TO LECTURE XVI. 

Since these sheets went through the press, Lord Stanley has 
detailed in Parliament the plan which it is now proposed to adopt 
for the sale of crown lands in all the Australian colonies. I will 
merely subjoin it without any observations: — 

" The principle which he proposed was not that of sales by 
*' auction, nor yet of sales at a fixed price, but it was a principle 
" recommended by the Committee last year, which sat on the 
" affairs of South Australia, by which, the several colonies being 
" separated into districts, there should be a certain portion of 
<' land brought continually into the market, and a certain upset 
'< price, below which no land should be sold : and that at certain 
*< fixed sales the lands should be divided into three certain classes ; 
" for instance, those fixed for the site of towns, those which had 
" an artificial value from being in the immediate neighbourhood 
" of towns, and the ordinary country lots ; and that these lands 
" should be dealt with on difierent principles. It was proposed 
" that the first two should never be sold except by auction ; and 
<* that of the country lots no land should be sold but what had 
<< been submitted to auction, and that the land which was unsold 
'< at the period of the periodical sales should be liable to be sold 
" in the interim at the upset price, without waiting for the 
" periodical sales ; that the land which had been bid for should 
" be put up at a price which should have some relation to the bid 
" which had been made for it, in the event of the land having 
" been bought, but a forfeiture having subsequently taken place 
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after the first instalment had been paid. It sometimes happened 
in the colonies that land which had an artificial value to some 
particular person, was bid for by that person, whose great object 
it was to keep all other persons out of the market ; and after all 
it might be worth his while to sacrifice the small deposit made 
on the sale, and never complete the purchase afterwards, 
trusting that in this way the land would be reserved from sale 
to sale. This was a practice to which it was sought to put an 
end"— Times, Sat, Feb. 5. 1842. 



The following return was obtained too late for insertion in the 
Appendix to this Lecture: — 

Number of Acres sold by Government : Amount of Purchase- 
Money received : Application of it to Emigration Service : and 
Number of Acres granted without Sale, for Eight Years (1831 
— 1838). (From the Tables of Revenue, Sfc: Supplement to 
Part VIII.) 



Number of 
Acres sold. 



Lower Canada 

Upper Canada 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick - 
N. S. Wales 
V. D. Land 
Western Australia 



871,015 

95,755 

107,233 

694,180 

1,489,313 

239,207 

22,327 



Purchase Money! ^"^^JjJfL^^^^y ^?J^?if ^Ih.f,? 
received. t,*P?"®1/<* granted without 

Emigration, i 



Sale. 



£67,233 

32.976 

No return. 

140,035 

501,080 

126,220 

No return. 



{ 



No separate 

returns. 

£39,381 

No return. 

No return. 

244,020 

54,155 

No return. 



} 



422,184 

1,932,419 
50,443 
133,343 
408,036 
354,745 
723,692 
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abounds^ i. 247*; ii. 41. A common subject of complaint at all 
limes^ i. 255. Produced rather by the spirit of enterprize than 
by economical causes^ ib, n, . Promoted by slavery, ii. 83. 

Aborigines. See Natives. 
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its effects, i. l65.; ii. 149* Remittances to absentee colonial pro- 
prietors constitute a species of tribute, L ^S^. 

Algonquins and NipissingSy treaty establishing them on reserved lands 
in Canada, ii. 173. 

Alison, on population, i. 210. His views of the ^^ Reciprocity System" 
controverted, 210 — 221. 

Antigua, emancipation of the slaves there without apprenticeship, i. 305. 

Assignment of convicts, arguments against the practice, ii. 10. Effects 
of its discontinuance in New South Wales, 25, (See Convicts, 
Transportation.) 

Auction, sale of waste land by, compared with sale at uniform price, ii. 
70 — 80. Conduct of government respecting it, 80. 

Australian colonies, general description of, i. 118 — 125. Large amount 
of revenue raised in them, i. 233. ; ii. 240. Disposal of land, 
statistics, i, 268. ; ii. 87* 317. Natives, their character, ii. 157. 

Assara, his account of Paraguay, i. 278. 286. 
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Barbadoes, its early history, i. 74. Great population in the seventeenth 
century, 75. Condition of the lowest class of whites there, 78. 
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pation, 304. 

Brazil, colonization of, by the Portuguese, i. 45. Oldest convict 
colony, 46. Condition of Indians and slaves there, 47 — 49. 
Commerce, 49, Mines, 50. Results of its independence, 52 — 
54. Statistics, 65, Expulsion of the Jesuits, 286. 

British colonies. Lectures IIL IV. Political system on which the 
oldest were for the most part founded, i. 69» 100. Commercial, 
ib, 70. Changes of policy in modern times, chiefly since the 
American Revolution, 73. 103. Expenditurflron, i. 236. ; ii. 247. 

BuUer (Mr. C), his report on the disposal of land in the North Ame- 
rican colonies, ii. 93. 9^* &c. 

Burke, his European settlements in America quoted, i. 76. 320. 

Buacton {Sir Fowelt), his project for the suppression of the slave trade, 
i. 301. 
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California^ Spanish missions there, i. 288. 

Canada, under the French, i. 5?. Economical characteristics, 106. 
Statistics, 126, Disposal of land^ ii. 9^* Settlements of Indians 
there, 173. Rate of wages^ 232.; and prices^ 246. Religious 
sects, 268. 
Cape of Good Hope, i. 113. Its peculiar healthiness^ 114. Wine 
trade, 115. Statistics, 128. Native tribes of South Africa, their 
character, ii. 1 56. Rates of wages and prices, 246. 
Capital, effects of its export, which takes place in the process of colo- 
nizing, on the wealth of the mother-country, Lect. VI. Where 
the colonist belongs to the productive class, i. l63. Where other-* 
wise, ib. Question, whether it can be redundant, i. I69 — 179. 
Limit to its profitable employment in a country raising raw pro- 
duce, the extent of the worst soil at present in cultivation, I70. 
Competition has a tendency to force it to pass that limit, 172. In 
a country freely importing food, 175. Little effect apparently pro- 
duced by the great expenditure of it in wars, 1 79« Combination 
of large masses of, with abundance of labour, less requisite in 
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others, i. 252 — 268. ; ii. 44. Generally the second stage in their 
progress, i. 260. Causes of the accumulation of, in colonies, ii. 238. 
Carolijia, Locke's constitution for it, i. 91* 

Catline (^Mr,), his account of the removals of Indian tribes, ii. 177. 
' Of the Cherokees, 222 — 224. 

Cayenne (French Guiana), unsuccessful attempt at extensive coloni- 
zation there, i. 6 1 . 
Charlevoix, Hist, du Paraguay, i. 278. 289. 
Charter governments, in New England, i. S^. 104. 
Cherokees y Choctaws, and Creeks, their settlement on reserved lands by 
the United States' government, ii. 173. Increased in their old 
seats, 210. Civilization of, 214. 222. 
Chili, statistics, i. 32. 

China, emigration from, i. 144. To the West Indies, projected, 315. 
Church establishment, in colonies, considerations respecting, ii. 240 — 257. 
Coffee, statistics of its production, i. 97* Effect of lowering duties on 

consumption, 200. 
Colombia, republic of, statistics, i. 31. 

" Colonial system*' of trade, i. 70 101. Lect. VII. VIII. Its progress 
in most countries, 18?. Five classes of restrictions of which com- 
posed, 188. At the present day, almost consists, practically, of 
restriction on the trade of the mother-country alone, 199. Balance 
of advantages between colonial and foreign trade, 225—230.; ii. 305. 
Colonies, distinguished into those possessing, and not possessing, pecu- 
liar advantages for the production of articles of value in the foreign 
market, i. 250. The principles of systematic colonization vary in 
their application to these several classes, ib, ; ii. S5 — 40. Political 
and social characteristics of society in, 256. 270 — 280. Govern- 
ment of, 280— 294. Period of separation, 290. 
Colonization, various schemes for repaying the first expenses of, 1. 
153 — 156. Its advantages to the mother-country twofold, i. 183.; 
ii. 34. 
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CoUmixatwn, systematic (or South Australian ftystem^ or Wakefield 
system)^ principles of writers of this school^ i. 249* Lectures XIII. 
XIV.^ ii. 35 — 89* Its success up to the present time> 86. Spe- 
culations as to its efiects on the state of society in new commu- 
nities, 273 — 280. 

Connecticut, progress of settlement there, i. 258. 

Convicts, effects of their labour in New South Wales, i. 121. Lect. XII. 
Numbers, ii. 4, 5. 26*. Effects of their introduction in the pro- 
gress of population, 6. In what sense their labour is dear, 7* 
Assignment of, 8. (See Assignment.) 

Coolies, proposed emigration of, to the West Indies, i. 315. 

Cuba, its prosperity at the present day, L 83. 233. Causes, i. 34, 35. 
Accompanying moral and social evils, 36. Condition of slaves, 
38. Trade with Spain, 39. Statistics, 95. Extent of land in 
cultivation, 299. 

Darwin {Mr,), his opinion respecting the diminution of native races, 

ii. 204. 
Demerara, See Guiana. 

DemocrcLcy, its spirit naturally prevalent in colonies, ii. 273. 289* 
Dutch, their colonies, i. 54. East India Company, 55, Monopoly of 

the carrying trade possessed by them in the seventeenth century, 

207. Its decline, 210. 

Edwards {Bryan), quoted, i. 80. 

Emancipation of slaves, in British colonies, its economical effects, i. 86. 
296. Three different methods of effecting it considered, i. 319 — 
326. (See Negroes.) 

''Emancipists;' ii. 11. 

Emigration, effect of, on the population of the mother-country, Lect. V. 
ii. 303. In a natural state of things, can be no remedy for over- 
population unless continually repeated, i. 140. Has never been 
tried, in modem times, on any thing like a large scale, 141. 
Countries from which it has taken place extensively, the most 
populous, 143. The probable effect of extensive, on a manufac- 
turing country, 146.; on an agricultural population, 147* Pa- 
rochial, 148. From Ireland, 149* Best emigrants are those best 
able to find employment at home, 152. ; ii. 299* Expense of, i. 
153. Dangers attending wholesale schemes, ib. ; ii. 295. 304. 
Raising fund for, by sale of waste lands, i. 155. Lectures XIII. 
XIV. XV. {^eeLand, Colonization.) Statistics, i. 158— I6I.; 
ii. 303. To the West Indies, great demand for, and schemes for 
supplying considered, i. 311 — 320. " Select," or of young couples, 
as proposed by Mr. Wakefield, considered, ii. 296. 

'^ Encomiendas," i. 4. 270. 

Establishments, public, such as ecclesiastical and for education, in colo- 
nies, modes of providing for, considered, ii. 250 — 267. 

Expenditure, public, of the mother-country on behalf of colonies, i. 236.; 
ii. 247. Of colonial revenues, ii. 250. Of the old British Ame- 
rican colonies, contrailted with that of the modem, 284. 
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Flint, ''Geography of the MiMMii^i VaUej'* quoted, H. 1 SS, 186. 

FlhUer (^Lieui.'Oen,), kis work on Portorioo, L 39* 

Foreign trade^ theory that it it lesi adyantageoua than colonial, coi»' 

ridered, i. 2S5. ; iL 811—816. 
JFV«nM colonies, Lect. II. National peculiarities, L 57* 78. Sjrstem of 

goYemment, 5S. Administration, 60. Statistics, ^, Report on 

tile emancipation of sfayes, 8d2. 

Georgia, its original oonstitution, i. 91' 

Grippe {Sir George), his opinions respecting the 9$iie of land in Australia, 

ii. 74, 75. 
Oovemmente of the Britieh North American Colonies, of three kinds, — 

Royal, Charter, and Proprietary, i. 89- 
Gre^ colonies, theory of Mr. Wakefield respecting density of popolatioD 

in them, iu 82. 
Grey {Captain), his proposal respecting the extension of British law to 

natiyes in Australia, ii. l67« 
Guaranis, reductions of the Jesuists among, i. 278. (See Missions^ 

Paraguay,^ 
Guatemala, or Central America, statistics, i. 81. Ruined cities, ii. 220^ 
Guiana, British, statistics, i. 95* 829« Its economical condition at tiie 

period of emancipation, and effects of that measnie, 509* Great 

demand for lahour there, 310. Adandonment of (Ad land there^ 

3 17* Natiyes, ii. 157* Rates of wages and prices, 246. 
Gurney (Mr.), his "Winter in the West Indies" quoted, i. 307, 808. 

Hayti (St. Domingo), its great prosperity under the French, i. 62^ 

Statistics, 65. Decay of ciyilization, 318. 
Head (Sir Francis), his project for remoying the Indians of Upper 

Canada to the Manitoulin Isle, ii. 176. 
Heeren, i. 45. 83. 
Horton (Sir WUmot), i. 136. 141. 
Hottentots, increase of population among, ii. 210. 
Humboldt (Fon), i. 2^. 275. 289.; ii- 157. 189- 224. His account 

of the state of Mexico at the period of his yisit, i. 20. His yiews 

respecting the economical prospects of the British sugar islands, 63, 

Indented sermnts, in the old English North Ameriean colonies, i. 92. ; 
ii. 28. 

Indians of Spanish America, lesgislatlon respe^ng, i. 4. 270. Ancient 
ciyilization, i, 269* Their general cohdition under the goyem- 
ment of ^ain, 27B. Perpetual minority, ib. Character of officers 
appointed for their protection, 275. Condition of, under missionary 
goyemment, i. 281 — 29L 

Indians of Brazil, I. 46. 286. 

Indians of North Amertcfa, their general character, ii^ 1^6. Policy of 
this country and the United States towards them, in respect ot 
rescryations of land for their use, 171 — 181. Their highly reli- 
gious character, 185— -190. Their diminution, 208. 

Indians of Guiana, ii. 1 57. 
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Ireland, probable effects of extensive emigration on the number of the 
people and rate of wages there^ i. 149* 152. 

Jamaica, production of sugar there^ i. 44. Conquest, i. 75. Decline 
of small proprietors there^ in the eighteenth century^ 76. Period 
of its greatest prosperity^ 79* Statistics, 95. Details respecting 
its trade^ 222. Its economical condition at the period of emanci. 
pation, and effects of that measure, 306. Project for European 
emigration thither^ 315. Rates of wages and prices^ ii. 246. 

Jesuits, their missions in Spanish and Portuguese America, i. 26. 
277 — 291. i^et Missions,) Their principles of government, and 
the results, 281 — ^286. Expulsion from America, 286. 

Labour, scarcity of, in new colonies^ Lect IX. Question discussed, 
whether any regulations should be adopted to regulate its propor- 
tion to capital in new colonies, i. 249 — 268. Difficulty of pro- 
curing, where land is freely granted, ii. 39* 

Labourers, necessity of preventing them from becoming too rapidly 
landowners, part of the scheme of systematic colonization^ ii. 
48—51. 

Land, peculiar advantages of new over oldj in tropical cidtivation^ i. 34. 
Fertility of, the most important of aU advantages to new colonies^ 
i. 253. 262. ; ii. 224. Especially in tropicid countries^ i. 298. 
Taxation of, in colonies, iL 241 — 244. 

Land, waste, disposal of, in the old North American colonies of Eng. 
land, i. 91* Disadvantages attending the system of free grant, ii. 
39« " Sufficient price," theory of, considered, 53 — 59* Question 
of sale by auction, or at uniform price, considered, 70 — 81. Let- 
ting for the purpose of pasturage, 84. Change from free grant 
to sale, in the North American colonies, 101. System of, in the 
United States, 102. Plan proposed by Lord Stanley, 31 6. 

Land companies, their utility in Australia and North America, ii. 144 — 
147* Economical effects of the possession of land by them, 
147—149. 

Land fund, or fund procured by the sale of waste land, its appropriation 
to the purpose of emigration considered, ii. 51 — 70. Exclusive 
appropriation, 6I. Effects of loans raised on its credit, 62. Pro- 
portions of its application proposed by different persons, 68. Ex- 
pediency of loans on the credit of it discussed, 134 — 136. 

** Land-jobbing," its effects, ii. 75. 

Lewis (^Mr.), on the Government of Dependencies, quoted, ii. 282. 287* 

MaccuUoch (Mr.), i. 140. 142. 197. 210. 263. ; ii. 41. His view of 
the effects of competition on profits, i. 17O. Of the South Aus- 
tralian or Wakefield system, ii. 49* 

MaUhus, i. 192. 235. Reasons assigned by him for the great increase 
of population of late years in Britain, i. 145. Observations on the 
rapidity with which the loss of capital during a war is recovered, 

179. 
Manufactures, people not generally prohibited from engaging in^ in 
Spanish America, i. 9* Prohibitions on British colonists to manu- 
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factare^ i. 218. BritUb^ contumption of, in the colonies^ examinecf, 

222 — 225. StatUdcs, 240. 
Ma99a4sh%uett$ Bay, one of the two original firitiBh colonies of North 

America, i. 89- Its early history^ 90. ; ii. 288. 
Mauritius, statistics, i. 128. Economical condition, 809* 
MejcicOy its commerce formerly most flourishing in tiroes of hostilities, 

i. 14. Its progress in wealth daring the last half of the eighteenth 

century ; its economical and social characteristics when visited by 

Humboldt, 20 — 25. 27 K Great wealth of the highest cbss, 23. 

Proportions of its mixed population, 24. Statistics, 31. 
Mines of Mesico, i. 21. Most productive in the world, ib. Of Brazil, 

i. 50. 52. Rent of mines, in countries where they are unusually 

productive, a valuable source of revenue, i. 283. 
Missionaries, in North America and the South Sea Islands, ii. 19O, 191* 

Utility and deficiencies considered, 193 — 19^. 
Missions, in Spanish and Portuguese America, i. 26. 277 — 291* Why 

generally inefiectual in preserving civilization, i. 287. 
Mita, i. 272. 
Mixed races, or half-breeds, ii. 21 9. 

Natives of colonized countries, duty and conduct of governments to- 
wards. Lectures XVIII. XIX. Difficulties created by the influence 
of a lawless border and maritime population, ii. 152. Progress in 
modem public opinion on the subject, 154. Two heads of duty 
towards them, — Protection and Civilization, 155. General ch^ 
racteristics of those in the several countries colonized by Britain, 
156, 157* How far should they be subjected to European laws, 
161 — 165.; or their customs tolerated, 1 65 — 169. Regulation 
of their contracts with settlers, l69* Policy of British govern- 
ments towards them in respect of reservations of land for their 
use, 170 — 182. Mischief of removals, t&. Their amalgamation 
with settlers the only mode of preserving them, 178. Conversion 
the first step in civilization, 183 — 192. Sense of religion among, 
183. Management by missionaries, 195. Education, 196. Mixture 
of blood with colonists, 201. Amount of civilization hitherto 
attained by native races, 202 — 217* Alleged diminution of their 
numbers considered, 204—211. 

Navigation Acts, principles of, i. 70. I99. Effects on the trade of the 
old North American colonies, 9S. History and details of, as part 
of the British colonial system, 206 — 220. 

Negroes of Spanish continental America, i. 6. Their condition in 
Cuba has deteriorated with the advance of wealth, 1. 37. Their 
introduction into Brazil, and condition there, 47* In the old 
French West Indies, 59. Mortality of them in British colonies, 
82. Negro and coloured slaves, numbers of, 293. Difference of 
value, in the several British colonies, immediately before emanci- 
pation, 303. 328. Emancipated, their critical position, 312. 

New Brunswick, i. 106. Statistics, 127* Disposal of land there, ii. 
93. Religious sects, 268. 

New England, its early history, i. 89. 92. Economical development, 
258, 259. 
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New South Wales, I 117—121. Statistics, 129.; 11. ISO. Progress 
of population there, free and convict, ii. 9^ 10. £ffects of the dis- 
continuance of assignment^ 25. Of the alterations in the disposal 
of public lands, 123 — 127. Amount and disposal of the land-fund, 
132. Rate of wages there examined, 230 ; and prices, 246. Re- 
ligious sects, 269* Report of Immigration Committee, 300. 

New Zealand, i. 124.; ii. 171. Reserves of land for natives, ib. 181. 
Missionaries, 192. Depopulation, alleged, 204. 207* 

Newfoundland, statistics, i. 127* Religious sects, 269. 

North America, British colonies in, sketch of their history before the 
American Revolution, i. 88 — 94. Their form of government, t6. 
Economical characteristics, 105 — 113. Timber, 108. Fisheries, 
109. Climate, 112. Timber trade, effects of the monopoly, i. 202 — 
204. Disposal of public land in, ii. 90 — 108. Absence of local tax. 
ation, 108.; especially for the construction of roads, 140. Indians, 
increase of numbers where civilized, 209^ 210. Ancient races, 212. 

Nova Scotia, L 107* Statistics, 127. ; ii. 96. Rates of wages and 
prices, ii. 246. Religious sects, 269. 

Ohio, progress of settlement there, ii. 46. 

Paraguay, Jesuit establishments there, geography and history of, i. 277* 
Economical government,^ 2 80. 

Pamell {Sir Henry), his estimate of the loss occasioned to Great Britain 
by colonial monopolies, i. 236. 

Pe^ture licences, in the Australian colonies, ii. 84. 

P&nal colonies, of England, at the present time, ii. 4. Rapid growth of 
wealth in, 5. Have ceased to be chiefly dependent on government 
expenditure for support, 6 ; and on the importation of convict 
labour^ 9* Demoralization complained of in, 11. Partly occasioned 
by the abuse of assignment, 12. Mistaken views which have pre- 
vailed in their administration, 13. Probable improvement, 14. No 
disinclination in free emigrants to proceed thither, 15. (See 
Transportation, Convicts.) 

Penn, want of system in his views regarding the Indians, ii. 172. 

Peru, condition of, under Spanish monarchy, i. 25. Statistics, 32. 
Condition of the Indians, i. 272. 

Philippines, i. 33. 276. ; ii. I89. 

Plata, La, statistics, i. 32. 

Polynesia, native population of, its general character, ii. 157* 

Pombal, his regulations respecting the commerce of Brazil, i. 49. [ Re- 
specting the Indians, 286. 

Population, eflfects of emigration on the progress of, Lect. V. ii. 303. 
Concentration of, by artificial restrictions, in new colonies^ of ques- 
tionable advantage, i. 253. ; iL 80. Degree of concentration depends 
chiefly on external circumstances, i. 21 6. Could hardly be flxed 
by economical measures, ii. 82. 

PoH PhiUip, or Australia Felix, i. 123. High price of land there, ii. 
71. Its rapid progress, 127. Statistics, 130. 

Portorico, i. 33. Lieut.-General Flinter's work respecting it, i. 39. 
History, 40. Remarkable features in its condition : great number of 
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free labourers, ib. Planters, i. 41. Xivaros, ib. Great reoent im- 
portation of idaves^ 43. Production of sugar, 44. Statistics, 95. 

Portuguese, greatness of their exploits, i. 44. Their colonies, Lect. II* 
Defects in their administration of India, 45* Transportation of 
criminals first adopted by them, ii 3, 

Prichard {Dr,), on the mixed races of mankind, ii. 219* 

Prince Edward* s Island, i. 107* ; ii. 9^* !^74. Statistics,!. 127. Dis- 
posal of land there, and its effects, ii. 98* 

Profits, cannot be permanently lowered, relatively to wages, except by 
some cause which raises the latter, i. l69« Positive rate of, in what 
way lowered by competition, 173. Extension of foreign trade would 
raise rate of, when, 192. Fit subject of taxation in colonies, when, 
i. 233. ; ii. 239* Causes which govern the rate of, in colonies, ii. 
233—237. 

Proprietary governments, in the English West Indies, i. 69» In North 
America, 89* 

Protectors of Indians, in South America, ii. 157. In British colo- 
nies, f6. 

Public works in colonies, modes of providing for their expense, ii. 
138—144. 

Quit.rents, on land, in colonies, difficulty of raising, i. 135. 

Raynal, i. 58. His picture of the character of the higher classes at 
Bahia, i. 49. *^ 

"Reciprocity Systeniy" its effect on the employment of British shipping 
considered, i. 210 — 215. 

Red River f British settlement there, ii. 210. 

" Reductions" or missions of religious bodies in Spanish America, i. 
26. 277—291 . (See Missions,) 

Removals of Indians from their settlements in North America, evils oc- 
casioned by, ii. 177. 

Rent. (See Taxation, Land.) 

Repartimientos, i. 5. 270. 

Representation of the colonies in Parliament, schemes for, ii. 290. 

" Reserves," Crown and Clergy, effects of, in Canada, ii. 96. 98. 251. 
For natives, ii. 181. 

Revenue, colonial. (See Taxation.) 

Rhode Island, its constitution, ii. 288. 

Ricardo, his opinion that the increase of capital is sufficient in itself to 
increase the field of employment and the demand for labour^ i. I69. 
That the extension of foreign trade cannot raise the rate of profits, 
191. Of the rate of profits in new countries, ii. 236. 

RusseU {Lord John), ii. I68. Purposes suggested by him for the ap- 
propriation of the land-fund in colonies, ii. 69. His opinion re- 
specting uniform prices for waste land, and sales by auction, 73. 
Respecting select emigration, 299« 

Sadler (Mr.), i. 143. 

St, Vincent, production of sugar there, i. 44. 
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Sandwich Islands, labours of missionaries there, ii. I9I. Depopulation, 

207. 
Say (3f.)> character of his economical views, ii. 236. 
Scrope (^Mr, Pouktt), his plans for obtaining free labour in colonies, ii. 

29- 
Senior {Mr,)j his view of absenteeism, ii. 249* Of the causes which 

determine the rate of money wages, 226. 

Slaves. (See Negroes.) Employment of slave-labour, Lect. XI. Dearer 
than free, wherever the supply of the latter is abundant, i. 297* 

Slavery, prevalence of absenteeism in colonies where it exists, e^cially 
in the British West Indies formerly, i. 77. 

Slave trade, its abolition, by England, gave a stimulus to the prosperity 
of the Spanish islands, i. 35. Effect of its abolition on the British 
colonies, 82. 295. Amount of it at the present day, 293. Recent 
project for its suppression, 302. 

Smith (^Adam), i. 58. His sketch of the general policy of England 
towards her colonies, 6*8. His view of the effects of competition on 
profits, 168. Of the tendency of the colonial system of trade to raise 
profits, I89. Of the causes of the prosperity of new settlements, 
245. 

South Australia, i. 123.; ii. 65, 66. Climate, i. 123. Statistics, 129* 
Dispersed condition of its population, ii. S3, History of the colony, 
110 — 122. Sales of land, 133. Execution of natives there, l62. 
Reserves of land for natives, 181. 

Southey, (^^History of Brazil,'*) his views respecting the Jesuit establish- 
ments of Paraguay and Brazil, i. 280. 285. 

Spain, humanity of its ancient policy and manners regarding the negroes, 
1. 37* Change in recent times, ib. Progress of its population 
little affected by emigration, 143. 

Spanish colonies in continental America, sketch of their history, Lect. I. 
Legislation respecting the Indians,' i. 4^5.269 — 276.; ii. 157* 
State of society, 5. Commercial policy, 7* 13. Political system, 10. 
Church, 11. Sketch of physical geography, 15, &c. Their general 
condition just before their emancipation, 20 — 26. Efi^ects of their 
revolutions, 26 — 30. Statistics, 31, 32. Missions, 277* 291. 

Spanish colonies at the present time, Lect. II. (See Cuba, Portorico, 
West Indies, Philippines.) 

Spice' Islands, results of Dutch monopoly there, i. 188. 

Stephens {Mr.), his visit to the ruined cities of Central America, ii: 220. 

Sugar, raised in Portorico by free labour, i. 41. Comparative produc« 
tiveness of that island, Jamaica, and St. Vincent, 44. Its production 
requires either large capitals, or an extremely fertile soil, 76. Sta- 
tionary condition of production in British West Indies for 20 years 
after die peace, S5. Average consumption of it in England sup. 
posed by Mr.M^Gregor to be greater than on the Continent, but that 
of the lower classes less, ib. Statistics of its production, &c., i. 88. 
96, 97« Effect of high rate of duty on consumption, 200. Refining, 
peculiarly protected branch of industry, i. 219* ^ast India, 318. 

Survey, expense of, in colonies, and modes of providing for it, ii. 
136—138. 
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Swan River, or Western Australia, i. 124. 24?.; ii. 81. Disposal of 

public land, 122. 
Sydenham (^Lord), ii. 40. 

Tahitiy or Otaheite, movement of population there, ii. 207- 5210. Civi- 
lization, 215. 

Tar^, effects of, on the distribution of the precious metals, ii. 305. 

Taxation in colonies, might fall without disadvantage on rent, where it 
exists, ii. 232. Falls chiefly on profits, 239* In what manner 
might he made to fall on land, 241 — 244 ; on rent, 244. 

Terra Firma, provinces of, afterwards Republic of Columbia ; statistics^ 
i. 31. 

Texas, slavery there, i. 301. 

Timber trade, of the North American colonies, details respecting, i. 
202—204. 

Tithe, or proportional tax on produce, probable effects of, in colonies, 
ii. 241. 251. 

Tocqueville (3f. de), his report on the emancipation of slaves in the 
French colonies, i. 322. 

Torrent (Co/.), ii. 41. 51. 225. His view of emigration as applied to 
Ireland, i. 1 50. Of the question, whether every subtraction from 
the fund for the maintenance of labour is necessarily injurious, 
l67* Of the introduction of capital and labour in the best propor- 
tions, 248. ; ii. 45. Of the efiects of prohibitory duties on the 
distribution of the precious metals, ii. 305 — 311. 

Towns, selection of sites for, in colonies, whether best undertaken by 
government, ii. 78. 

Transportation^ punishment of, first adopted by the Portuguese, ii. 3. 
To North America, 4. Its evils shoidd be estimated by comparison 
with those of other modes of punishment, l6 — 18. Schemes for the 
improvement of the system, 19 — 22. Comparative expense of this 
and other punishments, 20. Possesses the great advantage of 
affording the offender a prospect of re-establishment, 22. 

Tribute, in what cases can be said to be furnished by colonies, i. 
230—237. 

Trinidad, statistics, i. 95. 328. Economical condition, 309. lU success 
of European emigration thither, 315. Account of its present 
condition, ii. 311 — 317« 



UUoa, his "Iwret Notices," i. 275. 

United States, restrictions on their commerce with the British West 
Indies^ i. 80. Their present trade with Great Britain compared with 
that which they carried on as colonies, 229. Different economical 
history of the States north and south of a line drawn from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, along the Delaware and Ohio, 257* 
Project for the emigration of free coloured labourers from thence to 
the West Indies considered, 31 6. Provision for education, ii. 99. 
109. System of land-sale, 102—105. Policy towards Indians, in 
settling them on reserved lands and afterwards removing them, 1 73 
— 181. Numbers of Indians within their territory, 218. 
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Van Diemen'a Land, i. 122. Statistics^ 129* Removal of its native 
inhabitants to Flinder's Island^ ii. 150. Their condition there^ 
215. Fall in wages^ 229* Religious sects, 269* 

Virginia, its early constitution and history^ i. 89* 101. 260. lU success 
of the first colony there, 246. Effects produced there by the 
abandonment of old land, 263. ; ii. 83. Trade in slaves between 
it and the newer States, i. 300. 

Wages, ordinary rate of, in any country, depends on the' magnitude of 
that portion of its capitd which is appropriated to the payment of 
wages, compared with the number of labourers,!. 138. Tax on, its 
effect in new colonies, ii. 31. 238. Rate of, not unduly interfered 
with by the South Australian system, ii. 49* Causes which produce 
a high rate of, in colonies, 224 — 233. 

Wakefield (Mr.), i. 155. 243. 248. 252. ; ii, 30. 41. 111. His evi- 
dence respecting the discontinuance of assignment in New South 
Wales, ii. 25. Theory of a sufficient price for arable land, 54 — 59* 
Of select emigration, 296. (See Colonization, South Australia.) 

West Indies, in general, regular succession of events in their economical 
history, i. 86 — 88. 298. 

West Indies, Dutch, i. 56, 

West Indies, English, economical history of, i. 73 — 86. Complaints of 
landowners there, began |at an early period, 79* Restrictions on 
importation of provisions, lumber, &c., into, 79- 21 6. Effects 
of the monopoly enjoyed by them during the late war, 81. Of the 
competition of other British colonies after the peace, 84. Decline 
of production between the abolition of the slave trade and emanci^ 
pation of the slaves, ib. Statistics, 9^, 99» Economical effects of 
non-residence of proprietors, 234. Three different classes, as re- 
spects their economical situation, at the period of the abolition of 
slavery, 304 — 311. Schemes for the supply of free labour con- 
sidered, 311 — 320. Emigration from Europe thither not to be 
encouraged, 314.; ii. 315. 

West Indies, French, i. 58. Period of their prosperity, 6I. At the 
present day, 64. 323. 

West Indies, Spanish, (See Cuba, Portorico). Their present condition 
and prospects, i. 43. Public opinion among the free people, ex- 
cept the planters, said to be adverse to slavery, 301. 

Whately (^Archbishop), his views respecting the punishment of trans- 
portation, ii. 13. 

Windward and Leeward Islands, meaning of the terms, i. 75. 

Wool, statistics of its production, i. 205. ; ii. 129. 

Xivaros, small proprietors in Portorico, i. 41. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. I. 

Page t. line 9. for ** right," read " weight." 

28. line 30. for <* oppressed,** read ** oppression.*' 

63. line 19. for ** properly," read ** profusely.** 

64. note *, for « Com.** read ** Cours.** 

84. note, for « settlement,** read « settlements.** 
118. line 15. for "from 50,000 to 1,800,000,'* read "from 15,000 to 

1,500,000.** 
153. line 7. of note, for "Island,** read " Islands.** 
192. line 3. for « M.** read « Mr.** 
198. line 5. for " silk,** read « silks.** 
200. line 15. for "hogshead,** read "cwt.** 
238. lines 11. and 12. for "loss,** read "love.** 
300. line 24. for " maintainance,*' read "maintenance." 
309. line 29. for " those,** read " these.** 
322. line 4. for ** observed,** read "observes.** 
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